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Art. I. — On the Persian Game of Chess, 

By N. Bland, Esq., MB. AS. 

[Read June 1^47.] 

^ WiTatever difference of opinion may exist as to the introduction 
® if Chess into Europe, its Asiatic origin is undoubted, although the 
^ uestion of its birth-place is still open to discussion, and will bo 
® dverted to in this essay. Its more immediate design, however, is to 
® lustrate the principles and practice of the game itself fiom such 
" ^dental sources as have hitherto escaped observation, and, especially, 
to introduce to ‘particular notice a variety of Chess which may, on 
^fair grounds, be considered more ancient thdn that which is now 
generally played, and lead to a theory which, if it should be esta- 
blished, would materially affect our present opinions on its history. 

In the life of Timur by Ibn Arabshah’, that conqueror, whose 
love of chess forms one of numerous i nples among the great men 
of all nations, is stated to have played, in preference, at a more 
complicated game, on a larger board, and with several additional 
pieces. 

The learned Dr. Hyde, in his valuable Dissertation on Eastern 
Games^ has limited his researches, or, rather, been restricted in them 
by the nature of his materials, to the modern Chess, and has no 
further illustrated the peculiar game of Tiniur than by a philological 


' hIAjjX yj ^ 

Edited by Hanger, Ahmedis Arabsiadee Vitee et Rerum Gestarum Timuri, quit 
vulgo Tamerlanes dioitur, Kistoria. Leov. 1772, dto;” and also by Golius, 173^ 
* Syntagma Dissertationum, Ac. Okon, ifncctxvii., containing Ludis 
Orientalibus, Libri duo/’ The first part is Mandragorias, sea Historia Shaht» 
ludil, Horis succesalvis oliin congessit Thomas II;de, S.T.P.*’ 
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flisquieition on the names of its pieces, as preserved in Ibn Arabshah’s 
narrative. It might be reasonably supposed that the more extended ^ 
knowledge now possessed of Eastern literature might open to us 
other sources of information than those on which Dr. Hyde has 
drawn and which could not be expected to yield anything import- 
ant after the able and laborious manner in which he has exhausted < 
their supply. 

In the various collections which have been examined for the 
present object, five works present themselves, of which one belongs 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, two to the British Museum, and *two 
are in the private library of a distinguished amateur. 

Of these, the treatise bequeathed to the Society by that eminent 
Orientdi^t, Major David Price*, is by far the most remarkable andjg 
important , its contents not being limited, as in the other works 
named, to the usual short game of Chess, but comprehending also the 
longer game, supposed to have been that of Timur, and possessing also 
much both of historical and critical interest The notice of this 
valuable, and, piobably, unique Persian manuscript, which, indeed 
originated the present inquiry and for many years directed itf 
objects, may propeily precede the examination of the other fou 
works, which, having chiefly reference to the common Chess, are o 
but subsidiary interest 

By a fate attached to all manuscripts, and especially those of any 
great age, this volume has been mutilated so as to have lost a con- 
siderable portion of its oiiginal contents, and even what remains has 

* Dr. H>de does not give a complete table of his Oiiental authorities; but in 
the list of works on Chess, at the end of his Dissertation, page 156, are named the 
following : — 

1. Lib. Arab. ^ De excellent! A Shahiludii 

supra Nerdiludium, Autore Sokeiker Damasceno. 

2. Lib. Arab. De Sbaliiludio, Autore A1 Shli. 

3. Lib. Arab. De Shahiludio, Autore A1 Damlri. > 

Lib. Arab. ^ Apologeticus pro Ludenti* 

bus A1 Shatrangj, 4^utore A1 RAzi, qui vulgd Basis. 

8. iAla-eddln Tabrizensis Commentarius de Ludo Shatrangj. Vide 

TimArl Hist. Arab., p. 428. Hic forfd is sit <jui apud Saphadium ut optimus 
Liisor eelebratus est, quaudo tandem ccecus esset. 

* It conftmns also the signature of H. Ross, with the addition " the gift of 

Robert Holfiwd.” I give these particulars t(^ indicate, by the names of its former 
piMsessors, itsVustory, or fiom whence it came. It is nmnhered 250^ according 
to the present akangemcut of the Society’s Manuscripts, ia Jfc Morlsy^s Cata^ 
logue* ' 
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ffsA lnH^iher in so ignorant or earoless a mannor as to ptosont^ 
on ffiisi inspection, a mere mass of confusion. In some awkward 
attempt at ooUatipn, fake catckwords have been added, seeming to 
esiafalidi tbe present order of the pages, and it was only by copying 
out the entire text on separate leaves/ and, as it were, shufiing them 
[^ill they produced a consecutive sense, that an approach could be 
made to a restoration of the original plan. 

The MS., in its present state, is composed of sixty-four leaves, of 
which exactly one half are occupied by paintings, the" remainder 
containing the text. The beginning and end are, unfortunately, lost, 
and we are thus deprived of two very important portions, espe- 
^"^klly the information which would have been afforded us in the 
preface, from the only remaining leaf of which, though it iiontains 
some curious matter, we neither obtain the author’s name nor the 
date of his composition. This fragment «?eemB to continue the subject 
of Talismans, but in what connection with Chess, the abruptness of 
the transition does not allow us an inference \ Then follows the 
only passage in the «work which personally concerns the author, 
stating him to have travelled from the age of fifteen years till the 
time at which he wrote, when he was in the middle period of life, ^ 
.the two Iracs, Khurasan, and Mawarannehr ; to have been acquainted 
with many masters of the art of Chess, and to have been engaged in 
trials of strength jrith the best players ; on all which occasions ha 
came off victorious; ^^and whereas in those days the greater number 
of professors were deficient in the art of playing without looking at 
the board, he himself played so against four adversaries at once, and 
at the same time against another opponent in the usual manner, and, 
by divme favour, won all the games,” 

Hdji Khalfa, under the head of Works on Chess, "Kitdb el 
Shitranj,” after naming two Arabic treatises on the subject by A1 
Sauli and Abfil Abbas al Serakhsi, mentions also a work by 


^ To f^jitate inquiry for o more perfect copy of the work, and to enable it, 
when found, to be identifier*, the first few Imes are here given of the fragment 
Which oommences the MS. t — 

i 

^ (IamT 10 * ^ 

» 
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writer of later date, who composed in Persian, and who boasts 
to have been the greatest player on earth in his time ; adorned with 
plans and figures, and a notice of authors who h^ preceded him^’* 
This would appear to be the same work with the manuscript now 
under notice, and the arrogant style of pretension alluded to is sup* 
ported also in the continuation of his preface ; 

^'And I invented several Positions (Mansubdt) in the Great Chess, 
and several Tobiahs*, which were unknown to former professors; 
and many of those which had been left imperfect by the older players^ 
I defended or rectified; and improved and completed what had 
already been discovered in Chess ; and whatever wonders and beauties 
of the game had occurred to me, I collected and arranged in the 
present form.” He then states, generally, the matters of which he 
intends to treat; but as the arrangement is not given according to 
the heads of chapters into which the work is divided, and is reca* 
pitulated in many paits of the book with more or less variation, it 
may bo preferable to anticipate the details by a general division. 

The fragment just abstracted is quite an isolated portion of the 
work, and an idea may be formed of the confusion in the MS. from 
the circumstance of this leaf having been placed as one of the very 
last, those which should properly stand at the end, being found nearly 
at the beginning. 

The general contents may be divided into the historical, the phi- 
losophical, and the practical treatise on the game ; the first and last 


^ i^\jS * 

3 (iSi i f'AW 

L5* A®* 

, J ijya jyo i_ LuU) ^ 

* (jjftiAAaU 

10224. KiUb el-shitrenj, liber ludi latrunculorum, auctoiibus Abu’l Abb^a 
Ahmed Ben Mohammed Serakhsi Medico, anno 286 (me. 17 Jan. 690) mortuus*** 
Yahya Ben Mohammed Sauli, et recentiore quodam viro, qui Persice scripsit, et 
non sine arrogantja gloriatur, se ludi ilhus hac nostra setate in toto ierrarum orbo 
peritissimum eSse. Delineavit formam tabulm latrunculariie et figuras depinxit, 
anctoresque qui ante do hoc ludo scripsennt, recenset.— Ha;i Kbalfm Lexicon* 
tom. V, p. 104. Edition of Fluegel. 

• The terms Mansdbali and TAbloh are explained in a later port of tliiir 
essay. 


(id? *1^ FBBStA^ Glltl! or CHSSS. 
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relate, in separate seetions, to the two different kinds of Chess, while 
that patt which may be called the philosophy of the gamcp would 
apidy equally well to both species. 

The better to follow the arrangement and connection of argumentj 
y It is necessary to observe that Timur s game^ as described by Ibn 
Arabsbah^ was played on a board of a hundred and ten squares^ 
^ith fifty-six men, while Chess, in its usual form, hSs but thirty-two 
^pieces on sixty-four squares. The one is clearly derived from the 
other; either the smaller abridged from the large, or the larger aug- 
mented on the small. This latter opinion has hitherto prevailed, and 
the supposed additions have even been attributed to Timur him- 
self, although a critical examination of the passage in Ibn Arabshah 
produces no such conviction. He says', His (Timur’s) mind was too 
exalted to play at the Little Chess (Shatranj ul Saghir), and therefore 
he played only at the Great Chess (Shatranj ul Kebir), on a board of 
ten squares by eleven, with the addition ot two Camels, two Zardfahs, 
two Talidhs, two Dabbdbalis, a Wazir, and other things, of which a 
description will follow,” &c.; and, in a later chapter*, ^^(Ali Shaikh) 
used to play with Timur'at the Great Chess, and the Great Chess has 
additional pieces, as already mentioned.*' There is nothing in the 
Arabic words translated great” and ‘Mittle,** to infer any relative 
priority. Hyde, however, assumes the alteration to have been that of 
Timur himself, and" this assertion has been copied, apparently without 
further inquiry as to its correctness, into ^most all European works 
on Chess containing anecdotes of the game. 

It is also well to remind those persons who may not have paid 
particular attention to the history of Chess, that it is supposed to 
have been invented in India, and brought to Persia in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era, by Barzuyah, the physician of Nushirwan, who had 
deputed him to seek the work known to us as the Fables of Pilpay, 


^ 

Cap. xevi. p. 708, Yol, I. Hanger. 

P. Wfit ^ A ^ V* 


mr fHS nnsiAK saus of tMn. 


:£ 

t 

t&d the reisults of his miesion are nsnallj aaderstood to hAvn bi^ 
the original of the Kalilah wa Dimnah^ and the art of piajdng cfaOiMt. 

To this opinion the author of our Persian MSI. places himSiitf tu 
direct opposition^ maintaining Chess, in its perfect and original form, 
to hare been invented in Persia and taken to India, from whence it, 
returned in its abridged and modern state. The fact, whethei* the 
game eicisted dmt in a larger or smaller form, of coarse, mainly 
affects the question. If the Great Chess were the original, there 
would be a strong argument in favour of the author*s peculiar view; 
but the contrary, if the alteration had been from its simple to its 
more complicated system. Our author is strictly consistent through- 
bui the whole of his treatise, and both in writing of its history, and 
of the principles of its play, constantly presents the Great Chess as 
the more ancient, scientific, and complete, and the Short gatne as an 
abridged and modern form, inferior in interest, and less symbolical of 
its original objects, and he invariably applies to it the term MuJch^ 
tasar (Abridged), in distinction from Kdm4 (Complete). 

To anticipate then, in some degree, the detailed account of tho * 
work, the probable arrangement of the whole may be thus inferred 
from the headings of the different chapters still remaining, and from 
the recapitulations occasionally made of what had been already men- 
tioned and what was to follow : — 

History of Complete Chess. ‘ • 

Philosophy of Chess. 

Manner of playing the^Complete Chess. 

History of Abridged Chess ; and 
Manner of playing it 

Among the missing portions, we have to regret the authors 
account of the original invention of Chess, and this deficiency in the 
manuscript is probably of considerable extent, as we enter at once, 
after the single leaf of preface remaining, into what I have called the 
philosophical part of the essay. This is divided into separate heads, 
as the Ten Advantages of Chess,” and is intended by the author to 
exhibit the reasons for which the game was first arranged. A brief 
sketch will exhibit the ingenious, though sometimes fanciful system of 
Oriental writers in philosophizing on all subjects. 

The First Advantage (of which the commencement is wanting) 
turns ohiefiy on the benefits of food and exercise for the mind, in 
which Chess is marked out as an active agent, intended by its in^ 
venter to conduce to inteUeetual energy in punmil!' of knowledge ; 

For, as the human body is nourished by eating, which is its food, 
atid from which it obtains life and stf^ngth, ma without which the 
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hidf difli; nOf the mind of man id nonriidied hy learning, ^hidki ia 
* ^ food of the aoul; and without which he wookl incur apiritual 
deathi that ia, ignorance : and it ia current, that * a wise man*a sleep 
i$ heitor than a fool’s detotion/ The glory of man, then, is know- 
le^gOj and Chess is the nourishment of the mind, the solace of the 
epirit, the polisher of intelligence! the bright sun of understanding, 
j^(4 has been preferred by the philosopher, its inTentor, to all other 
laCans by which we arrive at wisdom.” 

•The Second Advantage is in Religion, illustrating the Maham- 
medan doctrines of predestination (Jabr and Gadar) by the free will of 
man in playing Chess ; moving when he will, and where he will, and 
•which piece he thinks best, but restji^ted, in some degree, by com- 
pulsion, as ha may not play against certain laws, nor give to one 
piece the move of another ; whereas, on the contrary, Nerd^ 
(BSastero Backgammon) is mere Free Will, while in Dice again, all is 
Compulsion.” This argument is pursued at some length in the text. 

Passing from this singular application of theology to chess-play, 
wC find the Third Advantage relate to Government, the principles of 
which the author declares to be best learned from Chess. The board 
is compared to the world, *and the adverse sets of men to two mo^ 
parehs with their subjects, each possessing one half of the world, and, 
with true Eastern ambition, desiring the other, but unable to accom- 
plish his design without the utmost caution and policy. Perwia and 
Ardesliir are (j[uoted as having attributed all their wisdom of govern- 
ment to the study and knowledge of Chess. 

The Fourth Advantage relates to War, the resemblance to which, 
in the mimic armies of Chess, is too obvious to detain the philosopher 
long. 

The Fifth Advantage of Chess is in its resemblance to the heavens. 
He says, The Board represents the Heavens, in which the Squares 
are tiie Celestial Houses, and the Pieces Stars. The superior pieces 
are assimilated to the Moving Stars, and the Pawns, whidi have only 
one movement, to the Fixed Stars^ The King is as the Sun, and the 
Wassir in place of the Moon, and the Elephants &nd Talldh in the 
place of Saturn, and tho Rukhs and Dabbdbafa in that of Mata, 
aad the Horses and Camel in that of Jupiter, and the Ferain and 
Ztaihdk in that of Venus; and all these pieces have their aecidenti, 
oerrei^mrding witi^ the Trines and Quadrates, and Conjunetion and 

^ IW an account ^ the game of Nerd, see ^^Historia fcllSwlng 

the Qistoria ShahUudii,’j^ia Hyde's DuuBertationa 

s A dmitar intention in the first ansngement of Chess isaUudSd 

^ Dt. Spte&geft^ tamtlaiion, v6i. i., p. 172. ^ ^ 
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Qpf^iiioiij «ii)Dd Aseendancy and DeoUme^ atteliaa tbe heavenly boiiiee 
hivej andiihe Eolipse of the Snn is figured by Shdh Cdin^ os Stale ^ 
Mate**’ This parallel is completed by indicating the fuactbns ef the 
difierent pieces in connection with the influence of their respective 
planets, and chess-players are even invited to consult Astrology in 
adapting their moves to the various aspects. 

The Sixth Advantage is derived from the preceding, and assigns to 
each piece, according to the planet it represents, certain physical tem- 
peraments, as the Warm, the Cold, the Wet, the Dry, answering to. the 
four principal movements of Chess (viz., the Straight, Oblique, Mixed 
or Knight’s, and the Pawn’s move). This system is extended to the 
beneficial influence of cbess o% the body, prescribing it as a cure for 
various ailings of a lighter kind, as pains in the head, and toothache, 
which are dissipated by the amusement of play; '^and no illness is 
more grievous than hunger and thirst, yet both these, when the mind 
is engaged in Chess, are no longer thought of.” 

Advantage Seventh. "In obtaining repose for the soul.” The 
Philosopher says, "The soul hath illnesses, like as the body bath; 
and the cure of these last is known; but of the soul’s illness there be 
also many kinds, and of these I will* mention a few. The first is 
Ignorance, and another is Disobedience ; the third Haste ; the fourth, 
Cunning; the fifth. Avarice; sixth. Tyranny; seventh. Lying; the 
eighth. Pride ; the ninth. Deceit ; and Deceit is .of two kinds, that , 
which deceiveth others, and that by which we deceive ourselves ; and 
the tenth is Envy, and of this also there be many kinds; and there 
is no one disorder of the soul greater than Ignorance, for it is the 
soul’s death, as learning is its life; and for this disease is Chess an 
especial cure, since there is no way by which men arrive more speedily 
at knowledge and wisdom, and in like manner, by its practice, all the 
&alts which form the diseases of the soul, are converted into their 
corresponding virtues. Thus, ignorance is exchanged for learning, 
obstinacy for docility, and precipitation for patience;^sbness for 
prudence, lying for truth, cowardice for bravery, and avarice for gene- 
rosity ; tyranny fbr justice, irreligion for piety, deceitfulness for sin- 
cerity, hatred for affection, enmity for friendship.” 

The Eighth may be called a social advantage of Chess, bringing 
men nearer to kings aud'fcobles, and as a cause of intimacy and friend- 
ship, and also as a preventive to dispute^ apd idleness and vain pur- 
suits. > ^ 3 ^ / 

Advantage the Kint^ js in wildom and knowledge, and that 
91^ do play Cffess; aiid;i|^4h^v^lib ^jeet iluii feoltsh men 
rW fhy CttKos Rod k a wim 
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H may ba amnrarad^ tbail tha dtetinetioa between wieb and fooliebf 
ptayinf^ ebese, is as tbat of man and beast in eating of the 
that the man chooses its ripe and sweet fmtt, while the beast eats bnt 
the leaves and branches, and the unripe and bitter fruit ; and so it is 
with players at diessj the wise man plays for those virtues and advan- 
tages which have been already mentioned, and the foolish man plays 
^ but for mere sport and gambling, and regards not its advantages and 
virtues* Thus may be seen one man who breaks the stone of the 
fruitand eats the keniel, while another will even skin it to obtain the 
innermost part ; and in pursuit of knowledge men do likewise. One 
man is content with the exterior and apparent meaning of the words, 
nor seeks its hidden sense; and this is the man who eats the fruit and 
throws away the kernel. Another desires to be acquainted with the 
secret and inmost meaning, that he may enjoy the whole benefit of it^ 
and he is like unto the man who takes out the very oil of t(e nut apd 
mixes it with sugar, and makes therewith a precious sweetmeat which 
he eats, and throws away the rest. This is the condition of the wise 
•man and the foolish man in playing Chess.’’ 

The Tenth and Iasi Advantage is in combining war with spor^ 
the utile with the dxdce^ in like manner as other philosophers have put 
moral in the mouths of beasts and birds and reptiles, and encouraged 
the love of virtue and inculcated its doctrines by allegorical writings, 
such as the Marzah^n Ndmah and Kalilah wa Dimnab, under the 
attractive illusion of fable. 

All these so-called Advantages of Chess are expounded at very 
great length in the original, and the maxims and reasoning are all 
attributed to the philosopher or wise man (Hakim) who invented the 
Complete Chess. One of the divisions is preceded by the words ** The 
Philosopher again presented himself and said,” by which he^might 
appear to bo explaining the beauties of his invention to some king or'" 
patron ; a favourite medium for instruction in Eastern apologue. 

We now 4l^ve at the most valuable section, treating of the rules 
and practice of the larger game. This portion is fortunately complete 
to a very great extent, but as the description^ df tllb rules partakes 
much of the irregularity cf other parts of the work, it seems preferable 
to reduce its details to a consistent whole, collecting and aAr&gliig in 
a more conpectedform all the particulars sup|die<ii|i the|es9 

logi(»l distribution ja(j,ibe prigma^^ ^ 

The Complete Chel^ is played with fifty-six^ieces op 
i,nd ten square* in oi eleven 

tioni^Kiauds, niaking in 
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Mufty^wo pieces, And ia this ooe Aiore thm in Mjr ctter 

lesembies the Complete Chess, the alteratioJMi generally b^kig 
iot the worse. One of the advantages of the larger hoai^ is, ttet tlte 
hi&g is in the midst of his army and sarroiinded by his own men, and 
thus is more protected than in the small chess-board, ia which ho 
mast be nearer one side than the other, as there is Ho middle to ei^h!* 
Of the fifty-six pieces there are eleven different denominations* 
Each side has twenty-eight men, via, a King, Wazir, Ferzin, two 
Zardfahs, two Dahbdbahs, two Tali^hs, two Horses, two Elephants, 
two Camels, two Rukhs, and eleven Pawn8^ 

The manner of placing the pieces admits of a double arrangement^ 
distinguished, according to a favourite practice in Eastern writers of 
applying grammatical terms to all systems, into the Masculine and 
JNsminine arrangement. The former is exhibited by a diagram in the 
manuscript, from which, corrected by the description in the text, it 
is copied on the annexed plate. The Feminine arrangement, as 
described also in the work, is here added on the same board, though, 
naturally, both sides would be placed alike for playing. H3rde armnge«r 
them quite differently in his plate, which, though it professes to be 
copied from a MS. of Arabsliah*s work, may be presumed to be incor- 
rect in many paitioulars, as it does not even give the two projecting 
squares, but only a plain square figure. The board is also, without 
authority, augmented to one bundled and thirty squares. 

The Moves are of three kinds, the Straight (MuetaKim), Oblique 
(Mu&wwaj), and Mixed (Murakkab). A further division, according ^ 
t6 their powers, is into the beginning, middle, and end of each kind oiF 
move (Ibtid£, Wast, and Nihd 3 rat). Thus, the Wazir, Dabbdbafa, and 
Rukh are the beginning, middle, and end, that is, the first, second, and 
third degree of strength, of the Straight move. The Ferzin, Pil, and 
Tali&h, occupy similar places in the Oblique movement, and the Agp, 
Jamal, and Zarafah, form the like gradation of the Mi^ 

t The names and properties of ttiese pieces are fully explained by Hyde i ilse 
hi a amall work called the History of Chess, &c., pp. 90 to 121, by thb Rev, 
Lambe, published in 1764, and again, anonymously, in the following year. 

The corruption of the original names of the Chess-men retained in the 
EurOjpet.h game, occasions a little difficulty in referring to them in emmeotioh with 
thnee additional pieces for which there is no such familiar translation* To ehS 
by its proper name of Bhphant^ the Ffl (our l^shop), might cause It td be eoii<» 
founded with otur Oastie (the Rook, or frequently imaged in our sets as a 

castellated Elephant. Quefm is also a term singularly inapprOpHaie to Eastern 
chess, yet it is almost impossible to avoid it in the mtpresslon to ^uedtb^ thh 

a ^the Pavtns, whti|h ai^iesiarily introduces fifths 

I Ibave fU^ioiue dnstanUss jmlted Ha isk a 







* A IBidi* pikftl<^bt desdl^ption Of eaoh of tliooo mA of iU 
wlileictipf liiiiiU fitOsento l^Ottie diffioaltieo, but wbat h gaihotod flioiti 
tbo In ike oKgiaal may be reduced to syetem tbae 

Hie Wdeiir ie in fom like the Ferdn. It mores oae square at a 
•timei in four direotionB^ but straight^ not obliquely. Thus, if it desires 
to more on a diagonal square^ it oan only do so at twiee. The Fersdn 
^easobot go on more than half the squares of the boards but the Wasif, 
having a straight more^ can be placed on nil the squares; ** which shows 
the great honour and advantage attached to rectitude of conduct.*’ 

The Dabbdbah in form is like an inkstand^ (Daw&ti)^ sijr-Sideij^ 
and on the top it has a knob^ as an inkstand has. There ate two of 
these pieces on each side, whereas of Wasir and Ferzin there is only 
one on each. Its move is like that of the Pil, in four directions, 
but straight instead of diagonal, and it has the same advantage over 
the Pil, itacorresponding power in the oblique moving pieces, that the 
Wazir has over the Ferzin, viz , that of being able to go on every 
square of the board. 

Of the Rukh it is said: — *^Its form and movement are perfectly 
well known, and it ha^ the same advantages as those already men^ 
tioned, that is, of the Straight over the Oblique.” 

The Ferzin and Pil are the two lower powers of the Oblique; 
their move is well known®.” 

^ , I ■ — ■ ■ r - ■■ I- - I.-,, ,1 I I 

manner, however, as to leave them still intelligible to any chess-player. In 
desoribmg the Complete Chess, 1 have retained all through its proper terms, either 
in t^ersian or English, as Horse or Asp for our Knight, Elephant or Pfl for Bishop, 
Ferzlb for Queen, &c. ; but where merely general principles are discussed, and in 
the explanation of Positions in the Short Game, 1 have used the terms fEuniliar 
to European players. This applies also to the names for the greater and lesser 
form of board, varying with the works quoted, or the bearing of the argument. 

> Some figures of Easton chessmen are exhibited by Hyde, pp. 123-4, which 
may assist the comparison. An Oriental inkstand is engraved in Herbin^s Traitd 
de Calligraphic, 4to» 

* The movdKlescribed in the MS. as well known,** differ In many nupects 
from those Of the corresponding pieces in our game. The piece we call Queen 
moves only one square at a time, and always diagonafiy, like our Bishop, to which 
consequently it is Inferior in power, and is, in fact, the weakest on the board. 
The Pil, or Bishop, moves two squares diagonally, but commands only the square 
to whi^ N Inlays, and not the int^vening square, which may even be bar 
another piece without aSbeting the move. The other idiess-men hate the same powcjT 
as diose of our game,^ex^pt that the Pawns never advance more than one square 
at a thue. The diagdbujf fig. 1 in pi ii., will further exemplify th4 moves. 

these rules, which are not fbund in any Oriental treatise, imd can oofy 
be obti^bd nh attentive examination of their examines of games mm 
t afii ^debted tp of Professoi^ l>imm ^pmbes, & 

IS «td imshmnd Imqwnk,]^ 

firienai as an ingenious and accomplished chess^yer. ^ 
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I'h^ Talf&li in form is like tbe Pil, With two fo,o^, d^nd its faieve 
i» like that of the Riikh ; for it can go from one hnd of this board tS 
tbie other^ in the manner of the Pil (that is> angulatly) ; bnt it oanhot 
jump over any piece> as is also the case with tbe Rnkh^ for no Nihlyat 
(or highest power), whether Taliah, Rukb, or Zardfah> can jnmjp 
over another piece.” The TaliAh’s move seems, therefore, that of our 
Bishop. 

Of the Mixed moves, that of the Horse is known. The Jamal 
is in form like a camel, with a head and neck and hump, but H had 
no foropaws nor hind feet, like the other pieces; and, like the Pii, it 
can move on but few of the s<j[uares. 

The Zardfab, which is the highest power of the Mixed move, is in 
form like the Knight, with two faces. It moves in eight directions, 
like the Knight, on one square, but has not the move of the Knight 
or Jamal. The Knight's move is known, and the Jamal has one 
square more than it^ 

To the description of the pieces and their laws of movement are 
appended, in the original, three Conditions^ applying only to the** 
Nihdyat, or last power of each move, without affecting the other two 
in each class, viz , — \ 

Ist. That the Rukh (or Straight End) can move like its Beginning 
and Middle, the Wazir and Dabbdbab, and has therefore the privilege 
of using every possible Straight move. 

2nd. The Tali&h cannot move like its Beginning, the Perzin, but 
may move like its Middle, the Elephant. The third condition is, that 
the Zarafah cannot move like its Beginning, the Horse, nor like its 
Middle, the Camel. 

The Pawns differ mateiially from those in the modem ganxe. 
They seem to bear the form of the pieces they severally precede, or 
rather, probably, a resemblance to it. One Pawn, however, has the 
shape of a common Chess-Pawn, and is called the Original Pawn 
(Piy4daM Asl). It is placed on the left hand of eaclf player before 
bis Queen’s Rook. All these Pawns move straight and take ob- 
liquely, as ours do, but, on arriving at tbe other extremity of the 
board, obtain the rank of the piece to which they belong, and not 
according to the absurd rule (says the authoi) of Abridged Chess, 


^ The moves of the Camel and Zardfah present difficulties which our present 
resources do not enable us to explain. Tlie Mixed Move evidently resembles 
that of the Knight, as combining the Straight and Cblfque thovement, and tbe 
prepo^ionate strength of tlie two moro powerful pieces in that ulase may ir^ 
ferred to be the privilege of clearing a grater l^imber of Squaiepii hft to whit 
patent, is a subject for further inquiry. 0 
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wKerQ 4hBj iJl Iwppine J^er^ks] "for/* ho Bsays, *'what » more 
liatmifjfor ju$fr tha^i ihai mep should occupy the station of thek prc- 
deoeS 80 i»i and that the son of a king should become a fcingi and a 
general’s son attain the rank of general?” 

Peculiar privileges attend the success of the piece called Original 
Pavm on reaching the e,xtremity of the board. It does not, indeed. 
Income immediately a Queen, iior does it assume the nanc^e and 
functions of any other piece, but continues to be a Pawn, buing per- 
mitted, once in the game, to remove to any square on the board 
where it may be placed to tho greatest advantage and do the most' 
injury to the adversary, as by attacking two pieces at once, xojakmg 
what is termed Pilbend, or Ferzinbend^j and it would appear that 
if there be a piece on the square it desires to occupy, that piece 
may be removed, and the privileged Pawn be placed there. It then 
continues to move and take like a Pawn, and when it again arrives 
at the further extremity, it is again allowable to do with it as before 
and it is then called King's Pawn. Should it once more reach the 
further end, it is called Shah! Masnu4, and moves as a King. In 
Ibn Arabshah’s description of the pieces, the Original Pawn is called 
Baidac ul Baidac, Pawn's Pawn, and by Hyde translated '^Pedce 
Peditis, seu Sorvus servorum.” The powers of this Original Pawn 
have, in the system described in this manuscript, much connection with 
the use of the projecting squares in tho board, which seem intended 
as places of refuge for the King when in distress, so that, if he is able 
to retire into one of them, he escapes further danger, and draws the 
game. There is a short chapter, which is the last portion in thia 
work on the practice of tho Complete Chess, relating to the Drawnr 
game and its varieties, but, as the rules applying to it are rather to be 
gathered from general observation, it will be preferable to diacusa 
the subject separately, when we consider somo other terms of the art 
in a later section of this essay. 

After the description of the Great or Complete Chess, the histo- 
rical argument is resumed, and the reasons given for its abridgement 
and alteration in India. The first reason, which the author consi* 
dors preferable to the other two, is the desire of an Indian king,, 
named Kaid^ fond of war, and constantly victorious, till there re- 
mained no kingdom for him to conquer. As a substitute for thk 
royal amusement, l^is Sahsahah ben Ddhir, who was acquainted 

> where these terms are treated of. « 

^ * OsfX A king 6i CAudj> of tliis qanw, is said to Imve been 
adtk the Aleaander the Great of Ptrsisfi history. 
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mA Ihe Ofeat Chess As birodneed from persb^ nhrid^ed ta 
diaiiaUk its diffioulties^ aud presented it to the hiog* Then the ire^^ 
known story is given of the reward asked in graii4 and the kbifs 
admiration of the wonders of geometrical progression* 

The second story is also of an Indian king^ Fdr (thorns), leaving 
as heir to his throne a young son^ who, being surronuded by enemies 
and unskilled in war, was instructed in military tactics by means of 
Chess, simplified so as to suit his juvenile capacity* 

The third, as the narrator observes, is the account given b the 
Shah Namah, of a queen who had two sons, Talfaand and Gaw,. the 
elder of whom is killed fighting against his brother, and the sad news 
intimated to the mother by the words ^^Sh4h Mdt” the king is 
dead"), while playing Chess with her minister. This, the author 
says, is the best known story, but prefers the other two; and he adds, 
that some have assigned one or other of these reasons as being those 
of the original invention of the game; but bo argues that in that case 
it would have been subsequent to its abridgement, for that all agree 
that Sahsahah ben Ddhir was the person who abridged chess. 

The next chapter is entitled ^^How the Abridged Chess came 
into Persia," but here, unfortunately, the manuscript is again de^ ^ 
fective, and in the next fragment, which seems the conclusion of the 
mutilated chapter, we find Nushirwan playing at the Abridged ChesS) 
which he has just received in its modified state. 

At this interesting period of the narrative the author, rather 
abruptly, proceeds to the “ Description of the Abridged Game,” com- 
mencing it with a chapter on the respective value of the pieces; 

“ because,” he says, until this is properly understood, a man cannot 
play chess.” The calculation is ingeniously made in money, as in 
some of our treatises, but the proportions are laid down with much 
greater nicety. Thus, after stating that the Rook is worth one 
dirhem', the Knight four danks, the Queen half a dirhem, or, accord-^ 
ing to some, two ddnks and a half, he tells us the Pawns, one With 
another, are valued at a single ddnk, but that the side Pawne, as 
of inferior importance, are worth only half a ddnk, and the Kiiig’s 
and Queen*s Pawns a ddnk and a half each. A distinction also is 
made in the value 6f the Bishops, that on the Queen’s side b^ng 
worth more than the other, for reasons connected with PilbetHl and 
Fersinbend, requiring further illustration. The King has no price, or 


' A Dirhem, or intrer piece, in Kuhammedan nnnicy, fii tMSily to 

be worth about sixpence, and to be divided into DdnMb 

e 
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i^tk^ hi hvfM h^tA his rmok imd station. Here ths 
h inlempted hjr m loss of u loaf is tbe masssor^iy wi 
a^ehlifiioriso&tho ^^Degroos af Odds” (Tarh), or the advasisgo 
giYon hy one player to another* A great knowledge of the game 
io displayed in the nicety of the gradation^ aajbnding from the 
West possible odds given^ to the highest reaeonaUy asked* Tbe 
sm^est adTantage consists^ as with us, in having the first movoi 
whloh^ otherwise, is said usnally to be decided by throwing dice. Next 
to thjs, and a less advantage than giving a Pawn, is removing tbe 
Knight’s Pawn and placing it before the Rook’s Pawn, which thus he^ 
comes donbled, while the Knight is loft exposed. This is considered 
as giving half a Pawn. Next the Rook’s Pawn is given, then the 
Knight’s Pawn, then the Bishop’s Pawn, the Queen’s Pawn, the 
King’s Bishop, the Queen’s Bishop, the Queen; after which the odds 
are those of the Queen and Pawn, the Knight, the Rook; ‘^and the 
person to whom both Rook and Knight are given as oddS; they do 
not count as a chess-player, for the Rooks in chess are as the two 
hands, and the Knights as the two feet, and what would be said of 
tbe bravery of bite whorvwould fight another man who is deprived 
^ of a foot or an arm, or wh<^should propose single combat on the terms 
of his adversary having one leg or one hand bound, with which 
advantage it would be shameful to attack him, and victory itself be 
Jugloriousl” 

In this part of the work I am inclined to place the paintings, for 
reasons which will be easily understood by those who Inspect the 
manuscript itself, although the more natural arrangement would seem 
to be either at the beginning or end of the volume. On the reverse 
of the last painting is the commencement of a chapter on drawn 
games (Bdbi Cdimhd) which> besides that it recapitulates many of 
the subjects already discussed, could not possibly, from its contents, be 
supposed to be the commencement of the work. 

Cd'im is described as a drawn game, or situation in which neither 
pa«rty can from the equality of the pieces opposed to each other 
at the end, and the requisite proportion of forces necessary to con- 
stitute a Draw is accurately stated. A teim called Ird, which 
lucindes our varieties of Cheek by Discovery, Double Check, Ac., 
is explained on another fragment, and this^ aodording to the arrange-" 
ment which I infer, be considered the last leaf of the preset 
contents. 

With respect to the age of the manuscript, it may be assumed to 
least five bntkdred old, both from the character and from 
Otoe peculiarities of orthography, hot the style claxms g. much higher 
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degree of antiquity for tlie trork iteelf^ The paintings aire 
worthy of attention for their execution and subject fhoy are^sl^)^ 
iWo in number^ and illustrate so many celebrated* positions eltlier ^ 
mates or for drawn games, though the first four are rath)B|r oponinife* 
These are called^ Ha] ili, Jandh, Mujannaht Temdm^ and MujUIatl^ 
terms, the application of which I shall endeavour to illustrate later 
from other souices. With the exception of these, and another open-* 
ing called Muwassat, and one position which is not distinguished by 
its title, the various mates and drawn games are all referred tp the 
players to whom they severally occurred. The names of twenty 
difierent chess-players, from all countries known to the East, appear 
among the authors of these games; Khalil of Misr (Egypt); Adali 
of Rum (or Rumelia), Farazdac Yfiu^ni, a Greek; Rabrab KhatdY, 
the Khalif Mutasim, Osm^n of Damascus, and Abtil Path of Hin- 
dustan. All the others, whose country is designated, are Persians of 
different provinces. Two of these names explain the meaning of 
terms occurring in the Arabic work quoted by Hyde, in which are 
mentioned the positions called Adali and Rabrab* The first he trans- 
lates* “ The Equal Position,” and the other is interpreted by him as 
"The Herd of Wild Oxen.” They arc evidently named after their 
authors, Adah of Rtini, one of the most celebrated chess-players and 
writers on the game, who is much quoted in a work noticed later, and 
Rabrab, apparently a native of Chinese Tartary, of whom two positions 
are given in these paintings, and several also occur in other places. 
After these two names, and that of the Khalif Mutasim, to whom 
two positions are ascribed, the only personage of whom wo have any 
historical account is Kh^jah Ali Shatranji, so c^led from his celebrity 
in connection with the game. He was also a distinguished poet, a 
native of Mawarannehr, and his life is given in many of the native 
biographies, or Ta/kirahs, with selections from his poetry, in which, 
however, we do not find any illustrations of the game to which he owes 
his surname, nor do the memoirs of him intimate his skill further than 
by the metaphorical allusions to Chess, by which, in some authors, his 
life is prefaced. Another player, called Shatranji, or the Chess* 


1 A1 Riizi, quoted in the preface, died a.u. 310 or 320 » a. n. 922 or 932, 
which date is the only limit we can asngn to the age of the MS* 

_ * Do situ Ittsuum, p* 135. ^^(Thema) Frimum vocatur LgfyaLs 

^ si Thema Adali, i.e. mqualc, eo quod Lusori incidat 

cum lequaii.'^ Page 130, ^^Octavum vocatur Thema A1 

Rabrab, i.o« Agmon bourn s^lvestrium.” ^ 




to his excelki^^ b t|ia is fioun^ b this list lUf tba^ 

^V6|s*l Ipsijtions^ ^ul tW nama^itsalf is4i!^<ialt to detembe 
the |&^iSisan]^t» ITopa of tho other personages are distinguished 
by titled or p^icolSrs snffioiently precise to their identity. 

^ Tiie Hollowing list exhibits their names^ with the exception of one 
,t>ir^ch is not^ deciphered with certainty, and the figures denote the 
proportion in which each has contributed to the Positions and 
^^Jiings:— 

Jeldluddin of Nakhjawan. 1. 

JaJU- Khalil of Misr (Egypt). 1. 

Adali Rumi (probably Greek). 5* 

Farazdac Yun^ni (Greek of Asia 
Minor). 7. 

Rabrab of Khatay (Chinese Tartary). 2. 

Kli^jah Ali Shatranji, alieady noticed, 

" 18, also another player, c^led Sha* 

)jr tranji, whose name appears to bo 
SurkU(?) (^y^),5. 
x^\ysL Khdjah MasM of Tabriz. 2. 

Mahmfid of Kirmdn. 2. 

Osm«in of Damascus. 1. 

fj>aXx^ The Khalif Mutasim (who reigned 

fiom AH. 833 to 842). 2. 

wLLjfii Kliattab of Irac. 1. 

«Xx£ Abdullah of Khdrizm. 2. 

«X 4 .aS Mubammed of K4zrun. 2. 

^UyT Shams of Kirman, 1. 

to 

ifj) Hdji Niz4m of Shiraz. 2. 

jljUw^i>guh ^ULlL^i Abill Fath of Hindustan. 2. 

^ jBdhattddin and Jemdluddin, both of 
j Shiraz, and a player of Misr (Egypt), 

* Alt VI whose name appears tb be Fardn 
}4r ^ ^ ^ 
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* Tke Pet«^ MS. of the Musenta^ is arf interesttof 
eo^jiiled by on^ Huhammed Ben Hasdmuddaulah for th^ EiDi|i»eroj^ 
R^mayutt^ chiefly from an Arabic work> A1 Manbaj fi ilmil Shatrattj^ 
or the Guide to the Knowledge of Chess/* by Abd Mnhamttdedi 
ben Omar Kajina. Though devoted exclusively to the Shoi^ Game^ 
it gives more practical views on each division of the subject than* 
any other native woik we possess. 

This MS. contains sixty-two leaves, numbering ten lines to a page. 
The first ten pages are Preface, commencing with the praise of the 
Deity under his dijQTereiit attributes, witli ingenious applications to the 
terms of the game of Chess. 

The author then states his work to be a “Description of Chess and 
its advantages, with the reason of its invention, and a relation of say- 
ings in regard to its lawfulness and unlawfulness,” in regard to its 
being unlawful, because all games are equally forbidden®, and because 
those who play Chess are constantly absorbed in it, and indulge in 
swearing, and neglect prayer and other duties; while in favour of its 
being lawful are cited the examples of many of the Companions an(^ 
Followers of the Prophet, who have either played chess, or have seen 
others play, and not forbidden it. “ In tiuth,” says the author, 
“Chess was not invented for spoit, but for a higher object and with ’ 
sounder views, and its lawfulness or unlawfulness depends on the 
intention.” This opinion he supports by arguments similar to those 
already exhibited in the analj^sis of the last work, and apparently* 
copied and abridged fiom it: “And at all times, powerful and illus- 
trious kings and sultans have been inclined to chess-play, and have 
enjoined the composition of works for teaching it. This, hoTiever, 
has not been easy to effect, as it is a science without limit of perfect 
tion, or fixed bounds, but each one of its professors has laboured 
according to his knowledge and skill, and has composed a short 
treatise on it, such as Ustdd Adali, and Abfi Bekr A1 Sfili^ and Abfil 
Muzaffar LejUj, and other celebrated masters” This leads the 
author to the subject of his own book and its abridgement from the 
Manhaj, as already mentioned, of which he has retained, he says, all 
the original matter, with many additions of his own, and omitted 
only a few of the Arabic chapters, containing some Casidahs on Chess, 
or otherwise not immediately relating to the game. The table of 
contents is thus given 

' Presented by Hajot Yule, and numbered 161, 
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ViL 1 All iKC^tisi t^f fiWd o£ tti6 and S^iUbiretis of 

tbe l^rOphet, who played Chesis. 

11. Atgm^n ih favonrof the lawMaefefS of Chess, lilid on 

its benedii^. 

Cb. lilt Some othel^’ adyanta^es of Chess. 

C%« IT. Of the inyentor and inyention of the squares at Chess^ 

^Ch. V. Deriyation of the terms used in the game. 

VI. On the practice of politeness in Chess-play. 

Ch. Vn. Advroe to Chess players. 

Ch, VIII. On the knowledge of the end of the game^ whether it 
is won or drawn. 

Ch. IX. On opening the game. 

Ch. X. On some amusing games which haye been played. 

Ch. XL Positions and their explanation. 

Ch, XII. On playing Chess without seeing the board. 

The first chapter exhibits the names of Companions and Followers 
of the Prophet, and other holy personages of Islam, as the Imam 
J4far Sddic, Shabi, Ifesan fi^ri, Said ben Jubair, &c., all more or less 
|i0brding support to chess^lay by their presence or favourable 
opinion, and some even by their practice of it, as Abdullah Masfid ; 
of Sharr ben S&d, who had a son possessing great skill in the 
game, and who one night seeing the Prophet m a dream, asked him 
i^coucerning its lawfulness?, and leceived for answer, that'Hhere was no 
harm in it.” One of the Shaikhs of Medinah reported S&id ben al 
Musaiab to hare looked on while chess was playing, and even to 
have given advice, 7\ike with the Riikh ” Omar al Khattdb said, 

** There is no harm in it, it is a reminiscence of war,” Lastly, 
Alfs inquiry concerning chess play is recorded, tho stoiy of which is 
well known'. 

The Advantages related in the 2nd chapter are chiefly in reference 
to wisdom, and are denied to Nerd, as being a more frivolous pastime 
and subject to contention* 

In Chapter is related a cure performed by means of chess, by 
Bdcr&t (Hippocrates), on a King who had diarrhcea; and a saying 
of J^ilnun (Giden), in favour of Chess, as tho most efficient remedy 
in cases of eiysipelas. Jt describes also a mode of calculating by 
means of the squares of^hess, which for this purpose are to be wg» 
mented by one row, ma^ng them nine by eight. The calculatio^i is 




^ Hvdsi pi 4(>i Cap, Aft Shahilttdiinii ait lieitumi 



nmiKs j^p9s. 

^ li^r placing c, taniarind stone on the 8<{aafe ^Ki^h 

the preduct. ; 

jj^B the reason for Mie invention of jCliess, we have iti cfiaptef i 
usual Btory, that an Indian king desired his wise meu to atraugo a 
representing the tactics of war, and that when all others vre^ at a 
loss, Sisah ben Daliir al Hindi invented Chess and presented 

the board ; ifter which the reward was claimed in grain, &c. Another 
Btory is, that fourteen Indian sages, after great trouble, invented it fot 
the monarch of that time , another, that it was first arranged in the 
time of Edris the Prophet The geometrical progression of the sitty* 
four squares, on the plan of the grain already alluded to, is computed 
here at full length, commencing with a Dirhem on the first square, and 
amounting to two thousand four hundred times the size of the whole 
globe in gold. 

Cliapter 5th quotes Shatranj as written either with S or Sh, and 
with i, Of a, and says that Juraiii writes it with i. 

Various etymologies are also pioposed for the word Shatranj or 
Satranj; Satrdn^ two rows (of men), or Shatidn, the two sides or 
halves (of the board), white and red , Shask rangy the six kinds of men ; 
Sad rang (a hundred cares), from its groat anxiety and difiiculty; Sad/^ 
rang (or properly, Saddi rang)y dispelling grief,” and because it was 
invented to console the queen who lost her son (p. 14), and henco, We 
are told, the Fcrzin is placed by the King's sWo for the purpose of 
advising him. 

There follows a long digression, in which Ferzin is said to be the 
Hinduwi for Queen. The icmainder of the cliapter describes the 
position of the pieces, and the reason for so placing them. Among 
others, the origin of the Rukli is given, which will he better quoted 
in another place; also the value of tlio pieces, which it might be 
well to compare with the same subject in other Eastern treatises. 

Ch. 5th. On the rules of politeness in Chess,” which, are here 
laid down with very great exactness, commencing even at the placing 
of the board and men. '^He who is lowest in rank is to spread the 
hoard and pour out the men on it, and then wait patiently till his 
superior has made his choice*, then, he who is inferior may take his 
own men and place all of them etcept the King, and when the seniC'r 
in rank h|i^ placed his own King, he may also place his, opposite to It. 
If of equal rank, whichever first gets the men may place them/' kot 
The stronger player is recommended to give fair oddifi, so as to 
make the game equal, without which there wooldlTfe 
Bole 8 recommends the observance of 
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' 4« ^Agoiis^ai^ ttiird person present to kcief^aiteoc^ whil^ looking 
and to dbistain from remarks on the state of the game^ or from 
tttMoe^to the players. 

* ^ 5^ Cautions an inferior, or servant playing with a superior in 
ij|nk» or with his master^ not wilfully to neglect the game, make his 
motes carelessly, nor underplay himself that his senior may win, and 
gives^ anecdotes of the Khalifs Mdmun and WaliJ AbdOl Malik 
Merw6n severely reproving their courtiers for such ill-placed obse- 
quiousness. 

They say, the Khalif Matuiin was one day playing with one of 
his courtiers, who moved negligontly and in a careless manner. The 
Khalif perceived it and got wroth, and turned over the board and 
men, and said, ^He wants to <leceivo rno and to practise on my under- 
standing,’ and he vowed an oath that this person should never play 
with him again.” In like manner, it is related of Walid ben Abdfil 
Malik ben Merw^n, that on an occasion when ono of his courtiers, 
who used to play #Ith bkii negligontly at chess, omitted to follow the 
iproper rules of the gam^^ tho Khalif struck him a blow with the 
Fersin (or Queen) which broke his head, saying, Woo unto thee I art 
thou playing chess, and art thou in thy senses?” 

. Chapter 7th gives, advice to players in the conduct of their game, 
which may be reduced to tho following rules, commencing by a 
recommendation not to play when tho mind is engaged with other 
objects, nor when the stomach is full after a meal, neither when over- 
come by hunger; nor on the day of taking a bath; nor, in genejral, 
while suffering under any pain, bodily or mental. Of the rules whicb 
follow, on the practical conduct of the game, some apply peculiarly 
to the tactics of Eastern Chess, but otheis are similar to our own. 

A few of those in the original are omitted, being of little importance, 
and others condensed, to avoid repetition. 

The usual advice is given to play with caro ; to avoid hurried 
moves; to look»well over tho pieces; to be on guard against ‘‘check 
by discovery” (lr4), and to beware of the Bishop’s range' ; to keep the 
IC^ing altrays on the Queen’s 2nd, and to take great care of your own 
Bid^ops, especially thi^ ing’s, for that is the Filt Caim*. 

* ^ /t/** ly® Verse, probably a quotation. 

* Apparently one of the j^idiops of greater vah^e |kl the 

tha end; but I m unable to explain the reawm, ^ 
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in paying the PjO^wee %t the ooimeiiemetti ftaA 
yott adremrj may not pass thorn and complete hU opening. ^ 
Open the game^n the King’s side aadi ne| ois the Qneeni’st 
possible^ do not advance the King’s Pawn moie then cm^ 
unless the Queen’s Pawn be with it^ in order that it wmy go to 
at the end. * 

Endeavour to effect even exchangesu 

A rule here states at some length the best and worst places lor 
each piece to stand on The corner is the worst for all the piecesi, 
as affording least range, except for the Booh.” 

Avoid choking up your King, and be cautious of exposing him to 
a discovered check. Beware also of his being approached by any of 
your adrersary’s strong pieces, as the Knight or the Rook, 

Should you bo able to exchange a Bishop for two Pawns, do not 
fear to do so, though a Bishop is bettor than one Pawn, unless the 
Pawn be able to queen Next to the centre Pawns, the best is the 
King’s Knight’s Pawn. 

“ Commence as your adversary does, and if he plays his Kingis 
Book’s Pawn, play the same, and by all means take care of your 
King’s and Queen’s Pawns, for these two are better than a Knight,^ 
as some say, and by all are allowed to be better than a Queen. 

** Avoid equally stinginess and too great generosity in your game 
(in exchanging), and use caution and foresight^ neither be alarmed, 
should your adversary take a man gratis, but rather consider how 
the game may still be won, or drawn '* 

Defections are given, some unimportant and some not very 
plain, describing the best mode of clearing a crowded board, and of 
freeing the King when blocked up, and concluding with the following 
among others from A1 Suli, respecting the best side to open and to 
finish the game, viz , to commence the opening on the sides, and to 
finish the game from the King’s side, and that towards the end the 
best play is that of the Book. It is related, that in India there 
was a player who during forty years never had a Pawn taken from 
him gratisj” but the author observes, we have never beheld sueeoss 
like this.” 

Chapter 8th is on the relative force of combined pieces, and of 
those which, when opposed to each other, produce a drawn ginne. 
The instructions are rather complicated, calculating the equivalent 
even of four Queens at once, and in our imperfect State of knowledge 
respecting the manner of carrying out the Eastern system, do not 
present much utility. 

the opening of the gnw^ which o#U t^hlah 
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,4^ m^00ti «f Okiq^ter was iftto&4o4 U^b^QliiStnilod hj 
«l wkieh ^oigkt sire skolehed m tho MS. Sm^ howeyor> aro 
litiiil^ aiid ijam o^y tiro wbiok ore fiUe4 op oihI oeooiapaiiied by 
4o sot seem properly to be opemags. These TibUbs^ e^ 
^epeobgs^ ate said to be earned after the players irbe ioreoted tb^ 
bat nooe ef the aames are giree. 

Tho Amosiag Games’^ contained in the 10th Chapter^ are similar 
to tl^ eontente of a chapter in another treatise described p« 30. 

Chapter 1 Ith^, on ]Vfans4bahs> or PosittonS; gives forty-two ^grams^ 
each> with the explanation^ occupying a page. There are examples 
of all kind^ games won and drawn, &o. Amongst tbw appears the 
celebrated position called Pilaram^s Mate. 

JRed plays and wins ** 

'^Red gives check with his Rook, on the Black King*s Rook*s 
square. King takes the Rook. Red removes Bishops to his 5th 
and discovers check from Rook. Black King to his Knight’s square. 
*Rook gives ch6<^ on Black Rook’s square. King takes tho Rook. 
The Pawn advances chocks. King to his Knight’s square, 
t Red Knight to Black King’s Rook’s Grd, mates.” (See pi. Ilf. fig. 1.) 

Those d^^octions were more concisely given by Dilaram herself in 

^two lines of verse i 

• • 

O King, sacrifice your two Rooks and not DiUrAm; 

Advance the Bii^op and Pawn, and checkmate with the Knight*.*’ 

Chapter 12th and last, is on tho art of playing without seeing the 
board, a degree of skill once considered the exclusive acquirement of 
the celebrated Philidor, but since exercised by the most distinguished 
French player of modern times, M. do la Bourdonnais, and now 
frequently exhibited, and even taught on system by many professors 
of the game. Similar instances of skill in Aiabian players are 

^ Jumphig over the Knight, according to the Eastern game. Bilaram’s kbite 
has hcMk pubhsh^d by Hr. G. Walker in the Palamtde, and u some other 
periodicals, bu#*l am unable to state from what original Persian source. 

By making 'the mask with the Knight on the Rook's 2nd, the Bishop being 
already placed on his own dth, this game may be accommodated to the Europeaa 
I3l6 ]^ay will tlm be (2nd move) Kn. to bis 4th, disc, ch.; th^remaSniug 
moves as before. piece or pawn, of either colour, must aka he pkwsd 

Bkch K*s 3d, there would he Hate on the moyf» 

j» **? tj ^ 
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f) 3 r liydd^ but uouu that can at alt compete wiili 
fn 'lAle Betaian work^ though all of ifaeiU fai^ atco^d ike IdgliiUI 
degree of perfection to which that branch qf tho art hafU^^]^ 
Ui^ived in modem European chesa-plaj; thus verifyilig the provis^fb 
so often exemplified^ that ''there is nothing new ut^er the sun/’^aUd 
showing that whatever wonders have been produced b^meehanical^ 
science in the civilization or demoralization of mankind^ mere intel^ 
lectual powers have accomplished in other nations^ and in earlier 
times^ almost every degree of skill which the supposed improvement 
of the present age seems to claim as an undivided rights 

Practical directions for the blindfold game are given in this 
chapter, which commence by instructing the player in the names of 
the squares of the board, so as to be able to understand whht may be 
announced to him as his adversary’s play, and to direct the movement 
of bis own pieces. He is therefore to picture to himself the board as 
divided first into two opposite sides^ and then each side into halves, 
those of the King and the Queen, so that when his N4¥b, or deputy, 
announces that "such a Knight has been played to the 2nd of the. 
Queen’s Rook,” or " the Queen to the King’s Bishop’s 3rd,” he may 
immedi§»tely understand its effect on the position of the game. This ^ 
mode of playing, however, is not recommended to those who do not 
possess a powerful memory with great reflection and perseverance, 
"without which no man can play blindfold,” Then follow more 
detailed instructions for calling the moves and playing them, and' 
there is a diagram to assist the study, numbered according to the 
names of the pieces and squares. There is also another diagram, 
blank, said to be for " the ending of the game,” but in its state in 
this MS. it of course admits of no explanation. 

The chapter is concluded by the author’s observation^ that some 
have arrived to such a degree of perfection as to have played 
blindfold at four or five boards at a time, nor to Lave made a 
mistake in any of the games, and to have recited poetry during 
the match; and he adds, "I have seen it written in a book, that a 
certain person played in this manner at ten boards at once, and 
gained all the games, and even corrected his adversaries when a 
mistake was made.” 

The MS. was copied in Rablfi, of the year 1021 (=:A.n. 1012)| by 
one Asahh al Kirmini. 

The term Gbdib, or Ghaibanah, to express playing blindfold^ oe 
.without looking at the board, in distinction from H4zir, or JiazitlUiahi 
the usual mode of play, restores the text in the jpEMWsge of Ai!ahsSishi 
where Manger has proposed Al OhaUh ht Al &h(Sb o| the 



« *^ApA ^AK A)wii 9»d i^iijrod <»6w^* 
<Hr.wijbb0«t se^ipg 'Ibe boal4;’’ ix>t#i^otdiiftg^ 
iWi)iieil4tt<(iop, <tigh4lib, idHori&u$, an epithrt wliich would bo 
pjeioaluoolar i^p>Hed to one sitting down to cliess> tbo emt beiog 
nneei'isin till bo 

^ TJie Aj^bio treatise contained in the British Museum Librairy is 
named A1 Sbatranj ul Basri^ Basrian Chess^ from llaaan al Basi;i» its 
abtiior. The full title of the work is The Book of Chess^ its posif 
tioas and beauties.” The copy was made in the 655th year of the 
Hijiah (= A.p. 1257)^ and the work itself may be assumed to be much 
older* Its object was to instruct the uninitiated in chess, in which) 
the author says, the greatest monarchs have delighted, aiui have 
made it, with other sciences, an essential part of the instruction of 
their sous. The division prescribed by the author is into Posi|ions 
specially connected with Check, Positions not so connected, a Chapter 
on Drawn Games, and a Supplement of select and elegant moves.” 
These are illustrated by very numerous diagrams, with the mode of 
.play In each explained at full length. Theio is also a preface, or 
rather what mighjt^be Qjfmsidered the mtroductoiy part of the work, 

^ occupying the first tweifty pages, the remainder being a sort of 
praxis. This introduction commences with traditions on the law- 
fulness and unlawfulness of the game, and an imposing array is 
exhibited of examples of its practice or pei mission by men of the 
‘most undoubted orthodoxy. Ihey are paraded with the same 
gravity and in the same solemnity of procession as in all other more 
serious questions of Hadis, and, in many instances, the anecdoto 
embodies only a very trifling incident in connexion with the subject, 
citing even instances oi doctors and divines saluting or returning the 
salute of those who played, or merely looking on^t chess-play, as a 
testimony at least of theii acquiescenco In its harmlessness. Thcie is 
mudi acuteness in the arguments by which the author labours to remove 


^ 1“ Manger’s edition, Vol. II. p. 877, adds, 

Mendosd in Gol. Ed. prostat ^ Ali ludebat aUenSf quod turbat, pto 

^ vtotoHorns, qui nunquam in ludo sucoumberat*’ Manger, there- 
fore, translates the pasa^^ ** Ludebat Ah ille yictor oum duobus simul ad^sr- 
Saribb et uumstrabai^ moveret, quantus esset solus adversus duos,** 


^ is also badly rendered here ** ciim moverei;” Tath sigUlT^^ng not 
a but ^^lUhrentage glven^’* a meaning not in eur Piethmartes, and 


eterloeked by Manger In anetlier paniSgV| p, 8^4^ 1. h 
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' irliijAi lAMm eo^mt^ii wilb iU oA^t fpiMfS 

Th«^ foUwiitg it n ^ei«m of Idlir 
tayt ibe omkit^ ^^%liiiail^ Wto eif^mtidi 
ill tttdy of bwi theology, or ere» of the ho^jr Cavan ilt^^ atio 
neglect prayer^ the offence is greats but consistetb m tibe pegleoi Of a 
juty^ not in the oause^ for vho shall say the atndiy of tlie Oovah it 
nnlawfal ? Or skonld he be so absorbed in pirivate prayer as net to 
obaer\re the fixed times of public worship, he offendetb also> bat 
neglect,, not by exceeding in prirate devotion, whtek last altors to 
be commended; and in like manner Chess may be prononnOed lawful 
and innocent unless it interfere with other more important duties, and 
even then it is the neglect itself, and not the cause of neglect, which 
is to be condemned.'* It may be suspected that these worthies of the 
Mahaminodan faith were anxious to protect by their dogmas an 
amusement which they ielt irresistible in its attraction^ and that the 
logic bestowed on chess-play resembles the quibbles in defence of 
witte-drinking, the evasive Fetwas concerning the use of coffee and 
tobacco, and the overstrained application of Sufi symbolism to tho 
sensuality of some of their favourite poets. 

The first few pages are occupied with this discussion. At page 6 
the invention of the game is treated of, but the account is confined to 
the usual story of Silsah ben Ddhir (thus written), and a sick king to 
whom he presented the board, receiving his reward in proportion to 
the progression of the squares, &c. A comparison between Nerd and* 
Chess follows, frequent in works on this subject, and, after it, the 
philosophical arrangement observed in the places and powers of the 
different pieces. The remaining part of the introduction touches on 
most of the subjects already more fully discussed m the preceding 
Persian treatise, exhibiting little novelty, except that, in the divi- 
mon of players into classes, two new names appear, those of A1 
Gandf and of Ibn Deuddn, both of Baghdad, but to whose further 
history I have found no clue. As chess-players they are placed here 
on an equality with A1 Adali. From the last-mentioned authority 
the value of the pieces is fixed in a short concluding chapter, and 
another, called Bdb ul Tadbi (Chapter on Openings), introduces tho 
practical part of the work, which occupies tho greater portion of the 
welume, and also seems its chief object. 

There are two hundred and fifteen diagrams in aU, of which, how- 
ever, several are blank, though equally accompanied by explanation* 
They are mostly positions, drawn or won, but at the eh<boe6nr some 
ef those games which, though not stiietly Cheaib MsrtA kmt it 
and illustrate the power of partienlar pMSb or the 
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r ^ Q^mt$ ^ onilme of llieso sheets was first s]^etcho4^ 1 hai^ been 
fa^ounod with the perusal of two Arabic MSS*^ froia the valuable 
ebUection of Sr. John LeO; and tbougb they contribute no additional 
« information of any extent on the subject of the Great Chess> they 
afSord many interesting particulars on the practice of the usual 
*)^ame and on some points in connection with it. The more important 
of these two w<)lk8 on account of its antiquity, though possessing less 
variety in its details^ is named the Nuzhatu arbdbi 'I fiedl fi 1 sha- 
tranji 1 manchP, and the author^ who calls himself in his preface^ Abi^ 
Zakaria Yah 3 ra Ibn Ibrahim al Hakim, describes it as a book on the 
invention and arrangement of Chess, compiled from various works. 
There is uo division into chapters, but the usual subjects are dis- 
cussed in the order observed by most Eastern writers, commencing 
with arguments in support of the lawfulness of the game, and tes- 
timonies in its favour from various writers. Its origin is explained 
^ according to the different stories already related in similar works, 
and among otheg fable^ respecting its invention, it is said to have 
been played first by Aristotle; by Ydfet ibn Nfih (Japhet, son 
of Noah); by Sdm ben Nfih (Shem); by Solomon, as a consolatioii 
for the loss of his son ; and even by Adam when he grieved for Abek 
Sayings of kings, sages, and physicians are quoted in praise of 
* chess-play, including examples of some of (he earliest Muslim doctors 
who either practised it or permitted it as harmless. 

At the sixth page the classes (Tabacat) of players are enumerated, 
and of those considered among the Aliyah, or highest class, are the 
names of Babrab, Jabir, Abul Nfiim, Al Adali, and Al Razi, the first 
and last of these being superior evon to the others. The qualifications 
of the subordinate classes are also given, but no mention made of par-* 
ticular players among them. 

At page 26 the value of the pieces is explained, agreeing in most 
of iba conditions with the rules already quoted on the same subject ; 
also the proportion of forces necessary to dravir or win at the end of the 
game, ^ 

An exiraet from Al Adali’s work briefly describes the different 
kinds of Chess, of which the first is called the Square .Chess 

1 
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_ Sadlj. “ The Complete Chess (jlSUJ}), of which the b(^d hi 


lOX with four additional pieces in the same form, called 
placed between the King and his Bishop and the Queen and Bishop on, 
each side ; their move that of the King> and tlieir value half a dirhem 
and a third oi a dirhem.” Probably their value was proportioned to 
the side on which they stood. # 

A1 Shatranj iil Rdmiyah, which is said to be taken from the Hiu- 
diyah or Indian game afoiesaid. There is some difference between 
tbe powers of its Rook and Knight from those of the common ChesSj 
and the Pawns do not quecn^ as (from its circular form) the board 
has no extremity. About seventy diagrams follow, exhibiting posi-* 
tions in the usual game, taken from the works of A1 Adali and A1 
Sdli, with explanations, also three others exhibiting the mode of 
covering all the squares in succession by the Knight’s move; the 
second mode is attubuted to Ali ben Mania and the third ^ 

to A1 Adah. Memorial lines are given for the rule. About twenty 
pages of the MS. are then devoted to extiacts in verse on Chess, 
selected from vaiious authors. There is no note of the scribe’s name, 
nor period or place of writing Tbe copy, however, is evidently of 
con^derable^n t i q u i ty . 

A second Arabic MS. in the same collection is 'entitled Anmuzaj * 
ul Catdl,*” which might be interpreted ‘^Exemplum rei militarim.” 
It Was transcribed in the month Rajah, a.h. 850 = 1446. A 
short preface, commencing with allusions to Chess and its praise as an 
amusement of kings and great men, proceeds to the title of the work 
and its arrangement, which is into an introduction and eight chapters, 
coinciding with the number of the rows of squares, so that '^each 
Bayt (or house) may have its Bab (door, or chapter),” also a Khdtl^ 
mah, or Conclusion. The Contents are then enumerated. 

1 he Introduction relates examples, similarly with the treatment of 
the same subject in other works, of the early Muhammedan doctors, 
and even of Companions and Followers of the Prophet, who either 
themselves played chess or were spectators of the game. Some of 




these are also said to have played “behind their back,” 
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lind 77 of tbe New. The author of the Anmlhihj, Ibn AbS Hajlab, ceto^osed also 

the hktory of %^pt, entitled SukKerd^n, Sugar-Basodi beti 
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without looking at the Couditfoua aM^laid,dowtt ffsp^et;^ 

Jig the lawfulness of "chess-pla^, whbk aoeoraing Ha eome weie 
thtee; rls., that the player should not gamble (play for money)/ tidi 
dblayptayer at thd appointed times; and that he should keep his 
tongue Irom ribaldry and improper eonversatiou. Some of the Shafl&h 
•seot^made the conditions fonr: not to play on the road; nor for a 
stake; nor to talk frivolously; nor to be estranged by it frotn the 
liknes of prayer. The sect of A1 Shdfit seems to have been the only 
one at all indul^^nt to chess-play, the other three Imams condemning 
it absolutely and unconditionally, while Abd Hanifah would not 
even salute a person playing it, nor roturn his salutation. The argu-* 
ment is continued on the respective merits of Chess and Nerd as to 
lawfulness ; this chiefly depended on the games being played for 
money or not, for where both were played for a stake, Choss was by 
many considered still more blameable than Nerd. The Introduction 

is concluded by a short chapter on the spelling of tho word guJiib 
quoting as authorities the Durrat ul Ghawwds^ A1 Safadi, and 
•others. Shitranj is stated to be the more correct spelling, but 
Shalranj said td^H)e tb^ more usual. It is also discussed whether 
S or Sh should commenc^ the word, and Shatrdn, Satrdn, Shash rang 
and Sad ranj, are offered as etymologies in support of the various 
orthographies. 

• The 1st Chapter, On the Invention of Chess,'* gives five stories, 
which are mostly those already known from other works ; there is, 
however, one rather different from the usual accounts, relating it to 
have been invented for certain kings of Hind, who were wise men aud 
unwilling to go to war, and for u horn Chess was proposed as a sorj of 
peace-arbitration by which to settle their disputes. Another version 
is that Nerd having been invented to prove to a king that mankind 
were slaves of chance, and their actions compulsory, some philof*^ 
sopher arranged the game of Chess to show that destiny was tempered 
by free will. The usual reward in corn is claimed by the inventor, 
and a separate section treats of its application in arithmetic, accord^ 
ing to diffefent methods. The first is the same given by Ibn 
KhalUcan^j a second, with a diagram, is taken from a work called 
Muhdz«\rdt ul Udaba; another is calculated in dirhems; a fonrtbi 
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*lR>m tl«6 DvAHii ml M[aiE!ji>afa, lnii«> Uid Ulst, i>f 4f^cir 
atitlior^ tskftked the ealoalatioti iii distaiieed df teiles. ' # 
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UmI AKyah !)9 i dftid fforer to oontain three id any on4 age. Ithta^ 
edtibah, or second class, is inferior to the AHyah by a Kniglit^s Paiien 
od the Queen’s side, or by a Rook’s Rawn; between the 3rd class and^ 
the highest there are the odds of a Queen ; the 4th receives from the 
1st Something more than a Queen and less than a Knight ; the 5th 
receives a Knight, and the 6th a Rook, and he who requires grep>ter 
odds is not ^considered a player. Two other sections of this chapter 
describe the respective value of the pieces, and their powers. 

Chapter 3rd gives an extract of eight pages from A1 Sdli’s wort, 
which it is difficult to abridge without injustice to the importance of 
its contents. Some of the maxims are those found in our treatises on 
the game, but there are also many practical rules applying only to 
Chess as modified by Eastern laws, and very interesting as a specimen 
of these peculiar tactics. A1 Siili's instructions are commented by 
the author who has extracted them, showing in nine pages their illus- • 
tration from war or history. 

Chapter 4th sets forth the qualifications necessary fora chess-player, 
and especially treats of the proper times and seasons for playing, the 
best being considered to bo when rain falls. The four temperaments^ 
are associatffi with four of the pieces, the King, Queen, Elephant, 
and Rukhj and Hippocrates and Galen are quoted for cures effected 
by Chess. 

Chapter 5th is anthological, and contains extracts in prose and 
verse, from various authors, in praise or blame of Chess. 

In the 6th chapter the Complete Chess is mentioned, the account 
of it being taken from the Arabic work last described, or, probably, 
both from an earlier treatise. Another variety is called Shatranjt 
S&ldiyah, of which the arrangement is said to be similar to the 
Complete Chess, except that its squares are eight, as in the Indian 
or Common game. In the Shatranjt S&idiyah, the Pawns are not 
allowed to queen. Other games are the Shatranjt Memdudah, and 
Rt^mfyah, of the former of which a diagram is given in the MS. 

the second part of this chapter describes several ingenious games 
and amusements cn the chess-board. The first is Mikbrdo ul Rukb, a 
trial of skill between two players, with one Rook each; another^ 

- - . -- - 1-... 

""-t I The Warm, the Cold, the Wet, and the Pry, which eoweiBpmft with the 
fbur component parts of the human frame, and are introduced by Afabhm dWiefa 
Into the whole system of Physics. 
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Af PkwM. Two othoi^nsitoea $70, to t^ke aiU tlie Pawtiis ill tMi mtk^ 
m ^0 Ml^ ^ IQiii^> Ike Powiui in one example Mng pimd 
diagotieily 11^1*06$ the hoord* In the Hikbrdc ul Afidl^ the Btshope M 
to take all the men in a certain number of mores ; and the last is the 
MikWe tti Bajddao, by A 1 Sdli, in which the eight Red Pawns placed 
on the line of the pieces^ are to move, one by one, in four mevea of 
thw Knight each, into the corresponding squares on the BhuAi: ttld^ 
A sequel to these games is the well-known problem of the Ship, first 
as described by Safadi, and then in other varieties* (Hyde, p. 23 .) 

The chapter following contains anecdotes of Chess, of which 
those of two, blind players, and some others, hare been already related 
by Hyde. The earlier part of the 8 th chapter seems wanting, or at 
least does not correspond with the title; the few poetical extract 
given are on the love of travel and its advantages, exemplified by 
the success of the Pawn, which becomes a chief when he leaves his 
own country. At the close of each of these eight chapters is found a 
selection of Mansdbahs, in diagram and in explanation, though their 
distribution in different parts of the treatise does not seem regulated 
by any intention beyond ihat of dividing them in portions. The 
conclusion of the whole work is a Macdmah Shatranjiyah, in rhetorical 
prose, similar to that of the celebrated Mac^mahs or Di|courses of 
Hariri, and forming a curious addition to the numerou^ imitations 
of that style which* have been composed on other subjects. This 
Chess Macamah is dedicated by the author to the Sultan Malik ul 
Adil, prince of Mdrdiu, and was composed by him as a sequel to 
another Mae^mah of his in honour of A 1 Malik ul Ndsir Hasan. 

The Nefafs ul Funun^, or Treasures of Science, a valuable Persian 
encyclopedia, by Muhammed ben Mahmud al Amuli, has three 
chapters on Chess, commencing the article Der Ilmi MaWib” (the 
Science of Games)” In the second chapter five different kinda are 
described, two of which are unknown to us from any other sources. 


* The whole t|fle is ^ interpreted in 

Baron Hammor-Purgstairs Catalogue of bis MSS., in which the work is fully 
deseribed, ^ Der Kenntnisse Kostbarkeiten aus der QUellen BraUten,’^ and in 
Eu||lish may perhaps be rendered, with a slight paraphrase of the origiiiab 
^'Treasures of Science iwm Virgin Sources,** There are copies in the East 
India House tihrary, aii|Pih the Gore Ouseley collection, and another, slightly 
Imperfect, in the possessioh of the writer of this note. The part re^ng to 
chess, iss in some of the copies, so incorrect as to require careful coUatioSi with all 
TlioahMdhijpaw^ndinthem 
ca4tldb, of them not even agreeing unth the text. 
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^ The first kind i« Skfttranjl 25awdt (ZW?) ul 
The fi^uaree are 10x10, and at the eornere are 
fiqitaree called HUin, or Fort, into which the King retires wbeB'tlifd 
pressed, and then nothing can happen to him, ubless his way 
Cepted so that he cannot move into thcm^ There are four Dehbj^hs, 
which seem the only additional pieces ; their move is like the BookV^ 
and in this game the Pawn never becomes a Queen* Another Ohess 
is on an oblong board 16 x 4. It is played with dice thrown alter* 
natcly by each player, and the moves are regulated by the throw. 
If Ace is thrown, a Pawn is to be played; if Deuce, a Eook^ 
Treis, a Knight; Qnatre, a Bishop; Cinq, the Queen; Seise, the 
King. (This appears to be the Shatianjt Merndddali of other writers.) 

A third Chess is arranged on a round board®, and in the middle 
is a small circle to which the King retires for safety, and in 
which, as in the first game, nothing can happen to him as long as 
he remains there. In tliis game also the Pawn cannot queen; and if 
two Pawns meet, one takes the other; and so also with tho Bishops. 
These two last games are said to be well known, like the Square 
Chess (Shatranjt Murabbd). 

A fourth kind of Chess, which is also on a circular board, is ar- ^ 
ranged to resemble the heavens, having seven stars and twelve signs, 
Tho signs, which are the spaces between tho concentric circles, are 
divided among the stars according to their mansions, and tho moves 
of each star are proportioned in number to the height of its heaven ,•* 
so that Saturn has seven squares, and Jupiter six, Mara five, the Sun 
four, Venus three, Mercury two, and the Moon one. 

The Great Chess (Shatranji KeMr) is tho fifth kind named in the 
NefdVs, and is said to contain, besides other things, a Zariifah and a 
Camel’. The encyclopediast excuses himself from entering into a 
description of its rules, the form of its board, figure of the pieces, 
and mode of commencing the game, as leading to too great prolixity, 


‘ But piobahly with the different power already assigned to 

them iu the Great Chess. 

* Ibn Arabsbah, p. 877) mentions the Bound and Oblong games among the 
varieties of Chess played at Timui’s Court: 

and this Round Board has also been reputed the invention 

[>f Timur, as well as the Great Chess Board ; both 6n equally sfight aitthority. 

) 4 round board, similar to fig. 3, pi. IT., bni wilii pieces difibrently arranged, 
is engraved in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. m ^ 

’ One MS. has Lion, no doubt a mistake in Uie points, for ^ ^ ^ 
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Aitd be ikeiefase oont^nts bimdelf witk giving some Mansfibahs 
^ tfce <^Sq«ar6 Chess, which is well known;” thus depriving us of the 
Msistmico we should have had in investigating the still obscure game 
of Timur* • 

Of these Ma&s6babs about fifteen or sixteen are given, but they 
present no novelty after those contained in other practical works 
already mentioned. 

There is a chapter on the ethics, or rather, social observances of 
Chess, from which the following is a selection. 

India thoy try a person’s fitness for the duties of a Wazir 
by playing chess in his presence. If he looks on silently, they put 
confidence in him, but if he gives advice, they consider him wanting 
in discretion.” 

Rule, Even if asked to decide a dispute at chess, do not, but 
say, 'I did not see,’ unless attending the match expressly as an 
arbitrator.” Another rule recommends not talking too much at the 
game, as it disturbs your adversary; also, not to be tediously silent; 
not to swear at chess; and when play is over, not to touch the 
men, but to leave them till your adversary sets them for a fresh 
game; ^^and if any one^asks, ‘Who won?* even though you have 
•won all the games, not to say, * I won;’ but, ‘ I won some, and my 
opponent some.’ In short, so to play chess that it may become a 
source of love, not a cause of hatred,” A wholesome code of social 
laws, which it would Jbe well to enforce and practise as strictly in our 
chess-play as the fixed rules of the game itself. 

Besides separate treatises on the history and tactics of the game, 
a favourite subject in Eastern rhetorical composition is the parallel 
between Chess and Nerd, each having its partisans. At the end of 
Wassdf’s celebrated Persian history^ is a declamation of this kind, of 
considerable length, and in a highly ornamented style. The Praise 
and Blame of Chess are a theme for poets as well as prose writers, 
and under these heads are usually divided the extracts on this 
subject in, their Anthologies, especially those from Arabic authors. 
The two following pieces present the two varieties of style, and 
exhibit bo'th sides of the q^uestion. They are from the “ YawdKit ul 


* Commonly known ^ the TirikhI W'assdf, but the proper title U 

Abdallah FazluUah, warned 

Warndfiil Hezrat. 

rot* XIII, * ® 
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® h Titlnable ArMe ‘wcA itt the ediectl^m irf Bil!^ Hiim^ 

at Vie^fttta'. 

The firtl of thefie, in Ptaiae of Chom> is from the Diwaa e# |£| 
• poet Ibn ul Mut&zz, and is quoted in the anthology referred to> as tha 
best of all similar compositions. The following free translation of it 
exhibits perhaps its spirit rather than its beauties. The passage it 
Blame of Chess is in prose, and the text of both is given ia tivS 
Bote^. 


In Praiie of Chm^ by Ihn vl Mutin. 

O thou whose cynic sneers express the censure of our favourite OheSS ! 

Snow that itsjskill is sci^e^ self, its play distraction from distress. 

It soothes the anxious lover’s care, it weans the drunkard frcHoa excess <t 

It counsels warriors in their art, when dangers threat and penis press ; 

And yields us, when we need them most, companions in our loneliness. 

Censure of Chess, 

“ The Cheas player js ever absorbed in his Chess and full of care, 
jwearing false oaths and makiag many vain excuses; one who carelii 
only for himself and angereth his Maker I ’Tis the ga^ne of him who 
kecpeth tic fast only when he is hungry^ of the official who i$ ijos 
disgrace; of the drunkard till he recot ereth from Lis drunkenjaess i 
and in the Yatimat ul Dehr it is said, Abiil Cdsim al Kesrawi haiicd 
Chess sund constantly abused it, saying, You n^ver see a Chess-player 
rich, who is not a sordid miser, nor hear a squabbling that is not OH 
a q[uestion of the Chess-board.” 


^ ^9 RuMnen des Zarten kn 

Lobe und Tadel jedea Dinges,” by Al Saalabi. Hammer-PurgstaH’s Hand- 
Bchriften, No. 11. 
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^ Tbe ^mi^y of aneodote^ of Ob^m in iho Eael may bo * 

eonceivedi ffom the number of their great men who made it their 
study* Gfaarlemaguoi in the European annals of chese^play, is said 
to hare staked bis edipire on a single game; but a still more extraor- 
dinary wager is recorded between the celebrated Harun and bis wife 
^ubaidah, which influenced even the succession to the Khalifate^ 
There is also a curious anecdote respecting the same prince^ whicfa> if 
aathentio, adds a new feature to the romantic history of the Berme- 
kides^ and connects Chess with the reason of their disgrace and 
downfall. 

It has often been stated that one of the causes of J&far’s fall, the 
last of his house who enjoyed honour and power under its fiokle 
patron, was in connection with his marriage with Abbdsiah, the sister 
of the Khalif. The reason usually given for A1 Rashid’s consent to a 
marriage so much inferior to the rank of the beautiful princess, and 
which was fraught with such dangerous happiness to the young 
bridegroom, has been assigned to be the Khalif’s desire to remove the 
inconvenience of his sister’s occasional visits to the royal apartments, 
where Jdfar, as Minister^ was frequently in attendance; but the 
motive assigned for it in the following anecdote has not, I believe, 
been published. 

^^Al Rashid was devoted to the game of Chess, and he had a 
sister, called Abbdsiab, who played well. Now Jafar used to beat 
.A1 Rashid (at chess); as his sister also did, and it was Al Rashid’s 
wish to see which of the two (Jafar or Abbdsiah) would prove superior, 
in his presence. Then he said to Jafar, ^ I will give thee (my sister) 

f 

JUj AwJLi 

Lai 

fgXm 

^ It is to be found, in translation, in Von Hammer's RosenosI, 2nd vol., or 
Flaosohehen. The story is too long for insertion heroi and would ^pfibr by 
ahvidgauisiil* 
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^ Abbisiali in marriage^ on condition that thou approach her not, except 
by my command and appointment;’ and A1 Rashid sent for the Oddbj; 
and he wrote Abbasiah’s marriage contract with Jafar: and Abbd* 
siah used to sit. with Jafar, whether A1 Rashid was present or not, 
and used to play with him^” 

We have seen in the tales of the Thousand and One Nights the 
young prince, when transformed into a monkey, play Chess with 
the king, his patron ^ In the Jdmi’ ul Hikaydt, a monkey plays 
chess with the son of his master, a Kutwal in India, and quarrelling 
about the game, kills him with a blow of the board, thus furnishing a 
ludicrous parallel to the numerous Chess homicides, especially among 
royal players, in the histories of the West®. 


lJUii <~sXib 3 [^^0 ^ 

^ *2\jI 

^ Jouij 

^ o 

3f. XXtiC *1 ■ ■ AxXj ^ ^ ^ ^ 

This interesting anecdote, both in text and translation, was kindly communi- 
cated to me by the Rev. G. Hunt, of Plymouth. It is taken from one of the 
numerous MSS. containing anecdotes of Hardn, and the imperfections of the copy, 
as shown by the inclosure of brackets, have been supplied by Mr. Hunt himself, as 

well as the following note “ The MS. reads ^uJUu line), which cannot 
be right. For if Harun only wanted to know whether Jafar or Abbasiah was a 
better player than himself, he could ascertain that without bringing Jafar and 
Abbasiah together in his presence. Both beat Atm, and what he wished to see 
was which of the two would beat the other, and this could not be unless they 
met, and they could not meet, according to Oriental etiquette, unless married.” 

* In the Story of the Second Royal Mendicant,” according to Lane*8 tram- 
lation. It is to be regi^tted that Mr. Lane has not taken an opportunity of 
bestowing on us, from lus extensive resources of learned research and practical 
experience, some detailed information on the present or former practice of Chess 
in Egypt. In a Note (67), the game is said to be played somewhat differently 
in different parts of the East.” 

3 Pepin's son killed the son of King Ottocar of Bavaria in this manner. 
The story, as related by Belenus of Lunenburg, and repeated in tbe poem 
J^uirinalia, in the twelfth century, is cited, with numerous similar anecdotes from 
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The caution againat indulgence in foolish and even improper^ 
<^nTersation daring cheaa*play^ recited in some of the preceding pages 
as Ethics of GhesS; seems not to have been an unnecessary precept. 
A memoir of Imddfer, in the Atesh Kedab^ affords a proof of its 
gross violation; and supplies the subject of an epigram by that poet. 
As a specimen of a more inoffensive style of wit during chess-play; 
the following humorous anecdote has been contributed by the same 
$Slued correspondent from whom I received the quotation in 
page 36. 

^^It is said that two men were playing chesS; when a person 
present observed that one of the players was in check. Then he said 
to him, * Cover it j’ but as soon as he had said to him ' Cover it,* up 
started the player and rushed suddenly upon him with a huge fist, 
and thrust him away. Then he said, ^ God has made you witnesses 
against him, that he intermeddled with my dignity.’ The other re- 
plied, * And what is it I have said about your dignity^ The first 
answered, ‘You said to me Ustur (Cover), and I do not allow this; 
jfor if it be mispronounced, it becomes UsMur^ and Usbtur in the 
Persian language jneans, ‘Camel;* and Jamal (Camel), if mispro- 
^ nounced, becomes Hamal (Aries), and Hamal is a constellation in the 
heavens; and there is associated with it a constellation called Zfil 
Carnain (the two-horned, viz., Capricorn), and so he made me out to 
be a Ram’ {ie, Olens, or Cornutus). Then they who were present 
•laughed^*' 


the early Chronicles, by Sir Frederick Madden, in his learned “ Historical Re- 
marks on the Introduction of the Game of Chess into Europe,** &c., in the 
Archaologia, Vol. XXIV, 1832. 

A monkey also plays chess in a story related in the Falamode, Vol. I. 1836-* 
“ Le Singe et le Gascon.** 

030 J 0j0 3 O ^ yy 

jJjAUi 




X 
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3^0 3 OJO 3 O^OJ 

^ diVk, ji&\ 
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^ OheM is also a sigu in Eastern dreams^ and bas its appro{>tiate 
interpretation in tbeir T&bir Ndmahs^ or Dream-books. In a Tnrkiflj]^ 
work on this snbjeetS 1 find it to portend ^*a foolish and vexatious 
undertaking/’ and in a chapter of the NefalVul Funfin, already 
quoted, which treats of Dreams, it is said that to dream of playing 
Chess announces dispute on vain subjects; and if one dream that 
he beats his adversary at Chess (or at Nerd), it signifies that ha will 
have success in vain undertakings. The Nuzbat ul CulOb, in the 
4th chapter, '^Malahi” (Amusements), says that to behold Shatranj or 
Nerd signifies ^Wain undertakings, deceit, and treachery,” 

Of poetic specimens, some are in the form of riddles on Chess. 
The following, in Persian, is the composition of ZiiY, a poet of 
Ardub4d. It forms a Castdah or ode, in praise of Shah Gharib Mirza, 
son of Husain Mirza Baicara, and though the allusions rather too 
plainly disclose the subject of the enigma, the author has shown inge* 
nuity in the manner in which he has turned it to the compliinent of 
his patron^. 

yAi 

Am 

Am 

Am 

'S' '5' j 1? 

I^CaBV/oi ^^x4> 

^ iuli printed at Constantinople, a.h. 1206 = I 7 DI. 

3 Zi&l according to the Atesh Kedah, came from his native place, 

ArddbSd, to Herat, and entered the service of the celebrated £<m^^ AH Sbfr. 
After the fall of the Gdrgdn power, be fled from Khurasan to Azarbaijan, and 
died at Tabriz in that provmoe, a.h. 927 (a.i>, 1520). Ziil fw|U8 ohiefl/ a lyric 
Mtsr. 
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Ci»4.y0^ j SjjiSii *$ «is u 

^ ^fjiSJ Jlf jSjlUt yS 

^ •(N* 

(i>l> 

nH K4Xj£i « ^IaaI^ ^ ^ 

kJc^I jiuL4 ir^lw .sS^ j 

l^LwWhJ ^(3 9mma0K^j£> i^LSlV C ^j^UsXm^ 

AM 

In the encyclopedia called Mift^li ul Sa^dat’, under the division 
Ilm ul Muamma (the Science of Riddles) is found an Enigma on the 
name of Muhammed^ in which an allusion to Chess is introduced: — 

** Th^ vow of Moses twice repeat; 

The princi))les of life and heat ; 

The squares of Chess, in order due, 

Must take their place between these two ; 

When thus arranged, a name appears, 

, Which every Muslim heart reveres/* 

The solution of this Enigma presenting some difficulties, it was 
referred by Baron Hammer-Purgstall to one of the Ulema of Con- 
stantinople for my instruction. The original of the interpretation, 
thus obligingly communicated to me, is found in the note, appended 
to the Arabic text ^ The Enigma is thus explained :— 


* SjUaJI ^ »4>UaJ1 2 ;UA.^ ^SchlUssel der GlttckwHg- 

h#lt und Lsttohte der HerrSohaft,*’ llandsohriften Hammer-Pargstairs, No. 19. 

( 2 ji\ ^ oCax. > l#41 ® 

X«j4f i^U» 

¥» 

* tsinii.1 ^ ^ .-J5, ^ ^ 
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Take the ‘ vow of Moses/ which is 40; double it, and it becomes 
80, equivalent to the two Mims in the name Muhammed* Place 
under these the bases of the temperaments, that is, the Elements, 
which are four (the power of the letter D); tben*take the number of 
the houses (or squares) of Chess, which are eight in a row, and place 
it (8 = to the letter H) between the two M’s, and you have the name 
of the Prophet, Muhammed (M H M D).” 

It lias been necessary to turn the Arabic commentary a little, in 
order to make the solution more intelligible to those unacquainted 
with the trick of Eastern riddles. Some further explanation id also 
required to illustrate the solution itself. The vow of Moses refers to 
his forty days’ fast. The four temperaments, the Bile, Atrabile, 
Phlegm, and Blood, are represented in the Arabian system of physics 
by the four elements, which are considered to be connected with them. 

The figures refer to the numerical powers of the Ahjad, or 
Alphabet. 

The Enigma itself has been attributed, though on uncertain 
grounds, to Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

In Persian poetry the images drawn from Chess are innumerable, 
and abundant opportunities are afforded for the lively imagination of 
their poets in ingenious allusions to the terms of the game, and their 
fanciful adaptation to the objects of their verse, especially a play on 
the word Shah, King, frequently applied to the beloved object, and 
Rukh, as the cheek or face of beauty, and also*the piece called Rukh 
in chess. 

^ur uHaaj u ja 

^ tJ ^ 

Kemdl upon thy lip staked all his soul and lost ; 

Play not against an adversary with two Rukhs (cheeks).” KemdL 

3 

VillAa?* ISl ^ ^ 

^ jujuai , ^ gu^i 

^ * 4 ^^ 
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f . y<0 yS^jJ jlj ^^Ul»J LJ 

For ono moment draw the rein of friendship with the hand oi 
mercy, 

That Biadti may lay his cheek {Rukh) before the horse (Asp) 

of his Sovereign (Skaky^ » . . 

U 

Am 

• ^jXmS li-:> iS j^j ■ ^ 1 

L« 4fjlj jJ 

When my beloved. learnt the chess-play of cruelty, 

In the very beginning of the game her sweet cheek {Ruhh) took 

my heart captive.” __ 

Kemal Khojendi. 

From similar passages interspersed through the Diwans of the 
Persian poets, many of the terms of Chess may be illustrated. 

cHa^ ^ 

II jjl vJif* jid 

If the Shahrukh of meeting led Bisdti to death (Mate), 

Why did he take in his hand the reins of the horse (Asp) of 
desire 1” 

Bisdti. 

The chess-play of love’s grief is a pleasing check-mate” 

Feriddudtn Attdr. 

if I m ^ if vILotiia «XJL^u iS 

♦ al^J jF j J.J ^ 

Though thou mayst win the chess-game of union, 

It cannot be won without the Attack of desire ; 

Alas I that the FUberid of thy love 
Cannot witiiout difficulty be dissolved ! 

Unless there be an error in play, 

Thou oAUst not place thy Bnkh (or cheokLpainst hers.” 

\tfa$an DMewi. 
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The followiDg Fragment from Anwari’e Diwan presents a series of 
images drawn from the game i'— 

if Af CIMaSj 

if < ** 

♦ _»-<t ^ 3f- ^‘>*J 

* j' 

* ^ zji^ #J i "T*^' bc^rf* 

1-11^ j jW 

^ ^ ^ y cI 1 aa« 4> ^ 

ijfL i.** Km] SiXA lJ* iS ^y^jium kLm 

Sf. gVyiMU ^ 

^ ^ y. IP* ^ (s>yt 

* tth 3^/ 

Besides these incidental allusions to Cbess^ which seldom exceed 
the limits of a single couplet^ whole poems have been composed, of 
greater or less extent, either in praise of the game, or on its principles 
of play. Such compositions are chiefly in Arabic, some of which are 
known to us only from extracts preserved in Anthologies, similar to 
those already described, and others are presented entire in different 
manuscript collections. One of these, a Casldah, containing nearly 
eighty lines, is found in the Diwan of Ibn al Afif^, In the Library of 

fho Unfifili MiisiAiini 


^U» ' 

Vi III t xAC ^1x3) ^ iSmA 

(Jjf 

TbeMS,isfat|||C^li| 0 tiett 
al Aflf at alia.” ^ 
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i «A iod^liMcl to the kiadneM of Da. 0(>«nig«# Of Doibi, fbr « 
tofj of » Pen^ poodt on ChoAi, whiob bo WM M obH^g M to 
hare touiMdbed for me and wni orea for the ptirjpoMo of tho preieBt 
oway. It U in the iJidaetio fining and chiefly exhibits ptseticBl rales 
for playing the nsual short.gMne. The irhole poem consists of about 
three hundred couplets, composed in the Khafif, or metre of the 
Pjjjltceh of Semiif, and commences its exordium in praise of the Deity, 
wi% an allasion to the colours of the chess-board : 

a. A * ^ •• • t 

Aamm jf sLw« y 

From thee both Sun and Moon derive their lights 
Thou markest Day from Nighty and Black from Wbito*’* 

The Tauhld^and N^it, or praises of the Deity and the Prophet, 
differ little from the usual style of such invocations in similar compo- 
sitions, and appear to have little reference to the subject of the poem. 
They are followed almost immediately by directions for placing the 
men, instructions on their relative value and best mode of position, 
• with two or three varietietf of play, such as the Queen against two 
Rooks, and others already mentioned. A short chapter, rather irregu- 
larly introduced, discusses in a few lines the question of tbe lawfulness 
of Chess, which it admits on three conditions, viz., that it be not 
played for a stake, nor to the neglect of prayer, nor with indulgence 
in frivolous or dissipated conversation ; to whicli conditions the author 
adds also, that it should be played with persons of good character, and 
that the match should not exceed three games at a sitting. Then 
follow twenty-four diagrams of positions, tho mode of play being 
explained in verse. There is also the problem of covering the 64 
squares of the board with the Knight, in so many moves. One of the 
games is Dilaram’s Mate, already described in the analysis of Major 
Yule's MS. There is some difference in tlio story as it is related in 
the poem, though the position and solution aj:e tho same^ 

The poem concIRides with a few lines in praise of the author's 
patron, to whom it is dedic!;ted, and who appears to have been named 
Saif Khdn. There is no other clue to its history, nor to the name 

> This game seehls to hate had a place in Dr. Hyde*s authorities, 
though, not meeting with the tale connected with it, he mentions the Position as 

^^Manshbo *1 (JjAriya, i. e., Thema Lus49 currenHs.^^ ^ 

evidently fifiif* te it W 7 %mM vet dneVUt leU,. DUgnmm^ 
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ox birth*plaoe of the poet^ and^ until I have an opportunity of further 
information from the source whence I derived the MS., I am unable 
to give any particulars concerning this little work. It is styled, simply, 
Bisdlahl Shatranj on the cover of the copy sent. me. In a literary 
point of view it affords a pleasing resemblance to Vida’s celebrated 
Latin poem, and to the Caissa of Sir W. Jones. 

A history of celebrated Eastern Chess-players would form an 
interesting chapter of biography, and a desirable complement to a 
treatise on the literature of Chess. Abundant materials are supplied 
by the names which occur in anecdotes relating to the game, and°many 
are to be gathered from the different Openings or Positions which bear 
titles from their authors. Among the Persian poets we find several 
who were renowned for their skill in chess-play, which is in every 
instance carefully recorded by their biographers, as a merit worthy of 
being mentioned with their literary and poetic talentnand their profi- 
ciency in the higher branches of art or science. Tdhir of Nasrabad, who 
wrote memoirs of the poets in the reign of Shah Abbas, mentions 
one Azim, or N4zim, of Yezd, who pretended to superiority in all 
arts, especially Chess, in which he boasted that he would give even 
Lejlaj a Knight, and beat him.” Tdhir however adds, that he^ 
had himself, notwithstanding his own want of skill, beaten this pre- 
tended champion several times. 

Some of the best rhetorical specimens containing allusions to 
Chess are to be found in these biographies of poets, or other great 
men, to distinguish them for their skill in the game, or, meta- 
phorically, to describe their excellence. Thus, in Auhadi’s Life of 
Kh^jah Ali Shatranj i, already mentioned (p. 42). 

“ When he moved his Rukh, (or face,) in the Arena, (or Board) 
of imagination, he gave the odds of two Horses and the Elephant 
to the Kings of rhetoric; the Gambit-player of fancy fell mated 
in the Fllbend of confusion from his Pawn’.'’ 

Similar to this is the metaphorical allusion to Chess in a memoir 
of Abul Farah Buni, another poet of early date, in Taki Auhadi’s 
Tazkirah, theUrfdt. * • 


Though Man84|i>Ahi»meaua merely a Position at Chess, the words Hansdbah- 
bdz are here translated * Gambit-player,* for want of a suiti^ expreasiom 
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Lilij of htfi genius^ when it plaiyed the Nerd of knowledge^ 
gl^e the Three^fttroke more to the coursens of the hippodrome in the 
Shashder of power^ and when he manoeuvred the two-knight game in 
the exerciee of imagination on the Chess-board of composition, woujd 
give two Knights and a Queen to the Shahafil of intelligence^*’ 

. In the life of Alduddiu JehdnsOz is a passage descriptive of the 
attack made hy that Prince and his brothers on the army of Behrdm- 
skdb, which also introduces many of the names of the Pieces, but 
without affording any novelty of illustration*. 

Lflaj, Lejlaj, or Lejaj is named by Hyde, who fully discusses 
the subject in his Chapter De Inventore, Auctore,** &c , (Shahiludii,) 
p. 57. To those who have not access to that work, it may be neces- 
sary to explain that this person was by some supposed to be the 
inventor of Chess, and by others, merely to have excelled at it, and, 
in general, to b^ the Coryphmus and prototype of gamblers and players. 
Allusions to him under each of his three names are found in the ex- 
tracts, both prose and verse, quoted in this essay, where he is repre- 
• 

' Shashder is the Board at Nerd or Backgammon. Several of the Chess terms 
in this and other extracts are not yet sufficiently illustrated to enable us to under- 
stand them. Some few of them are expAined later. 

- — f>mm Km 

^ ^ ** tSJiykfjaS 

j ^ ^1^ y-Uip aU (j»yi ^ tyi 

■* 

&o. tXm>. #*3U- jSjJ 
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4N»iited not ^tily to Ii^ve \mn a playar at ChM; bat at athe? games^ 
From tho ropeiitioo of two of the names in the same passage, if 
quoted by Hyde, and some ambiguity in the explanation from the 
diotionary cited below, it might be assumed that there were two dif* 
ferent persons, liojlaj, and LiWj, or Lejdij, one the iuTento? of OhesSi 
and the other a celebrated player at it. 

Dr. Hyde has so learnedly illustrated the instruments of ehess^ 
play, that little remains to be added to his information. The word 
Kalh however, is worthy of remark, as used in the Price manu- 

script to signify any one of the pieces, and also collectively for the whole, 
as well as Kdldha, in the regular Persian plural. No such signification 
is given in any of the native dictionaries among its many meanings, 

aud it seems, like Asbdb (. and AUt, equivalent, 

in a general acceptation, to our word Piece, and the German Stuck, It 
does not appear in any other Chess treatise, the Persian word most 
frequently employed, especially in poetry, being Muhrah * 

The usual colours of the Chess-men appear to have been Black 
and White, though often also Black and Red, by which the two 
sides are distinguished in the positions of the Price MS. In the 
poem described p. 43, the colours are Green and Red. The division 
into White and Black gives occasion to many ingenious allusious of 
their poets j Ghazdli of Meshed says:-— 

jx} 9 '-r^ gyA* 

Fortune, to win the ready stake bf thy life, 

‘‘ Checquered in white and black the chess-board of day and night®.” 

MrAan gvj;ki 

• This couplet, end one Bimilar, p. 43, seem to controvert the prevailing 
opinion that the squares in Eastern Chess are not of different colours. It is 
uqwhere so stated in their treatises. MS. diagrams are, necessarily, alike, as 
even in engraving it Yequires a somplicated process to represent ihe pieces on 
coloured squares. , 
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' ’ik» feU««iiig AMplMbi pneMBt jkm and« of wood, oM * 1*0 
of Iroiy. FmiM lliy||Mi!ifa ill Col^t 

kU ^jieL& ^ 

The addition of royalty to other monarcha than him, 

^ Jjji like the name of King bestowed on a few wooden pieces at chess/* 

t ^ 

CJ (JL^' 

That cheek (Rukh) of hers would win from all the fair ones of 
the world, at the chess-play of beauty, 

Though each one of them should have a cheek (Rukh) of ivory/* 

Vernal of Khojend, 

• The term Ma^nbah a Position at Chess,” is impro- 

perly called by Hyde a Gambit, (‘^De Situ Lusuum, qui vulgo Gam- 
•bettee vocantur, Ch. VTI,, p. 135), the Gambit of our modern game 
consisting in a peculiar mode of opening by advancing a second pawn 
and offering it for an advantage. The Mansubah is merely a position 
of the pieces from which some curious andmscientific manner of win- 
ning or drawing is to be deduced*. The opening, or commencement of 
a game, is called Tdbiah an Arabic word signifying the 

array of an army for battle ^ and answering also extremely well to 
our term in chess, Aitacl, Both Manshbahs and Tobiahs are asso- 
ciated with the names of the inventor, or the player to whom they 
first occurred, as, in our chess-books, Cunningham’s Gambit, the 
Muzio Gambit, Ac., but thoie are also the two following Mansu- 
bahs, of which one occurs in tho Anmuzaj, and the other in the 
Nuzhat, of Dr. Lee’s collection, and they are there quoted from 
Adali’s and A1 Sdli’s works. They are 31^^ SU-jb iaykiMi 
perhaps fid 3UJU and they appear to be named 


^ In JobD8Qti*s Persii^ and Arabic Phaionary, Mansdbah ” is called ‘‘ tho 
game of Chess,” iostead (particular) game or position at Chess.” 

^ o 

* t- fr Sr? is ^ Noun of Action of lljj 2d eonjuggtion of which is 
e^Lplained, " Jnstmxit aciem vel exercitum.” 
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from ilia nature of the poaitiou^ riz., the one, ae iugenioualy leading 
to a Bravirn-ganie, and the other as a defenaiye position 

The following are the principal Tibial^ or Openings, coltee&d 
from the different works already mentioned, with whatever illustriition 
is afforded by the limited materials we possess* 

Thbiat ul Muraddid, with which J4bir^ 
and, after him, Babrab used to 
open his game. It was called so, 
" from repulsing 

the two Knights.*’ 

0 ) With which Ab6 Farhu used to begin. 










Muwashshah, played by A1 Siili and 
mentioned in his book. 

Watad ul anz, (?) also described by A1 
Suli. 

A1 Muldhic, so named by 'A1 S41i be- 
cause, ho says, *>5 

(jAxaj 

Mashiikhi, with which Temi^i (f^“) 
used to commence. 

Tabiat ul Muacrab was played by 
^ Fam ul Hut. 

T&biat ul Mujannah. One of the paint- 
ings in Major Price’s MS. bears the 
name of Mujannahi Tem^m, but is 
too much defaced to show the na- 
ture of the opening. It is probably 
a system of opening on the sides, 
as recommended by A1 Sdli, in his 
treatise quoted, p. 22. 

so many Open- 
ings described in 

T&blatu Saif work (An- 

Thbiat ul Ajaiz m6z%j); but the 

miatulSay41ah *!»« 

^ iiatnes does not ap<* 

pear* 



Tlir^" other ^a^es are figured at Ibe ooudmeiiceineiit of Majdr 
Frioe'e MS.^ but ii; is cM^cuU to know whether to assign them to the 
class of er Tfibiahs. They are called Haliji 

Jandh and Mufillao ( <_ The first is probably named 

after some player called Halil. The Jandh appears to be connected 
meaning with the Mujannaht Temdm^ already mentioned, which 
f<)9Q[ows it in the MS. and to be a side opening, on the mngs. The 
only iUastration I can offer for the Mudllac is in this line of the poet 
Kemal of Khojend, 

C—jdaj ^ 

’/rd is explained in the Maddr ul Afdzil and the Muyid nl 
Fuzala to be, ** that piece at chess which is interposed between the 
King and a Rook to protect’* (the King from the Rook’s check), and 
the name to be derived from *Ard, a place in which there is no tree 
nor covering;” the vowel being changed, as the dictionary says, to 
denote an altered meaning ^ 

^ The signidcation of Dest, as a (single) game, is fixed by 

the Burhdpt Cdti and other worked It frequently occurs in the Price 

Aw 

MS., as, in *^at the end of the game ” The word ^j\j 

(Bdzi), corresponding with the Arabic (L&b), is used to 

express the Flag or Move, and it appears at the head of all chess 
problems in phrases similar to the following; — 

Black plugs and wins” (literally, wins and the move 

is his). 

Aw 

J.UU iS I,* 

\ji ' rt^ fAwlj tfg^\ « *‘ I,* 

^ jj la&l ^ AJj* U OoJ 
The explanation in the 0ldir ul AfSzil is similar. 

iSi] ^ S sy*— . ClxwA* 

* A.*xr ^ yji> vTawA 

• Toi. xm. • B 
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A misa{»{>reli6iisioo has arisan an to the nteanitig th^ tem Shctik 7 
RMt respecting which there is an anecdote cnrrent in xnest cf t^ 
works on Chess, as having been bestowed as a nqme on Timer’s eldest 
son, and from him applied to Shahrukhiah, a city on the river 
or Jaxartes. The story is related in Hyde, both frpm the Greek his- 
torian, Ducas Bysantinus, and from Ibn Arabshah's narrative, but h 
erroneously explained to be a •check to the King from the Book* ^'Si 
quia Rucho monebat Regom, ille dicebat Sh4h Riich, Is., Shdli 

d Rucho.” (Hyde. VI. 128) The same signification is said to be 
preserved in the Italian term Scaccorocco. Shahmkh, however, is 
clearly nothing else than an attack by which the King and his Rook 
are checked at the same time, so that, the King being forced to move 
or otherwise defend himself, the Rook is taken by tbe piece that 
checks. It is metely a double check, which as it insures the capture 
of a Rook (by far the strongest piece in the Eastern game), and pro- 
bably other advantages, is naturally a move of the highest import- 
ance, and one which might decide the event of the game. For this 
reason also it might have been usual to announce it to the adversary; 
though there is no evidence of this custom ; just as some persons in play- 
ing the European Chess have the habit of calling Check to the Queen, ' 
or Double Check to the King and Queen, a move of corresponding 
consequence with Shah Rukh. The simple check of the King by the 
adversary’s Rook would, under ordinary circumstances, bo of little 
consequence, nor should it necessarily affect the issue of the game more 
than a check by any other piece. The question, in fact, is com- 
pletely settled by the interpretation given, in the dictionary called 
Bailor! Ajam, to the expression, suffer Shah 

Rukh, which is when the King is checked, so that he is obliged to 
move, and his adversary takes the Rukh*.” In illustration of this 
meaning a couplet is quoted from the poet Zuhfiri’s DescriptiouL of 





oir mk nmix ^ik» ov &mfi» $l 

wMA Wl^porto the kfMwiiee notiee wm ^^imo «f it, 
erM I«Mt the strol^^ Mtiipiuieed, m in Cheek or ^3^ieelt^oBeto# 

j^iaA SiiM, eepanrtelj, ie interpreted is the seme die^omuj no 
“Two pieces nt ohessS*’ and sot, s stroke nt eheas. The positum is 
more psrtioolarlp illostrated in one of the examples of Games is the 
Chess IPoem described p. 43. 

Dr. Hyde would seem to extend the use of a similar exioettriou to 
other combinations, as the Check by the Queen, or the Bishop, or the 
Knight. If his authorities indicate its use, it is probably to be e:jK;- 
plained, as in Shah Rukh, to signify a Double Check in which one of 
those pieces is attacked as well as the King. The same principle, no 
doubt, might be applied to another term he quotes, Asp-Fersiu, or 
Shah-Asp Ferzin, and probably also to Shdb^ni. Supray p. 45. 

Filbeud (or Filbeod) an^^Ferzinbend would appear, from the use 
i^ade of these terms in the fe# places in which they occur in the tree^ 
tises, to signify what we call forhng two pieces, of which the Bishop 
or the Queen would be one. The Bah4rl Ajam describes Pilhend m 
position at chess,*’ but explains the compound "Pilbend dddan” 
cXaaXaj) to be* an expression signifying to ^^mate by a eheck 
with the Bishop®.'* This, like the interpretation erroneously given to 
the term Shah Rukh, would not imply a stroke of such importance as 
to decide the game, or even to justify the metaphorical use of these 
words in the passage of Nizami’s Sikander Ndmah, quoted by the 
Bahdrl IV^jam as an authority: 

When thou castest the noose in the combat of Elephants, 

Thou givest Pilbend to (takest prisoner) the King of Canniij.** 


# ^ CL»U )\ *Zi)^ 

Ai*r ^ 
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tu Price’s MS«, urbere the aotion of the privileged or qneei^ 
Pawn is described^ it 5s said, " If the player wishes, he may 
Feninbend with it, or if he will, Pilbend V* thus plainly showing that 
in the situations to which these terms are applied, the Fersiu or the 
Pil, from which they are named, is one of the pieces attacked, and net 
attacking, as that advantage would be equally open to a Pawn 
other piece. 

Dr. Hyde relates that a native Arab, when playing with him, 
used a word resembling the sound Ksh, in giving Check, and JCA mnt 
for Checkmate, but has given no explanation of the word, further than 
that the Arab cited a corresponding expression for it in Turkish*. 
The word Kiskt ifl clearly described by Persian lexico- 

graphers to mean Check, and the use of it occurs in other places. 
The following explanation is found in the Bahdrl Ajam. ; ‘‘ JSiishtt a 
term used by chess-players. Mir Khusru, in his work, the ^ TerM 
ul Adjdf^, in discussion of the technical terms of Chess/ writeis it Kiat 

c 

(kuwX)) signifying Jmticey and a king cannot dispense with justice, aUd 
when the King at chess flies from Kiat^ it means ‘he has no justice/ 
and it is for this reason they have changed the letter Cdf to K&f in 
Kiat, that it may not indicate such a signifleation^’* 


* Page 132, 4to edition. “Cum aliquando liiderem cum Arabe Hierosol^mi- 
tano,*’ &C. The writer of this note has heard the same word used by an Arab of 
Western Africa, who said it was Persian, and signified “ Move (out of check),*’ 
and it might almost have been supposed to be a corruption from the word 
Eashfdan “to withdraw, or remove,” which would correspond 

with the interpretation as cIIa^ migra,” by Dr. H}de*s “ Arabs Hieroso- 
lymitanua” 

This treatise would be invaluable^ in explaining much 
which we can never hope to understand in the game, without suidi direct autlierity, 
and the present opportunity is taken to invite attention to it, should it still be extant 
in manuscript collections. 

^ The uncertainty of text in native dietionaries causes much diflieu% inquoting 
from them, and renders the definitions they emitain compaimtively unavallaMe/ 
This objection particularly a^qihes to those which, like the Jdaddrwt Afdsiland ^ 
valuable Bab4rX Ajam, are of more care ocenmnee^ in the pvafttni 

instance, to most of the original sources eonsidted, Uie copltnnf^whieh, espeotally 
the ghesa treatises, are, as for as the Editor is informed, tudqile. 
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eaxne liescieon^ followiug the Bujrhi^nt Odti, explains JTu^ 
to cheeky er give uheek/’ and the meaning o£ 

to he ^ Ctetf <*»o ^meve feom the cheok^^* 

^p« iQ4f quoting froih the Ferheng^ Jehdngiri^ translates 
XiAt Hetdaih, Begem occidere/* confounding it^ perhaps^ with the 
Pemiati verb Kushtan (to kill)^ and, bingularly enough, not connecting 
it witkd;he EA, already discussed by him^ 

%ese few remarks in illustration of the terms of Chess, may very 
suitably conclude with an obsermtion on Shdh Mdt and Shdh Cdm, 
which represent the two endings of the game. The latter offers 
some difficulty. Shdh Mdt is always understood to be our Check- 
mate, and to signify, of course, that the King is checked, and can 
neither move nor cover the check. Shdh Cdm would therefore be a 
Drawn game, or rather Stale Mate, rendering the parties equal, as 
according to the European laws. It seems, however, to be effected 
in a different manner from our Stale Mate, the condition of which 
is, that the King, not being checked on the square he occupies, should 
be unable to move out without putting himself in check, which would 
l»e against the rules itf the gf^e, and, as the penalty of his adversary's 
, want of skill, makes the ending drawn. The Bahdrt Ajam, which 
quotes also the Burhdnl Cati, explains Shdh Cdm at some length 
thus 

According to Majduddin Causi, Shdhcdm is a compound word, 
•signifying ^the King has lisen/ and it is used when the chess-player 


^ «Xj1 C * ^ mmmmm 

y\ aT 

Aft 

* »L& vJIa^X sU Begem occidere 

dieitur de Rege Sbatrangioo.*’ The quotation, properly, should run thus,-*- 

cILaAT — ^^A iAm 

and its trautlatSoU would Sh^h bos three signidcatlons,— the 3rd to check 
(AiaA/ Aerdsn) the King atlmess.^ Even Menineki, who frequently quotes Hyde 
for chess tei^ explains JTird^, Yocahalum in lade latruneulorttm, ul^ Rex 
eoi«|m petitar,*\imd calls it a eomptlon of Kuhi and, similar^f the phcsis EUM 
Jckxima\PmianDieiici^ also gives ffiMljtodK^ 
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ii and Us Kiii|^ 00 zedaoed as io be in danger ef 

4ble Cbeeleittate^ and in order to aroid being Matedi be moves 
King, and plays it to another square, and places some pieces to prd« 
.tSet him) and then they say, Sh4h Cdm, that is,*< the King has aii86B>’ 
alui Ais rising is the extreme degree of defeat. The anther of 
the Barhdn says that when a player dads himself distressed in the 
game, he gives his adversary repeated Check, and does not allow him 
an opportunity of playing any other move, and thus the game is 
drawn* This explanation is preferable to the former. The word 
0dm, though strange to the Pemian language, has oome into nse 
among chess*players, like the verb Mdt, which is also foreign; bo^ 
being used in the past tense 

Without entering into the etymological discussion of this word 
Mdt, which is already so learnedly set forth in Dr. Hyde’s Disserta- 
tion, it must be said that the general tendency of authorities in Persian 


c*i* ^ oIxj 

$XlJ^ 3 3 

3 ^3^ il ^^3 u** ^ 

^ jJ La^l y\ \j3^iiL sLm CliLs 

^ jj ^ ^ dlAAAfUte sL& c|^ jfcli* sLw 

jA ^ 3 

, w.Ar ^ ^ !><— u»o 

jpk « ** ^ 1*^,^ i 

^ idT i,2i!L#l*e fidJ ^jpXiU^ UiXel ^ * y l^W 
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^ o|iii)idn ^at MAad, or lUnad and 

^ (t4>U)< VM ortgioflly It is piK>m«)^ tbi»t 

^ f 0 tmM w<koid bara boaroarad a fo7a!gnir<M»itaaxpiaaaaoablib^ 
DKdit fimiliaK paiats m iba game, for whiob tbaj mo«i bara ha4 a 
aofmpotidiiag ajrmbol in tbair own langnaga, or might bare aaaily 
a more i^pla and intalligibla expmmn ; nor in thapeany 
faaaon IM one aingle Arabia word only shouid Lava been preaarrad to 
jtba exdoaion of all others, even if the terms generally bad been da- 
rired* from that language, Sbdh Ciini is the only parallel to it^ and the 
Bnrhan indeed, already quoted, calls them both of foreign extraetion; 
bat it is possible that, even before the time it was written, the oorrnp- 
tion had already takon place, and the compound Shabm&t, being of un- 
known origin, was explained by the lexicographers as Arabic. It is 
remarkable that throughout the whole of the old Persian treatise, the 
term Shah Mit, or Mdt kerdan, is never once used, but that the expres- 
sion for the King in that situation is, on every occasion, Shah Manad 
(juU «l^), and the same is also used in many other works. The 
perfect opposition in meaning between the two phrases '^the King 
#has arisen” (Shdh C4m), and ^^the King remains” (te», prisoner, or 
surrounded, or beaten), may fairly presume the antithesis to be intended 
not only in practice, but in the meaning of the words themselves, even 
though from different languages. Mat or Manad, and Cdm. 

* Whatever may be its exact derivation, Shhh MAt, as now used, 
(Elteems to correspond most accurately with our Check Mat^; and SbAh 
CAm, to comprehend all the varieties of the modern system of Stale 
Mate, whether by Perpetual Check, or the other conditions of that 
game; while a Draw by the equality of forces on both sides is clearly 
represented by Cdm (^^b), to which subject a chapter is specialty 
devoted in most of the treatises, giving the equation according to the 
value of the pieces. This is shown also in the term MansAbah CA^mah^ 
already noticed, and in that of CAi'm andAz, to signify a player of such 
strength ae to make a lost game equal*. 


jfA jS gsJjla/v5 jA ^ 

Katl^Ui LughdL 

Jt ... ^ 

^ K *■ - f 
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The ]^eeediiig pamgraph^ thea^ wonldi in the eeparate Militia 
of the two auihora^ indicate two diKei^nt kinds of Shdh Cdnbjfof wii^ 
bn^ would be oar Perpetual Cheek to a^oid |l)eixig natedi and the 
other, stricfcljr, the Stale Mate of the Persian game, which etill rd- 
quires some illustration. The King's rising or moving to another 
Sqtiare seems evidently connected with the privilege in the earlier 
Intern for him to retire to a place of refuge, Which in the Great Chess 
was into one of the projecting squares, and latterly into certain squares 
assigned for such protection in the ordinary board, while the, Draw 
obtained by the weaker party moving his King, instead of leavii^ 
him confined to bis single square, as with us, constitutes a very 
essential difference both in the practice and the intention of the 
game. 

In the description of Complete Chess given in the old Persian 
MS., the varieties of endings of games are somewhat differently 
arranged, and present still greater difficulty. The passage which 
relates to it was omitted in the analysis of the work where it occurred, 
as an inconvenient place for its discussion, but is thp literally 
translated. ^ 


Description of Shdh Cdm and its Varieties. 

** In this Chess, Shah Cdm cannot be made while a piece is near 
the King. He (the inventor) says, it would be impossible that a com- 
mon weak foot soldier (Pawn), or any other piece besides the Pawn, 
should come and kill a monarch in the very middle of his army; and 
after that, what advantage would there be to them? When the anta- 
gonist cries Check, and there remains no square for the King, once 
only, whichever piece he pleases, he places before bis antagouist, and 
moves his King there, and this in the Book of Complete Chess they 
call Shdh Fdt*, and they say Fidd; and also Shdh At when the King 
can cover a Check; and they call it Shdh Tdt, when the King cannot 
cover it; and Shdh Cdm is when the King is separated from his 
men; nevertheless, if the King can attain that additional square of his 


^ ' ‘ CL»U »l5! — Jilfe— 

OF “hostage,” natiuslly applies to the piece which, as it wwe, offon its life 
to save the King b, interposing between him and the enemy, and the eq^ression 
ia (Fe<|Beiift in EMtem eiwM boeha. The ifOrda Mt Fdt, •■d>T4iy«]ifelt tfeve no 
meaning fe AiOMe w Mem inwmted UMMy M ininlliNMail to Wlfc 
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ti^ ^nleytoilit S)i4bl Um^k on that 

{4aiDa, ha^o already deeerlhed it» properUes, 
fi. J» addiiiea to Bixdk ^hnioal worde and phraoes as bare been 
AtmlAed to ns in Hyde's Dissertation^ and as an appendisc to 
those which are explained in the foregoing pages^ the following 
iteisiau terms have oecurred^ chiefly in relation to the More^ and to 
Cfaiohing and Checkmating. A diligent examination of the Positions 
explained in the rarions treatises would supply a much larger stocky 
and might form the elements for a Glossary of Oriental Chess; but 
more extensive materials are still requiredi both to complete what is 
wanting, and to elucidate in a satisfactory manner, what is already 
before us. 


C^' 3 f CLaX^ ' 

if xLs Lj Xy&i pLs sLm y 

iSVj jijAi jA if. iS «Xw5lf i^LaAi« aT 

jf U ( 4 X^ 5 *) ^ cjUjoo 

^ sl^ f 9 ^ «Xao ^ ^ , r rtjl 

4 X^ 1 ^ «sUt iSJb ^ 4 >mmIaJ xksL ^ 4 X^ 1 ^ 

gu^ks U5-»Ur j4 IjacOJ kLk , «Jb^ 

Am« 

CLil y ^ y 4XiJi^ CL>li sLk 
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«XLr^ sl^t cIIjIj sLsi ^ 

SL iXjL^ liX^ ^ts sUi ^ ^ 
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To Me. 

To ohoek. 

To fthfokrtiii|fii 



IfUi 

yX4^*U M 

6<NJb 

e*>/ 

(gJlb tL& 

oU 



4,JiJ» sU 




xtw 

jjjXa;lw OU 

— 

US^iJ 



To* move (Neut.) 

I (fl^J ^ 

A^waU 

— - 



sLm/ 

To be checkmated. 


To cover check. 

W^XiSJ* 

cI>L<d %LCm 

•• ■*. • 

.\«XaXw^ 

W •• Vy 

aiiJ' 

^.XK C.U 




oL«. 


yXiT 

10^ 


jA 


Besides their ordinary meanings in the list just given, Afgandan 
and Nihddan are equivalent to 

to give as odds/’ and are so explained in the FerhengY Bashidi and 
Bah^irl Ajam', 

Burdan seems specially used as the verb to express 

winning at chess, as already seen in many of the quotations, parti- 
cularly the poetic extracts; but it also means to take (a piece), and 
this signification is supported by some of the same examples. 

(P. R.) if. 

ji cwur c^>T , »iU. 

(F. B.) ^ 

- - - 

y,Xi4 , 0 jJ CloUr ywji , v«yi 

r®- -A*) * <_• 

c;^ur ui^ > v**' 



As D«. Kyd«’s work is now maea, and tl»e tiMW of CSiWb 
wM ttoi U iwiUw to Oriwito3(ji»ts, it kaa bwn ^agtt «d- 
t9«tW Itt tl» «4iww* tabW ^ 
and, inclnidTely, tiiose of the common game, with the English names 
of the latter, and their moTe according to Eastern tactics. 
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, A, view’ aim ot the t*ieeejB 'of ihe G^t'Chhid/^nii^ed 

t^r^Dg to their powers, will assist the clesonption gir^ iti 

10 , 11 , 12 . ’ ’ ‘ 

^wishl Mustalclro. Straiglit Movement. 



Ibtidtf 

( Beguming, or 1 

(Lowest power / 

Waztr. - 

)eunj 

Wast 

( Middle, or ) 

(Medium power ) 

Dabbibah. 


Nihtfyat 

( End, \ 

(Extreme or highes^werj 

Bukb. 


ifiX) Mu&wwaje Obliq[ae« 


ijOji 

Ibtidd 

Beginning 

Feniiu 


Wast 

Middle 

PO. 


Nihiyat 

End 

TalOh. 

'’u# 

LrXf 

Rawiaht Marakkab. Mixed. 

!aX#1 

Ibtidd 

'Rs^iwfag 

Aspl 

la^j 

West 

Middle 

JiauL 

ci«V 

Kih&yat 

End 

ZsrSfidi< 





ttU 

•• Jilt^ 

H 

Complete 

or 

Croat Chess. 

Price M's* ' 

Nnzhat. Anmdzaj* 

Arabshah. NefdfSyNo.5. 

II.> 

i 



•• • ^ 

jAajkss^ 

Mukhtasar 

Abridged 

or 

Price MS. 


Saghfr 

Little. 

Arabshah. 


Hindfyah 

Indian 

Nnzhat. 

•• ^ 

Murabb&h 

or 

Square. 

Kuzhat. 

HI.* 

> 

4 

Sdidiyah 

Sdldian? 

Anmdza]. 

IV.« 




ij^Sou> 

Mudawanh 

Bound 

Arabahab. KefdlB,No.B* 


Rdmfyah 

or 

[Grecian. 

Nozhat. Anmfizaj. 

V.* 





Tawflah 1 


Arabshah. NeffUs^ No< 2« 


MondAdah J 

Oblong. 

. 

Anmfizaj. 

VI.« 





Zawdtul Husdn 

Castellated Chess. 

Kettla, No. 1. 


There tje second elrcolar which, might be called thc^ ^'Celestial** 

Ghesfl^ described and figured In the Nefitls^ but ^ a veiy onsatijilkctoiy mamieri 
and Firdusl's Urgd boards PL III. fig. 2. 

» • .. 


# 


> PL L , 

> The form Is well knowni and appears In PL IIL fig* 1. 

* Described as similar to tbe''cOmmbii S^tttiiiw Chbsi^ but no drawing Is glr^. 
A PL IV. fig* 3» from the NefAIs. 

* pigurda 1 and % PL IV., from two different M8K of the 

* The figure giren in the N^ils is hicomplete^ an^ eridentl)^ inacenrate. 
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- of Gbm my be tiioogl^ Yoiy 

disottftMid widioet elloeion to tbe chej(>ter8 hi the Shih ' VHmk fttr 
which is to be found perhaps the earliest Oriental notice of the geme j< 
but as the principal passage has been giren by Hyde, though from a 
faulty teitt, aad consequently unsatisfactory in translation^ and as the 
present object is rather to supply what is wanting than to aeonmulatc! 
a mass of detail, it will be sufficient to refer inquiry to the quotation 
already alluded to, reminding the reader that the description of that 
game was given by the Ambassador of the King of Xlfandj in reference 
to its traditionary origin, after be had introduced the chess-bboard at 
the court of the Persian monarch^. 

The question of the original invention of Chess, in whatever form 
it made its appearance, and of the name of its inventor, could not be 
conveniently discussed within the limits of these sheets. Little is 
available from our present sources beyond the repetition of the 
legend attributing the first invention to Sassa, or Sissa, a name which 
occurs in the various Eastern authorities as Sahsahah, Busah, or 
Sisah, according to the mnltiplied errors of copyists in reproducing it,* 
or the caprice of lexicographers in fixing an arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion. They are all obviously corruptions of the word Xerxes, or of 
a name which has served as its origin ; the invention of Chess having^ 
in many of^the European legends, been ascribed to a philosopher so 
called in the reign of Evil Merodach, at Babylon^ The whole name 
of Sahsahah ben Ddhir^ or, as in some versions, ben Nasir, is too 
evident a falsity to establish it as an authority for a historical fact. 
The patronymic is so clearly Arabian, as to remove all pretence to 
Indian origin. If a corruption, the evidence, thus onco injured, is 
destroyed* 

In returning to the subject of the history of Chess, it may be per- 
mitted to observe that, however startling the assertion in Mt^or 
Price’s MS., the evidence may, supported by other arguments, still 
make some stand against the more prevalent opinion. The Indian 


1 Hyde; Cap. t>e Seaecario, p. or in MaoanVi ediUoii of the Shah 
Kamah, Tq]. IV. p. the whole part rriiting to dm rnmffiiig fittttt 

p. tV|q to p. iV^6 

a By Polydore Virgil, and o^era In the ef the 

NiMremberg Cfaxonicle is found a porlndi «f Xurnae JgKeiMtfhtii WUh 
chesB-hoatd arranged before him. s. ^ ^ 

* (^author quoted byH^r, Hydewritea 



(muoi'' or omrisi. 

«f jplMMt 4Mn* ^ timcMi bjr<8is WiUim SuiMt^ 

ir|if iqgMt ^ UjVfV^^ ^ wni'Mwd *0 P«1 t* *bi* •b«»* ^ iiiv«rte4 
bft |ii« l^iub ntojr b« mtiafied wtOi Ota tMtii&oay «l tiM 
as Ikuttch ikioliasd as other aatbiw to appropriate 
the ingemons inventions of other people^ neanimoasly that the 
gme imported from the West of India/’ dto/ Now we have 
joSt hhgM a perfectly opposite assertion from on$ Persian writer^ and 
there may he many others of a similar opinion. By destroying the 
unanimity of the consenti we invaUdate the proof. The Exeeptio 
probat regulam” does not apply here; Sir William rests his thesis^ 
mainlyi on the universal credence given to it by the Persians theirs 
selves^ but for this even there is not a sufficient mass of evidence to 
establish an implicit agreement of all authorities* 

The resemblance between his Chaturanga and our ohess**play 
hardly infers identity. They differ materially both in form and prin« 
ciples^ and the Seang Ke^ or Chinese Chess^ might almost equally well 
claim to be the parent of the European. The name itself, Chaturanga^ 
tlv>agb plausible as a derivation, is not applicable in moaning, and as 
a mere sound has no > g|eatmr« similarity than any of the numerous 
Arabic and Persian words or aibmpounds already proposed. Indeed, 
I am almost surprised that over zealous etymologists have not pressed 
into t}^ service Seang for Satrang, and Ke for Chess*. 

Objections have been made to the Rukh and Elephant; tne first as 
being of uncertain origin, and the other as foreign to Persia. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Wm. Jones will have Rukh to be from Rat’h, a Chariot, 
first forcing it through the Bengali Rot’h, to obtain a broader vowel. 
This vague etymology is but weakly supported. Armed chariots are 
as ill placed in Persian warfare as the fabled bird the Rukh, eyen 
supposing there were no better interpretation for that word. As to 
Elephants, they may as well be used in Persian Chess as if it were of 
Indian origin. They appear in the Shah Ndmali in the armies of 
Iran and Turan, and figure in the description of Chess in that poem, 
while to the Arabs they are familiar from the chapter of the Coran 
which bears their name, and which recalls their use in war in one of 
the earliest battles of Islamism. 

We need not, however, rest the Rukh*s claim to a Persian origin^ 
solely on its assumed signification as a large bird. Abundant 

I On the Indian Chesa Anatic Beseorches* 

]||(be<Bolu^erOhh^^ In pi. II. fig. fi, from the dessr^tbil 

by Sir W* Jones* Essay* The U>m of the Chinese Chess Is givwi in a 
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materiaki ate supplied by Eaetetn authors to refer it to ether 
ori/tinalsf and the difficulty lies chiefly ip selectiog fiom the uumes^us 
descriptions one which will best correspond with the functions and 
form of the piece in question^ and with the attributes of the animal of 
which it is the pretended type. 

On the origin of the Bukh^ the Persian MS. of Major Ynie quotes 
the following account, in the chapter relating to the names of the pieces, 
and already noticed (p. 20y:-^*‘ The Bukh is a certain animal found 
in that part of Hind in which Aloes wood grows. It is an ex« 
ceeding large beast, of great fierceness, and all creatures are afraid of 
it. When a man sees it, he runs away, and it follows him, and if 
there is no shelter for him, it kills him on the spot; but in the 
case of its being in a forest, and there is refuge in a tree, if it is a high 
tree, and the animal cannot reach him, it again attacks him and jumps 
at him, and continues to jump till it has no more strength left for the 
attack. This animal has two faces, and two heads, and four ears, and 
on each head two ears, and two eyes, and one mouth ; and two bellies, 
and on each belly four bands and feetV* &c. Several of the native 
dictionaries also describe the Bnkh as a large^ and powerful beast, in 
addition to the usual interpretation of a bird, and the cheek, 
among others, the Madir ul Afazil, in which it is said — Ruhh; the 
Chess Book; originally written Rukhkhy but by the Persians with 
owJch] the name of a large animal which preys on the Elephant 
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CIP^W iti»tiiii!Mie» |«'{[«MnpuoD or me amauAoy vuim hiikh 
thwHe Wl^oWnt piteol^ iD extraoi'jde^ 

A A._ 'X. xl J’ 


Ihdioi^ted hy tki^ woi ^ whick at fir^ seei^d^ to 
k^K^r^i^jpteseiiLtation thap tliat ^ the fabulous aod gigaotic 
known to us from Eastern fairy tale^ and wKick 
^r&a|>8^ reasonably be denied a place in the array pf t^e 
What recognised subject lu pur Natural History may 
correspond with the animat so ifaucifully depicted |n Oriental 
^Itings^ IS still a (question. Dr. Hyde’s opinion^ founded on some 
native descriptions he cites, is in favour of the Dromedary; but 
he Is evidently biassed also in his decision by the probability of the 
t)ropiedary being selected as an appropriate image in a game ipvente<l 
to represent Eastern warfare. A further support to his argument is 
the figure th^ Eukb j|isume^ in thp earlier sets of ches8>inen, who^re 
we^find it forked, in a fo];n\^ill preserved by the Chess-Rook beroe 
it^^mauy coats of arms as an heraldic device The forked appea^'* 
i^nc^ he supposes to'reproeent the two humps, which are also pai^ 
pfj&e characteristics of the Bukh. This plea of identiljr, though 
ptnerwise plausible, is. no longer admissible in the case of the Great 
^ Chess,, where we have the Rukb appearing on the same board with 
the Jamal or Camel, whose name allows no other interpretation^ 
The figure^ of the earlier Rook, at a time when the carved chess- 
men no longer directly imaged their original attributes, was not 
|«phuliur itjlo^ie. Ip opr European game, the Alfin, tjie represofih 
tative of the Fil, or Eastern Elephant, had a head similarly shaped, 
its resepihjance to a mitje seems to have been, derived it« 
present Anglish name of Bishop. In the account of the pieces of the 
3resiGhessu|f0v^wl$)/ several are described as hayii^ facOsj^” 


t in the MS. migh* be either Ourg (Wolf) or Eerg, the same as 

Whi^.would^greo wth the eocoimt in Hyde. ^ ,4 
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ON THE PERSIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


evidently alluding to the same appearance, so that the ^‘Bifrons 
Ruchus’’ can no longer alone claim that distinction. 

On the whole, if, as there may be some reason to doubt, the Ru&h 
in Chess was intended to represent an animal having a real or sup- 
posed existence, I should be inclined, in preference to all others of 
which we have a knowledge, to identify it with the Hippopotamus. 
A remarkable coincidence exists between that animal and the native 
accounts of the Rukh, especially in an extract from the geographer 
Abul Hasan, quoted by Hyde, p. 111. Even the double-headed form, 
repeated in most passages on the same subject, and at best 'to be 
considered only an exaggeration of the marvellous, produced by fear, 
or added by ignorance, may far better bo supposed to be represented 
in the for ’cod symbol both of Eastern Rukh and European Rook, 
than the double hump' of the Dromedary would be, as advocated by 
some of the authorities. To anticipate an objection similar to that 
already made to the Rukh, namely, that such an animal as the Hip- 
popotamus, strange to Eastern warfare, would bo absurdly introduced 
in mimic battle, it may bo replied that we have already a certainty of 
the Zarafah or Giraffe’s existence in the same game, a figure equally 
misplaced in such a scene, but of which the etymology does not permit 
us to question the identity. 

I should not have extended the inquiry into the origin of the 
Rook to so great a length, had not the objection been so much insiste<l 
on by those who follow Sir W. Jones’s theory, tliat it seemed to require 
a more particular notice than would have been necessary as a purely 
philological question. 

It is commonly stated in European essays that Chess is played in 
the East with little or no variation from our rules. This, as far as 
regards the practise of Muhammedan natives of India in their inter- 
course with our colonists, seems to be a fact, and oven among those 
Oriental branches having less intercourse with foreigners, the altera- 
tion, though sufiicient to affect the system of its tactics, presents 
merely a variety in the same game. There is, however, a modern 
work on Chess, printed at Bombay, in which the game is taught with 
very remarkable diflferences in its practice. It is a translation of a 
contemporaneous Sanscrit treatise, called Vilas Muni Munjuri,” or 
the “Diamond Flower-bud of amusement,” and the name of its author, 
a Brahman, was Trevangadachaiya, Any chess-player inspecting its 


' Dr, Hyde writes of it as having two humps. The R&hilah^ or Dromedary, 
is, however, only a swifter breed of the single-bunched Arab Camel ; v. Russell's 
Aleppo, vol. ii., and even Hyde’s plate of Indian chess-men figures the Rukh as a 
Camel uith one hump. 
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rules will immediately perceive them to differ so essentially from those 
we follow, as to require a separate study and a now system of play 
It* also fhows some coincidences with the Great Game of our un- 
known Persian author, almost tempting us to consider them as traces 
of an earlier mode of practice, and the game itself to have formed a 
sort of Zend, between the Sanscrit and the modern Persian Chess, in 
which its Bombay votaries have preserved its symbols in preference to 
those bf the Pagan Chaturanga and the Muliammedan Shatraiij. 


' In the title page it is called Essays on Chess, adapted to the European 
mode of play, &c., by Trevangadacharya Shastree. , Bombay, 11114.” 

The rules may be abridged thus, observing a different order, as more conve- 
nient : — 

I. The King on one side is opposite to the other player’s Queen. 

X. He who has won most games, moves first. 

IX. The first four or eight moves may, by agreement, be placed for begin- 
ning the game. 

VIII. The Kings’ and Queens’ Pawns may move two squares at their first 
move, if the pieces to which they belong are in place ; other Pawns only 
one square. 

VI. No Pawn can go to the last line, nor take any piece on that line, so long 
as the master piece of his own file remains. 

V, III queening^ the Pawns obtain the powers of the pieces to which they 
belonged, except the King’s Pawn, which becomes a Queen. The 
Knight’s Pawn also is entitled to one move os a Knight, in addition to 
, that by which he queens. 

VII. The King may not castle, but once in the game is allowed the Kniglit’s 
move, if not previously checked. He may not, however, take with this 
move. 

II. There arc three modes of winning— /?oorJ, when no piece is left. This is 
the least creditable, and by some called Drawn ; 2nd. Checkmate, the 
adversary having one or more pieces remaining ; 3rd. Checkmate with 
a Pawn, called Picdmdt, the adversary having some pieces left. This is 
the best mode. 

HI. There is no Stale Mate; the adversary must make room by moving. In 
some parts of India, one of the adversary’s pieces, at choice, may be 
removed for that purpose. 

IV. No game can bo drawn by Universal Check; the party cheeking must 
make another move. 

In the fly-leaf of the copy referred to is found the following note, which, 
after omitting the names quoted and also the signature, may be inserted here : — 

“The author, familiarly known in the Bombay Presidency by the name 
of the Brahmin^ was said never to have lost a game at Chess, except one, in which 
he allowed himself to be beaten by a lady. Even here, however, the Brahmin 
had not miscalculated— the lost game secured him a Bullock Contract. 

“ I was assured by my friend • * • that, on the famous Position, called 
Phillidor’s Legacy, being submitted to him, after five minutes’ consideration, ho 
divined the move.” 

y 2 
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Sufficient importance is liardly attached to the circumstance that 
the board described in the Shuh Nainah contains one hundred squares 
and forty pieces, thus demonstrating the existence of a game of larger 
dimensions aij<I greater powers four hundred years before the age of 
Timur, and it is a fair question for examination, whether that form 
may not bo an indication of a still larger and more ancient kind of 
Chess agreeing witli the Shatranji Kiimil. The two additional pieces 
in it are also identical with two of those in the Complete Chess, viz,, 
the Camels on each side, and their power agrees exactly with that 
ascribed to the same pieces in the early part of this essay. Fifdusi’s 
description, whether authentic or imaginative, abundantly proves that 
the large board ascribed to Timur was not of his invention, although 
he miglit, possibly^- from his enthusiastic love of chess, have been 
led to revive and adopt an obsolete variety of it. There remains 
then only the question of prior antiquity between the long and the 
short game, and of the circumstances under which they wore respec- 
tively modified, and, in some degree dependent on that question, the 
locality of the invention of the original game, in whatever form that 
may have been. 

The whole of the evidence drawn from the history of Chess shows, 
a tendency to abridgement in the game, in its gradual decline from 
the extreme size and powers of the Great Chess to that which is now 
played, and the intermediate modifications in Firdusi s description and 
in the Bombay Clioss form epochs which indicate tlio progress of 
tlio cliange. It is shown in the altered size and form of the hoards 
the varying moves of the men, and the peculiar play of the King 
when in distress. The large board, with its two additional scjuares, 
scorns first to have lost those two projections, and to have been re- 
duced to a plain figure, and even to have suflered a further abridge- 
ment of one row of squares, as we find the number described indif- 
ferently as 100 and 110 in diftcreiit manuscripts, even in reference to 
the Great Chess. The board being thus limited in the number of its 
squares, a corresponding decrease may bo inferred in that of the 
men, some of the original, now called additional pieces, having been 
retained on boards even of lesser dimensions. To compensate for 
the loss of many of those pieces, their powers appear to have been 
transferred to those still retained in the modern game, as in the 
instance of the Bishop, which has received the more extended move of 
the Tali^h of Great Chess. In some cases, additional power has been 
granted, as that shown in the superiority of the Queen over the piece 
it represents, the Ferziii. 

The altered system of protection Tor the King is still more strik- 
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iiigly illustrative of tlie change from large to small, from complication 
to«eiinplicity. The projecting squares of the Great Chess, or ancient 
game, liaving been abolished, either from their inconvenience in the 
practice of the game, or for greater uniformity in the shape of the 
board, a compensalioii seems to have been made to the King, first, by 
the allotment of the squares distinguished as his place of refuge in the 
UKJTo modern Eastern board described in Hyde, p. 74, and, later, by 
the anomalous process of Castling, an expedient evidently of sucli 
moderji invention as not to be allowed even in the ])rcsent game, 
as played among the natives of the East. This latter change is 
particularly remarkable, as admitting no j)ossiblc ([uestion of inversion, 
and as, aj^parcntly, having acconi]>anied, and keid^aco with, a cor- 
responding diminution in size, form, and powe^in the Board and 
Pieces, and in the whole system of chess-play. 

Before, then, we bow to this opinion of the Hindu origin of Chess, 
or allow the four-headed divinity of the Brahmans to appro])riatc the 
v’isdom of all the quarters of the globe, and their many-handed mon- 
sters to clutch every invention of the East as their own, a few 
queries suggest themselves, which claim an answer from tliose who 
consider their ])osition too strong to he disputed. Th<‘se ohjoctions 
ijiay ho classed under three general heads, and, to follow tlio arriinge- 
incnt of the work which gave rise to this discussion, they may he 
divided into an historical, a philological, and a practical ditllculty in 
connection with the game itself. 

If Chess, in any near resemblance to that which we now play, 
was known in early ages to the Himlns, wher(^ are their Jiistorical or 
romantic records of its invention or its use? Hoes any ancient San- 
scrit treatise exist on its principles or practice? And, as the Persians 
are supposed to acknowledge its introduction into their country from 
India, do the annals of the Hindus themselves equally relate their 
share in the transaction ? 

If Chess is of Indian birth, and even allowing Cliaturanga to be its 
parent, how did it retain the name of the game only, and yet cliangc 
all the names oL the pieces? Why should the' Bat’h or Rot’h alone 
remain untranslated? The Persian terms endure in all the languages 
of Europe, although their powers have been modified and their original 
attributes forgotten. 

If Chaturanga was f|;he origin of all Eastern Cliess, where and at 
what period did it undergo that sudden and almost total transformation 
necessary to obtain a resemhlanco to the Persian form under which it 
makes its next a])poarance? Was, then, tlic Chaturanga its purer state 
of being, and Shatranj only its Avatar among its more distant wor- 
fihippers? 
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w Though of trifling importance to real silence or profound literor 
ture, there is an interest in Chess and in its history, which repay? a 
more critical investigation than it has yet received. Learned anti- 
quaries have illustrated its existence of the last ten centuries, but 
there are still links wonting to connect it with its earliest oiigin, and 
to comph'to our knowledge of this ancient and universal game, which 
presents so remarkable on instance of etymologies surviving the Babel 
of ages, and hiytoiically, as well as in philology, constitutes one of the 
most intimate points of union between Europe and the East. 

Considered meiely as a chapter in the social history of mankind, 
Chess is equally worthy of admiration ; a game which, having 
cstablisliod its mj^nc images in detianco of the persecutors of 
idolatiy, has tnifli^hcd alike over the denunciations of Coranic 
monil and the zealous rage of the Byzantine Iconoclast, and for 
whoso suppoit law and theology have been strained alike by Muslim 
Mnlla and by Western JViest; from which kings have given names 
to their soiks and to the cities they have founded, nor hesitated to 
ascribe their glones to its practice, when they made it a principle 
in the education of the r childicu, and which, as an image of war, 
or an c'cercise of wisdom, has been the royal sj)ort of lawgiver and’ 
conqueror, from the JLirnns and Cosroes of tho Eiist to tlie Charle- 
magnes and Canutes of our own climes; from the shepherd warrior 
of Tailary to the fugiti\e hero of Poltava, or his more modern rival 
ill boundless empire and lawless ambition, the Tamcilane of France, 
Napoleon, 
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AkT. II . — Note on the Sri J antra and Khat Kon Chakra, ( Six- 

Angled Wheel), or Double Equilateral Triangle, By E. C. 
. RaVENSHAW, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, 

[^Read \(jth June, 184,9.] 

In pre.yentin^ to the Royal Asiatic Society tlio accompanying two 
specimens, in crystal, of tlic Sri Jantra, it will be proper to offer some 
explanation of the manner in which they came into my hands; of the 
iise to which they are applied by the Hindus; and of the moaning, 
and apparently great antiquity, of the mysterious symbol of the 
Double Equilateral Triangle. 

The Jantras were brought to mo about two years ago wh(*n I was 
residing at Patna, by an itinerant vendor of Hindu images, salagnims, 
g.nd other religious curiosities from Benares. The man informed me, 
that they were made of crystal, brought from the ncighbourliood of 
•Jeypoor. He had a great number of tlicm of various sizes; for tho 
larger ones he demanded 30, 40, and 50 rupees. He could afford mo 
little other information regarding them, than that they were objects 
of religious reverence among tho Hindus. Never having scon or 
heard of the Sri Jantra before, and being struck with tho identity 
of the symbol with the decoration of the Royal Arch in Free- 
masonry, I sent for a Brahman to cxi)ouinl the mystery. He in- 
formed ine, that an explanation of it would bo found in the ^‘Mantra 
Maliodadlii,” and the ‘‘Sarada Tilak;” but as he had not a copy 
of either of those works in bis possession, I requested him to give 
me the substance viva voce. It appeared from his narrative, that tho 
Sri Jantra is a sort of pocket Altar, on which worship may be offered 
to any Deity; and according to tho name of the Deity it is called 
Durga Jantra,’' “Devi Jantra,” ‘‘Siva Jantra,” <kc. Each of the 
six angles of tho hexagon represents a point of the compass, and is 
named after the three principal gods of the Hindu Pantheon, 
Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, and their respective saktis or wives, 
Saraswati, Parvati, and Lakshmi, (vide Plate I, Fig. 1.) The 
centre of the middle' triangle, on the summit of the conical crystal, is 
called the “ Karnika^” and on this spot, either the image, or the name 
of the deity to be worshipped must be placed ; the Angle dedicated 
to Brahm^ is then placed to the East, and the ceremonies of devotion 
are proceeded with. Figure 3, Plate I, will give an idea of the eleva- 
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tion or general appearance of the Jantra. It ia intende*! to represent 
the flower of the lotua, with the petals turned back. It will be 
remarked, that iniiiicdiat(dy below the triangles there are two rows 
of petals, — one contiiining eight, and the other sixteen leaves, called 

IJasht dal/’ and ‘‘Slioras daP. The number of dais or petals 
varies in each Jantra, according to the deity who is to be worshipped; 
and each petal lias a separate name. The cone, thus forme<l, 
rests upon a scpiaro base, which represents the earth, and is called 
*^Bhu-pur,*’ or ‘'city of the earth.” It is not improbable, that the 
cono is meant to represent the Heavens resting on the Earth; but the 
Brahman did not give sncli an explanation oi iL In tho Sabfcan 
worship of China, Sir J. Davis (p. 70, vol. ii,) states, that the 
altar of sacrifice to Heavim is round to represent the sky, and that of 
the earth srjuare®; the Jantra appears to combine the two. In tho 
valley of Nepal near Kathmandu, there is a large hemispherical 
solid building, calle<l “ Sainblninath,” consecrated to “'Adi Buddha /’ 
an engraving of which is given in Kirkpatrick’s work on Nepal. 
Tlie form is very similar to that of tho Jantra, but on the summit 
rises a j)agoda Avitli seven stories, representing the seven heavens, 
(vide Fig. 5, Plate IJ). The other Jantra is devoted entirely to tho 
secornl person of the Hindu Trinity, “ Slico ” or “Siva,” and is there- 
fore called “ Siva Jantra.” Fig. 4 and 5, Plato I, will convey to 
those who have not an opportunity of ins]>ecting the original, 
some idea, of its form, and the disposition of the triangles. It 
will be observed, that the triangles are not in a state of union as 
in the first Jantra, but that there are six Equilateral Triangles, one 
within the other, forming as it were a pyramid of triangles. The 
dais or petals are only eight in nnniber, and named after the sun, 
moon, and the elements which form the chief .subjects^ of the hymns 
of the Vedas. 

I found it difficult to ascertain from the Brahman whom I con- 
sulted, any di.stinct account of the origin of this curious symbol ; ho 
affected a great mystery on the subject, and all I could gather from 
him was, that the two Equilateral Triangles intersecting one another 
in the Sri Jaiitiu, were the emhloms^of the “ Lingarn” and “ Yoni,” 
the “ Bjja” and “Bhag,” or the male and female principles of nature, 
and of the Deity who is the god of nature. 

' Figure 2, Plate I, gives a bird’s eye view of the Jantra, showing the leaves 

thf lotus and double triangle in the C(‘iitre, Fig. shows the elevation. 

^ In Egypt, the hieroglyphic sign of the earth was also a square. — liuiiscn, 
p. 534. 

Asiatic Kescarclies, vol, viii. p. 33(i.. 
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The analogies derived from a consideration of the aiiiniiil and 
vegetable kingdoms, possibly lo<! the Hindu philosophers to conclude 
that the process of creation was due to the co-existenco of these two 
principles in the divine nature. 

In il. T. Colebrooke’s translation of parts of the Veda^, the follow- 
ing .passages illusti-ato this idea. ‘‘In the beginning there was 
im entity nor non-entity — no world nor sky, nor aught above it. 
Death was not, nor immortality; nor distinction of <lay or night; but 
that breathed without afflation single with her who is sustained 
within him.” Again, in the Vrihad 'Aranyaka, an Upaiiishad, it is 
recorded— The Primeval Being saw nothing but himself in the Uni- 
verse and said, ‘I am I.’ He felt not delight being alone — He wi.‘5ho<I 
for another and instantly became such — He caused himself to fall in 
twain and thus become husband and In the Saina Vedanit is 

stated, that “the will to create co-existed with the Deity as his 
Bride.” Tt is probably the female principle under the name of “ Vacli,” 
(translated speech or the word) which calls herself the universal soul. 
“•Originating all Beings I pass like the breoze — I am above this 
Heaven, beyond this Earth, and what is the Great One, that am I.” 

• This duality of the Deity seems to have been common to the pri- 
meval religions of Egypt and China, and probably of the intermediato 
regions of Asia. In the former, the Sun, under the name of Osiris, 
w'as worshipped as the Generator of All Things, and the Earth under 
the name of Isis, as tlic Great Mother, who, under the vivifying rays 
of the Sun, appeared to bring forth all animated beings, and all vege- 
table nature^ In the great Temple of Isis, under the veiled statue 
of the goddess, was inscribed the well-known sentence : — “ I am what 
hath been; what is; what shall be; and no mortal hath ever lifted 
my Veil.” Tii nearly the same words, in the “Kasi Khaiid,’’ it is 
said of “ Prakriti,” or “ Nature,” what is Thou art in the Sakti form, 
and except Thee nothing has ever been.” The necessity of the co- 
operation of a female principle in creation, was further recognized by 
assigning to each Deity a wife or Sakti Thus Prakrit i is said to 
have assumed^ various forms — Durgd the Sakti of Siva, Lakshiiii 
of Vishnu — Saraswati of Braly^ — Itddhd of Krishna. The Syrian 
goddess Astarte, and the Venus^enifcrix of the Greeks and Romans, 
were alike the deifications of the same principle. This is manifested 
in the beautiful apostEppho to Venus by Lucretius, which, standing 


J Asiatic Reseaivlies, vol. viii. p. 303, 

^ Bunsen, p. 438, says, “ llic Triad Isis, Dsiris, and llt)r(is ri.*fc«)lve.^ juu 
a mal (3 and female pHneiph*. Osiris and Horns being originall} identical.’* 
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on Cape Misenum, he may be supposed to have poured forth on 
beholding her bright planet reflected in the blue waters of |he 
Mediterranean. 

“ Alma Venus ! Coeli subter labentia Signa 
Qiim marc navigerum, qua) terras frugifercntes 
Concclcbras : per te quouiam genus onine aniniantum 
Concepitur, visitque ox ortuin lurnina solis; 

To, I)ca, to fugiunt Venti, te niibila Ccoli 
Adventuinqiie tuum : tibi suaveis da)dala tcllus 
Summittit florcs ; tibi rident mquora ponti 
riacatumque nitet suftiiso lumine cadiim. 

In China, instead of tlie double triangle, the same principles are 
typ^ed by the Tac Kiob,” a circle divided by a curved line into 
two equal parts, (vide Fig. 4, PI. II), which represent the ‘‘ Yang” and 
''Yiii^,” by wdiich all things were produced. The Heaven is“ Yang,” 
and the l^arth Yin j” the Sun Yting,” and the Moon Yin and 
so on through all nature — animal, vegetable, and mineral. All 
odd numbers are male, and all even female. This may be the reason 
why 3 is considered a holy number, being the union of 1+2; also 
the pentagon 3 + 2; the hexagon 3 + 3, and 7, being 4 + 3, See. The 
^*Sing Moo” or Holy Mother,” is probably identical with Prakriti, 
Isis, and Astarte. 

In page 50, vol. viii., of the Asiatic Researches, Mr, R. Pat- 
terson states, that Siva is represented by an Equilateral Triangle, 
which signifies the union in him of the three great attributes of 
creation, preservation, and <lestruction. This hieroglyphic, he adds, 
is inscribed on the Kumbha Ghata” or water jar, used by the 
worshippers of Siva, in conjunction with a similar triangle, which 
represents his wife, or female energy. In vol. iii., p.365, of the Asiatic 
Researches, another authority, Major Wilford, says that “ Vishnu (as 
the sun?) and Prithivi (the earth), are severally typified by an Equi- 
later.al Triangle, and conjointly, when their powers are supposed to 
be combined, by two such equal triangles intersecting each other.” 

It seems evident, however, that whether under the name of Siva 
and Durga, Vishnu and Prithivi, or'^rahma and Prakriti, the same 
ideas are represented ; viz., the fecundating principles of nature, or 
perhaps the universal vivifying Spirit acting upon "universal inert 
but conceptive matter, at one time typified by the double triangle, 
and at another by the Lingain and Yoni. Each of these principles 


' Davis's Chinese, vol. ii. p G2. 
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had its separata worshippers^ who maintained the superior infliienoe 
of fttheir tespectire objects of veneration in the prodnction of nature. 
This occasioned,” says Major Wilford, ‘‘not only a vehement reli- 
gious contest, but even a bloody war between the followers of the 
Yoni and Lingam.” Ho does not however give any authority for 
this transaction. 

ijt appears* that the Buddhists have also a symbol consisting of 
triangles, but they are united at their points, instead of intersecting 
each other. (Vide Fig. 3, plate II.) 

Ina learned work, by Le Noir, on the subject of Freemasonry, 
published at Paris in 1811, there is much curious information on the 
subject of the triangle. He stales, that it represented the number 
tlirce, which among the Jews and Egyptians, was considered the 
number of perfection. It was also a symbol of the elements aiijJ of 
the sun, because the constellation of tlie triangle formerly rose with 
the sun when the vernal equinox was at the point Aries. Hence a 
triangle was placed in the hands of Isis, Osiris, and Orns, the Egyp- 
tian Trinity®. It is stated, that four E([nilatcral Triangles were 
placed iu the centre of their Zodiac, to represent the four Elements, 
Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, of which the world was supposed to bo 
created. The intersection of these four triangles form a twelve- 
pointed star in a circle. (Vide Fig. 7, plate II.) 

It is possible, that the pyramids of Ghizch in Egypt, whoso sides 
are formed by four Equilateral Triangles, were intended to be typical 
of the elements, as well as of the sun. The angles being equilateral 
arc angles of sixty degrees, which corresponds exactly with the height 
of tho sun at the equinox, in the latitude of Gljizeh, viz., thirty 
degrees. At midday during tho equinox, tho sun (Osiris) appeared 
at the summit of the pyramid as on a pedestal; and at night, the 
moon (Tsis) succeeded him. Le Noir states that great festivals were 
held on these occasions. Though modern researches leave little doubt 
that the pyramids were the tombs of kings, yet their peculiar form 
and exact position in the true meridian, facing the four cardinal points 
of the compass, in some degree favours the opinion of Le Noir, that 
they may also have been held symbolical of the tonih of Osiris. 


' B. Asiatic Journal. 

* I confess I have been^nable to find any trace of tlio existence of the 
triangle, as an embUm of the Suu, in the portraits of tliese Deities, as given by 
Wilkinson and Bunsen, or in any of the hieroglyphic signs. But it is reasonable 
to suppose, that Le Noir and other Freemasons had some grounds for their asser- 
tion. The Obelisk was tho sign of Amnion, and a sharp pointed Pyramid of 
Sothis, the dogstar, (vide Bunsen), but there is no Equilateral Triangle. 
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After the autumnal equinox, Osirie was fabled to descend by the gate 
of brass to his tomb, being no longer visible above the pyramid, ^t 
the winter solstice, 21st December, he was supposed to be born again, 
as Horns in the lap of Isis, and his ascension into Heaven, or entry 
into the Elysian fields, was fabled to take phicc through the ivory 
gate of the vernal equinox, when he again appeared at the summit 
of the pyramid, as an Apollo in the glory of his youth and vigour. 

The ceremonies of initiation into the esoteric doctrines or mys- 
teries at the temples of Isis in Egypt, and of Ceres at Eleusis were 
symbolical of the progress of the sun through the Zodiac. The Free- 
masons, according to J.c Noir, copied the ceremonies of the two first 
grades of their craft (apprentice and companion) from those of the 
Egyptian priests ; but the third grade, corresponding to that of 
master, being confined to persons who entered the priesthood, the 
ceremonies were never revealed, and it became necessary to invent 
some others, which they founded on the death of Hiram, an architect, 
sent by the king of Tyre to Solomon, to assist in building the temple 
of Jerusalem. 

It is a singular fact, that the Double Equilateral Triangle which 
is engraved on the Sri Jantra, and whoso origin and meaning have 
been above explained, is stated in Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopsodia, 
(p. 142, vol. i.) to havo forme<l one of the most usual amulets worn 
by the Jews, and known by them as the Shield of David,** and the 
‘‘Seal of Solomon,*’ (vide fig, 1, pi. II); no doubt the seal with which 
that monarch controlled the Jins and Afrits ! Prohahly on this 
account it is held in respect by the Mahommedans, and it is found on 
the walls of their Iiouses, (vide Bibl. Ency. p. 87fi, vol. i.). It likc- 
w^i.se forms the chief ornament of the celebrated so-called gates of 
Somiiuth, taken from the tomb of Mahmud at Ghazni, (fig. 2, 
pi. II). It is also remarkable, that the very symbol should ha^fo been 
adopted by the Freemasons, as the decoration of the degree of the 
royal arch. 

The Myth connected with this symbol, as related by Le Noir, is 
in substance as follows. The system of Freemasonry is assumed 
to have prevailed among the builders of the temple of Jerusalem. 
Hiram was no doubt the “Worshipful Master.*’ Three apprentices 
who were curious to learn the master’s sign way- laid Hiram, with a 
view to compel him to reveal the secret, and on his refusing to do so 
murdered him. Hiram, on fleeing from his murderers, threw the 
sacred triangle into a well, where after a long search it was discovered 
by three of the twenty-seven masters, who were elected to pursue the 
murdc;*crs and recover the lost symbol. To prevent the recurrence 
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of a similar event, and the risk of losing the sacred triangle, in the 
centre of which the incommunicable name of God, JAO had been 
ins^Tibed by Solomon, a vault was constructed under the temple 
unknown to any but the elect j and the golden triangle was fixed on 
a tripod, resting on the mystical cubic stone, which as in India, China, 
and Egypt, probably represented the earth. The vault was then 
closed up and sealed with the seal of Solomon, and the secret entrusted 
to the care of the twenty-seven masters and their successors. The 
celebration of the death of Hiram, (which Le Noir thinks was sub- 
stituted for the symbolical death of Osiris, the sun, at the autumnal 
ef(uinox,) constitutes the ceremony at the initiation of the third grade 
of masons, viz., that of master; and the recovery of the triangle, ainl 
the placing it in the secret vault, form the subject of the initiation of 
the Grand Master of Scotland. On the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, the key-stone of the arch of the secret vault is said to have 
given way, and to have discovered to the view of the Knight Tem- 
plars, the sacred triangle which had been concealed from the world 
for twenty centuries. This discovery was the origin of the English 
degree of the royal arch; and the decoration is an arch, with the sun 
sjiining tiirough the aperture caused by the fall of the key-stone upon 
a Double Equilateral Triangle placed on an altar. 

From the statement of another eminent Freemason, it would 
appear that the Triangle was held to bo a sacred symbol, representing 
nearly the same ideas 5 by all the nations of the East. Dr. James 
Burnes, in his address to the Lodge of St. Andrew’s, in the East, at 
Poonah, 24th June, 1847, expressed himself as follows: — “It is 
not enough to say that the symbol which I hold in my hand, the 
Triangle within a circle, was used by Zoroaster' and Pythagoras 
six centuries before Clirist, to typify what it represents in this place. 
Ages before this aora it had been exhibited in the pyramids of Egypt, 
the cave-temples of India, the jiagodas of China and Japan, and the 
grottos of Scandinavia, to shadow forth, as it docs here, the uncea- 
sing eternity, ^the circle whoso centre is everywhere and circum- 
ference nowhere,’ combined with the infinite wisdom, the omnipotent 
power, and the glorious beauty of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse ; the light, the mercy and the truth ; the past, the present and 
to come ; the beginning, middle and end ; the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer of all things.” 


’ I have not obsorved tlie triangle in any of the engravings lately puMinhed by 
Mr. Layard, of the ruins of Nineveh, nor in Rich's work on Babylon and Perse- 
polis. 
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It is difficult to determiue to what nation this mystical symbol 
owes its origin ; but it seems to have been common to all the pri- 
meval religions of Asia, in which the chief objects of Exoteric worship 
were the sun, planets, and elements of nature, but whose Esoteric 
doctrine was the existence of one great creative spirit pervading and 
animating the universe'. 

An Equilateral Triangle, whoso sides, however extended, tvere 
always equal, and whose angles, however great the space contained, 
were ever the same, was probably adopted by religious geometricians 
as the most appro])riate emblem of the Immutable and Eternal; 

' “ Other Deities arc portions of the three gods, but in fact there is only one 
deity, ‘ Malii 'Atniii,* the groat soul. He is called the sun, for he is the Soul of 
all Beings, tho Soul of what moves and of that which is fixed.” — Colebrooke*s 
Trans, of Ved. p. 337} vol. viii. Asiatic Researches. 
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Plate I. 

1 . 

SRI JANTRA, OR, KHAT KON CHAKRA. 


This form is iden- 
tical with* the sym- 
bol of the Royal 
Arch. 


V 



a, is the centre or “ Kar- 
nika” on which the Image 
or name of the Devata is 
to bo placed. 


2 . 3 . 

Bird's eye view of the Sri Jantra, showing 

the,, leaves of the Lotus, and double tri- Elevation of the Sri Jantra. 

angle forming the centre. 



SIVA JANTRA. 


4 . 



Elevation showing the six equila- 
teral tidanglcB. 



Bird’s eyo view 
showing the six 
triangles and 
“ lla-ht-dal,” or 
eight leaves, the 
names of which 
are,— 

1 Kshiti — the 
Earth. 

2 Jala— Water. 

3 Soma — Moon. 

4 Agni— Fire, 

5 Vdyu-Air. 

6 'Akdsa~-Space. 

7 Sfirya-Sun. 

8 Yajam^na — . 
T he worshipjHJr, 





so 
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Five-pointed frtnr 

Jon a (ireek coin Twelve-pointed star formed by four equilateml 

rl. I., vol II. » ti langles in the centre of the Zodiac* 

•loiirn. Bong. 

Asiat Sioeiety 
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Art. III. — The Seven Churches of Asia in 1846. By 
Captain Newbold, F.R.S., &c. 


Under the impression tliat any notice, however scant, bearing on tho 
present state of tho sites of tho Seven CImrclios of Asia., will not prove 
wholly unacccptahlc to the Society, I have ventured to olfer a few 
notes taken during a recent tour to these interesting localities. 

In the llovelations, the Divine messages are addressed to tho 
Churches in tho following order: — 


Ephesus 

Smyrna 

Pergamus 

Tiiyatira 


Sardis 

PlIILADELPlIIA 
Lao DICE A. 


In point of statistical importance, they rank in tho present day 
helow : — 


Smyrna 

Pergamus 

Philadelphia 

Tiiyatira 


Ephesus 

Sardis 

Laodicea. 


Ephesus, howevef, still retains its ecclesiastical superiority in 
giving title to a Greek Archbishop, while the othci (diurchcs have 
only Bishops or Suffragan Bishops at their head, all of tho Greek 
Church, and subject to the Patriarch at Constantinople. 

In noticing the sites of the several churches, I shall adhere to the 
order in which they occur in the Revelations. 


Ephesus. 

Ephesus — the Great — the Ornament of Asia— is deserted, Tho 
hungry jackal prowls in the grass-covered theatre which echoed back 
the shouts of the tumultuous citizens, crying “ Great is Diana of tho 
Ephesians;*' the owl screeches from its lonely walls; a pestiferous 
marsh, exhaling malaria and death, chokes up its port; while vast dis- 
jointed masses of brick and mortar, scattered on tho hill of Ayasaliik, 
alone serve to indicate tho site of the Church of St. John, ro-erected 
by Justinian, and where the converts of St. Paul worshipped the 
only true and living God. 

I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place.** (llev. ii. 5.) 

VOL. XIII. 


O 
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Ayasaliik, the modern village, stands more than a mile from the 
ruins, and contains only one Christian hut — that of a Greek Cafeyi ; 
about forty Turkish cottages are scattere<l over the hill. 

The great marble mosque at its foot no longer resounds with the 
voi<;es of the Muezzin and Khatib; it is fast participating in the fate 
of the more ancient buildings. The interior is encumbered with rjink 
V()g(itation ; the marble fountains have long ceased to refresh the air, 
and in many places the wall has fallen in. 

Til is mosque contains four largo granite columns, said to, have 
once formed part of tin* ccilebrated tenijde of Diana. Their circum- 
ference, (about eleven feet) I found to correspond closely with the 
dimeiisic ns of the broken granite pillars prostrate amid the ruins of 
the va^t .slrnclure overlooking the port, or rather the marsh, at the 
wostorii (.xtremity of the ruins, and which is generally believed to 
occii})y the site of the Temple of Diana. The granite of one of the 
latter columns has se])aTated in flakes, evidently from the action of 
intense heat, possibly at the time of the burning of tho temple. 

The marbles: and granite pillars in the mosque appear to have 
been taken from the ruins of the adjacent church, which itself was 
probably onrielied by the spoils of the toni])le. 

Within the Acropolis on the hill of Ayasaluk, a few paces beyond 
the gateway, 1 observed, among the rubbish, a fragment of a sculp- 
turctl stone, on which was inscribed tho legend* 

E4>K210Y 

• Mr. W. J. Ilaiiiiltoii, in his interesting Rescarclios in Asia Minor (vol. I. 
p. 541), states that between five and six miles from Ephesus (Ayasaluk), on the 
Smyrna road, he passed round tlie eastern foot of Mount Gallesus, on tlie lofty 
and almo.st inaccessible summit of which is perched the solitary castle of Gctchi 
Kaleh. He did not visit it himself, and says that he “ was not aware that any 
traveller had visited it, althougli it would be intt‘rcsting to ascertain w'hetluer such 
a conspicuous point from all tlie surrounding country is Hellenic, Byzantine, or 
even of a still later i)eri()d. Mr. Arundell suggests the possibility of its having 
been an old I’crsian watch-tower.” I visited this mountain fortress en route to 
Ephesus; and found it to be Ilyzantine of a bad style. The position is strong — 
precipitous on every side, except along the ridge to the north. Tho castle presents 
a mere shell, of moderate dimensions, and in shape an irregular rectangle. The 
walla, about twenty feet high, arc flanked by towers, and constructed, like those of 
several other Byzantine castles, in Asia Minor, of alternate courses of small slates 
and thicker cut stones, cemented by a liard mortar, containing small fragments of 
brick and stone. The layers of slate represent the layers of square brick seen in 
the construction of some Roman fortresses. The entrances are narrow, and 
square at top. Over the lintel is a small round arch of square brick. The 
interior is filled with rubbish and vegetation. A few pieces of marble, apparently 
taken from some older structure, are seen built into tho walls. I could not find 
*^^y„f°scriptions. The position is very commanding, and was no doubt selected ns 
the key of the pass by the valley of the Cayster, between Ephesus and Smyrna. 
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Smyrna. 

The po 2 )ulation of Smyrna, which, according to Mr. Hartley, 


amounted in 1824 to 

Turks 

, . 

. . 45,000 

. Greeks 

. . . • 

15,000 

Armenians 

, , 

8,000 

Jews . . 

. . 

8,000 

Europeans . . 


1,000 


Total 

77,000 

has now increased to 

Turks 


. . G0,0()0 

Grooks 

. . 

50,000 

Armenians 

. , 

8,500 

Jews . . 

. . * . 

8,000 

Levantines and PVanks 

4,200 


Total 

130,700 


Tho town is still ra|)idly enlarging to the soutli and south-east on 
the edge of the bay to Windmill Point, The Greeks, who in 1824 
had only three churches, luiye now five; tho Latins hav^o three — in 
1824, two; and the Protestants two, as formerly. Plight of the nine 
synagogues of tho Jews, and the church of tlio Lazarists, were destroyed 
by tho great fire in 1841, and arc now being rehuilt. 

The Greeks ^mssess numerous scliools, 41ie Protestant schools 
established by Mr. Brewer have failed, crushed by tho better su])- 
ported and systematic machinery of the Prop igaiida, which has a 
large college. Mr. Lewis, the English chaplain, has established a girls’ 
school.. 

The Greek Church of Smyrna is presided over by a Bishop under 
the Patriarch, who resides at Constantinople, and continues in a 
flourishing state. 

thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” (Rev. ii. 10.) 


PpmOAMUS. 

Pergamus is in a more flourishing state than all the other Churches, 
except Smyrna; and, though rebuked for idolatry, received an cfpially 
gracious message through St. John. 

“ I know tb^ works and where thou dwcllest, even where Satan’s 
seat is : and thou boldest fast my name, and hast not denied 
my faith, even in those days wherein Aiitipas walb my faithful 

G 2 
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martyr, who was slain among you where Satan Jwelleth/* 
(Rev. ii. 13.) 

The present population consists of 


Turks 

.. 14,000 

Greeks 

l,fi00 

Armenians 

300 

Jews . . 

100 

Total 

16,000 


In Mr. Smith’s time (1G71), there were only fifteen families of 
Christians, and those ^Miadly oli*” 

The Christian quarter occupies the slope of the hill of the Acro- 
polis, on the left bank of the river, and contains two Greek and ono 
Anneiiiiin churches. The modern Greek church is a showy gilded 
edifice; the ancient one, su[)posed to be that of the Apocalypse, is 
small, dark, and sombre. Adjoining it is a Greek school, where I 
found about thirty Greek chiblren, reading portions from the Fathers, 
seated on the marble tombstones which formed the pavement of the 
school. The adjoining Greek burial ground is crowded with marble 
tombstones, some of which bear inscriptions of considerable antiquity. 

On two stones, built into the wall of a house in the street leading 
to the church, the following inscriptions occur: 


No. 1. 

AI Am ^ II2-AlNE Nt2MKN AYSA 

AIAI2IA0T0201IPA02IAIAI AYSA 

rE12MKTPH2 AYSA 

IAIHAEI2HKAAHMETPIOrHTI AYSA 

ETlMHeHTHAIKAI02YNH AYSA 


No. 2. 

APXlTEKTaN 

eiOI2AITEXNEITAI2rEPOI2 

NEIK0AHM02ArAOO2AMAAH0KAI 

NKIK12NE02 

H2*AAI2Ar0KAIK02MH2EAnA2I 
ArOPANOMIONnKPiriATONIAIH^IAOTEIMINI 
ENBIt2AEKAAONEPrONENMONONEYnOHA BPnW 

No. 3 occurs on a stone built into the wall of a khan in the heart 
of the city — 

No. 3. 

B0YAHKAI0AHMO2ETEIMH2AN 
AYAIANAAKlMOYOYrATEPAAKKAN 
I EPAKAAYAIA2A AKIMIAAH2IEPEIA2 

NIKH^0P0YKAin0AIAA02AeHNA2 
•» nA2H2APETH2ENEKA 
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The following Roman characters are inscribed on a stone in the 
wall of the Turkish burial ground 

CFTI 

SAMEI 

AORFV 

• A mosque in tlic city, on the left bank of the river, has been 
poiute<l out as formerly being a church of the early Christians. From 
the style of architecture (Moorish), and its having no bcnia at the 
eastern end, I should doubt its having been originally intended for a 
churcli. 

Tiiyatira. 

Thyatira, the fourth Church of the Apocalypse, had entirely dis- 
appeared after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, until again brought 
to light under the Turkish name of Aks^, or Ak Hissar, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Smith, the English Chaplain, and Sir Paul Ilycaut, tho 
English Consul at Smyrna, claim the merit of this discovery. 

It is still a flourishing town, containing about 2000 Greeks, 120 
Armenians, and 8000 Turks. 

“ That which ye have already, hold fast till I come.” (Rev. ii. 25.) 

The Greeks and Armenians Iiave each a church hero. That of 
tho Greeks is said to be the most ancient, and, the priest informed 
me, is built on tho foundations, still visible, of the Cliurch of tho 
Apocalypse. It is a small but neat structure. In tho churchyard tho 
following inscription appears on a marble trough ; 


No. 1. 

NENEAAON 
APXIEPEAKAI 
APXONAIABIOY 
ASnATPIAOSKAIiV 
i7NO0ETHNYnOA 
AIMENON ^ . MIAYFHAION 
ANTONEINONBA2IAE 
AKAITPi2nPE2BEY2AN 
TAnP02TOY2AyTO 
KPATOPA2nPOIKAKAI 
APXIEPA2AMENON 
lOYA A10NY2IOY - A2IAB 
XOYriEPrAMHNilNKAIA 
rCNOGETOYKAIAPXIE 
PBn2KAI2TE$ANH<>0 
P0YAI2 fm H2nATPIAO 
AI^O m A2II AYAAH2 
PYTAMEa2E*H2ION 
inPE2l5C m. EIATHinPOS 
KAI2API^AS 
IHPAlBiiPBiiS 
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No. 2 is copied from a slab of marble in the churchyard. 

No. 2. 


K A‘-TYTYXIAKATEEKTY 
A 

TQ 
Tii 
El 
K/ 

T-l 
11/ i 
TO 
AY 
P0 
M 


r* lEA^poKAiEMi ir.t 

YNBlflKAITEKNO ^ 
ONOT2r<AIOPEMMA : i 
MAPKE AAftTfiAI 
GYPATPOSMOYKA 
POKAllKAIPYNAI 
2']'PAT-I-r-I AIKAI Cl 
0YM-IAEN02EX0N C 
2OY2IANE0HNA 


TAnOTH2E 




N 
N 
K 
I 
12 
Y 
A 
N 
E 
12 

AT 

:*^AAOTPIO 


No. 3. From a stone reversed in wall of street. 

IBOYAIinAPEAY' ^ 

IH ^ r.KA IOYA*-.nOA 
AHMO20ENI1NANA 
nPOTOYI ' ‘ NOY2 

AT02ENTr -inAPX 
A^ C . MH ^ANOYhh I 
XI « II . 1 020EN^ ^ ; 020YI 
I2BOYAI12 
ONI2N~..^API2T 

The following fragments occur in the Armenian churchyard 

No. 4. No. 5. 

GYATEIPEKAIIE MHAEN 

TOY2T 


A brass coin, which I picked up, bore on one side the head of a 
Roman emperor, and on the reverse a lion passant, with the device — 
GYATEIPHNIIN. 

At Marmara, between Thyatira and Sardis, besides the inscription 
in the inarhet place, copied by Mr. Arundell, I found the following 
fragments : — 

No. 1. 

MEPIMN^j^^/lANPI 
AMEP it- Y XA^ 
y:^»KAlAMEPIMI 
201YI0Y 
2m02KAI^ 


MNEIASXAPIN 
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No. 2, 

KAIAPI ^ lA ^ EP2IKHKAII ^ AHMO 
TAYKO H IAP02MH OY.:^3 ON 


On pedestal in the khan at Kirkatch, between Thyatira. and Pcr- 
ganius, is the following fragment : — 

T^O<MMOE 
KAIE ^ r.AinPO 

A AiTO oAi e 

Sardis. 

Sardis, lady of kingdoms, vying with Memphis in antiquity, once 
the j^roiid capital of Crcesiis, fifth of the Cliurches, and .subsequently 
selected a.s the 2)laco of convention of several General Councils, is now 
more forlorn than even Ephe.sus. A Turkish cafinct, mill, and shop 
of a poor Greek vendor of provisions and s])irits linger on its deserted 
site, while a few black tents of the wandering Yerooks speckle the 
neighbouring hills and the borders of the famous Pactolus The 
thousand mounds, among which the tumulus of Alyattes rises con- 
spicuous, the Necropolis of the Lydian kings, and the melancholy 
shores of the Gygteaii Lake, the intervening flat swampy plain of the 
Hermus, seen from the heights of Mount Tmolus, on who.se declivities 
the ruins of Sardis are .scattered, by no means diminish the solemn air 
of sadness which prevails around. 

I know thy works, that thou hast a name, that thou livest and 
art dead.” (Hcv. iii. 1 .) 

Two massive buildings, near the mill at the bottom of the hill, are 
said tq have formerly hocn churches. The highest on the acclivity is 
supposed to have been the Cliuich of the Aporaly2)se. It is now 
roofless, and four only of the buttresses which originally .strengthened 
the wall, and from which sprang the mas.sive brick arches of the roof, 
are left standing. Tiic walls are in great 2)art made up of portions of 
marble pillars, entablatures of the Corinthian and Ionic architectui'o, 
with which the capital of Lydia was so richly embellished. This 
building must, therefore, be posterior to the destruction of the Pagan 
temples, as Mr. Hamilton justly observes. The buttresses are partly 
composed of white marble. The bema, if any existed, is gone, as well 
as the opposite extremity of the wall. 

The structure lower down is evidently of older date, built of cut 
stone, with marble buttresses and a brick arched roof, which has fallen 
in. It is seventy-eight paces long by fifteen, and hack semicircular 
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terminations at the east and west ends, which projected externally, as 
is evident by the direction of the broken ends of the wall. Mr. 
Hamilton, however, is of opinion that these benia-like terminations did 
not appear externally (vol. 1. p. 1 4). They are common to many 
similar massive structures in Asia Minor. 

The stream which turns the mill of Sardis is not the Pactolus, as 
some have supposed. The Pactolus emerges from a gorge in Mount 
Tmolus, a few hundred paces to the west of tliis stream, by the ruins 
of the gigantic Ionic temple of Cybelc, through the plain of Sardis, to 
the Hermus. The golden sands of this river, naKToiXov evxpvaov, could 
scarcely have derived tjieir appellation from the gold they produced, 
as they are not auriferous, or from their colour, which is a liglit red- 
dish brown, and not yellow. It glitters with numberless particles of 
mica, often gold-coloured, whence, perhaps, the epithet. The bed of 
the river contains rounded pebbles of mica-slate, clay-slate, limestone, 
quartz, jasper, and basanite, or Lydian stone, brought down from tho 
steeps of Tmolus. 

The opening of some of the singular tumuli, composing the Necro- 
polis of the Lydian kings, more especially that of Alyattes, is a 
desideratum to which I would fain direct the attention of the Society. 
It is probable their interior will be found to correspond with thoso 
singular tombs (supposed those of the Pclopidcs) on the hills near 
Bournabat, overlooking the Gulf of Smyrna. In case of this sug- 
gestion being carried into execution, it would he advisable to open 
some of tho smaller tumuli, with a view to ascertain the mode of con- 
struction, previous to attacking the tomb of Alyattes. 

PlIILADELl'IIIA. 

Philadelphia, the sixth of tho Churches, now ranks after Smyrna 
and Pergamus in point of j^opuhition, which amounts to 10,000 Turks 
and 3000 Greeks. It boasts of 25 churclics, in 20 of wliirli, how ever, 
service is performed only once a year. They are all small and mean, 
and contained many fragmentvS of columns and ancient sculpture. 

A massive ruined pile, which had once an arched brick roof, like 
the structures at Sardis, was pointed out to me as the Church of tho 
Apocalypse. On the road to this church I observed two inscriptions; 
the first on a sarcophagus used as a fountain, and the second on a 
stone reversed, built into a wall at tho angle of a street. 

No. I. 

TAIOY lOYAIOY TYPANNOY 
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No. 2. 

• mOAAlXEAAON 

KAAYAIANONYHA 
WKON 

l^niMEAIIGENTOS 
TW2ANTA2EOS 
TAYKa r.v3nAniOY 
AYIOYIOYAAIXOY 

On one of the fountains outside tlio town is a bas-relief, in bad 
style, representing a gazelle -hunt. Many fragments of marble, with 
bas-reliefs, entablatures, &c., are seen in tlic walls of private houses. 

By the Turks, Philadelphia is now called Allah Shahr (God’s city) 
— a name which, as Mr. JIamilton correctly observes (vol. II. p. 376), 
has sometimes been supposed (erroneously) to bo the explanation of 
the words addressed to that church, ‘Hhc name of the city of my 
God.” Its present comparative flourishing state, however, bears 
forcibly on the message of grace addressed to it by St. John : 

I know thy works : behold, I have set before thee an open door, 
* and no man can shut it; for thou hast a little strength, and 
hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name.” (Rev. 
iii. 8.) 

Philadelphia is the residence of a Greek bishop, who adds to this 
title those of Laodicea, llierapolis, and Colossne. 

Laodicea, 

The seven til and last of the Churches, the very site of which had 
been forgotten for centuries, was brought to light again, under its 
present name (Eski Hissar) by ]\Ir. Smith and Sir Paul llycaut 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. It was then, and is 
now, a^ melancholy mass of deserted ruins. 

“ Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spue thee out of ni}^ mouth.” (Rev. iii. IG.) 

The ruins of an ancient church still exist. 

The hills on which Laodicea stands have been supposed by some 
travellers to be of volcanic origin ; but they are entirely composed of 
aqueous beds, consisting of layers of marly chalky limestone, both 
compact and cellular, overlaid in some places by a loose micaceous 
sand-stone and pudding-stone. The surface of the hills is frequently 
covered with a rolled gravel of mica slate and quartz pebbles, derived 
from the lofty ridges of Cadmas (Baba Dagh). These beds have been 
shaken and fissured by the numberless earthquakes which have con- 
vulsed this part of Asia Minor; but they still maintain their nearly 
horizontal position. 
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Anx. IV . — Ancient Sepulchres of Pdnduvaram Dewal^ in 
Southern India. By CAPTAIN NewbolT), F.E.S., &C. 

About three miles and a half to the E, N. E. of Chittoor, in North 
Arcot, lio the ancient sepulchres called Piindiivarara Dewal, in a 
secluded valley, hemmed in by rocks. The head of the valley is 
closed by a spur from the Eastern Ghauts, running nearly north and 
south. Through an abrui)t transverse break in this ridge the stream 
which waters the valley runs to the Poinay river, which it joins about 
a mile further east. Beyond, and blue in the distance, a mass of 
irregular and strongly indented rocks closes the view to the eastward- 

Having passed over the ridge from the Chittoor side by a narrow 
stone causeway, and descended into this apparently isolated spot, I 
was astonished to find myself among the cromlcch-like monuments of 
a r«aco of which tradition even is silent. It was not yet dawn, but 
the pyramid of faint Aurora Borealis-like light, usually preceding *it 
in India, and the stars, which glimmered brightly, threw an obscure 
light over the whole, in which the fantastic piles of grey granite, the 
tors, and logging-stones seemed to form part of this silent city of the 
dead, and harmonized strangely in their ghastly greyness with the 
unearthly aspect of the scene. As if nothing should be wanting to 
lieightcn the effect, sheets of summer lightning ever and anon lent 
their livid colouring to the scene. 

Seated on one of the tombs, I awaited the breaking of day in silent 
enjoyment. 

Dawn came at length, and I found myself in the midst of prostrate 
sepulchres, irregularly covering an area of more than a squarp mile. 
Having roused the Reddis, Karnams, and Talaris of a small village 
on the spot, I put myself under their guidance, and proceeded to a 
closer and more sober inspection of the locality than the stars and 
sheet-lightning, eked out by imagination, had afforded. 

To the right of the causeway the tombs were scanty, so we bent 
our course to the left, in the direction of the river. Here the valley, 
near -the base of the hill, was completely covered with the great un- 
hewn slabs, circles, and mounds of prostrate tombs. Two or three 
only had been left standing by the sacrilegious hands of the Indian 
quarriers and stone-masons — the Wudras — who, finding the enormous 
rough blocks and slabs of granite used in their construction more con- 
venient than cutting them out of the adjacent rock, have not scrupled 
to violate the, sanctuary of the dead. 
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Other hands^ still less scrupulous, ^thoso of tho hidden-treasure 
hunter and the antiquarian, — have assisted to scatter around tho 
human bones and the fragments of the terra-cotta sarcophagi and 
vessels which the slabs once covered. 

On th^ascent of the rocky ridge overlooking this groat cemetery, 
the gijides conducted me to three large tombs in tolerable preservation, 
surroithded by the remains of many others. 

The most perfect of tho three lies to the N. E. of the group, 
crowning the summit of a high boss of bare rock. 

It consists, like most of tho rest, of an enormous nearly-square 

slab of granite or gneiss Jaid flat on 
tho bottom : this forms tho floor. 
Four similar slabs, placed vertically 
on it, on their edges, constitute the 
- sides; and another, still larger, placed 
horizontally on their to23, forms an 

overhanging roof. 

• The tombs are usually surrounded by one or two circles of stones, 
placed upright on their edges. Tho stones at the head and foot of 
the tombs are higher usually than the rest. Earth is often piled up 
in the interior and round the sides, giving the whole the appearance 
of standing on a low mound. Through one of tho side slabs is cut a 
circular aperture, large^ enough to admit a moderate sized man’s body, 
generally a little more than eighteen inches in diameter. Tho sar- 
cophagi containing tho bodies are jdaced on the floor-slab, and covered, 
to the depth of three or four feet, with earth. In many instances, tho 
lower part of the tomb is sunk into the earth itself. 

The side slabs of the tomb in question do not rise above two feet 
above the surface of tho earth and rubbish which cover their base. 
The circular hole is in tho side slab, facing tho N. E. TJie major 
axis of the tomb runs N. E. Having crej^t through the aperture, I 
found the interior nearly filled wdth earth and stones. The lips of tho 
apertures are often much worn, as if by tlio constant friction of persons 
squeezing themselves in. These small apertures, and tho lowness of 
tho interior (being, as I have observed, filled to tho depth of three or 
four feet) gave colouring to the vulgar tradition that this great ceme- 
tery was nothing less than a city of pigmies. The size of the bones 
of its once occupants fully disproves all fancies of this kind. 

The slab forming the roof measures 13 feet by 12, and its average 
thickness 4| inches. It projects 18 inches beyond tho side walls, and 
is larger, though not so thick, as the roof slab of tho great cromlech 
near Plas Newydd, in Anglosea, which measures 12 fee^ 7 inches by 
12 feet, — a curious similarity. 
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The tomb^ a pace or two to the S.W. of this, is less perfect. One 
of the side-slabs has been taken away, and the earth and sarcophagus 
removed from the interior, leaving the floor-slab exposed. The cir- 
cular aperture, which is made in the side facing to the S. E., has been 
enlarged into a complete gap; but from the segment of the^^pircle still 

remaining, it is evident that it did not difler in dimensions from that 

in the tomb already described. 

The interior measurements of the side-slabs are — 

Height 5 to 5^ feet, east side ‘highest. 

Length 9^ feet. 

Breadth 7i „ 

The interior contained nothing but a few fragments of stone, and 
a circular flat piece of granite, intended, probably, for a mill-stone. 

Tomb No. 3 lies a few paces S. W. from No. 2. It is of similar 
construction, and in tolerable preservation. The circular aperture 
faces in a direction not corresponding with those of Nos. 1 and 2. 

I dug through the earth and rubbish which partially filled the 
interior, but found that it had been rifled of its contents. 

Leaving the sepulchres on the hill, I descended to those in the 
valley at the base; and, having selected one which had evidently 
never been disturbed, immediately coinmcnccd operations. The earth 
dug through v;as of brick-like hardness, and cucumbered with roots of 
bushes. At about a foot below the surface, we came to the top of 
the terra-cotta sarcophagus, and with great difficulty succeeded in 
clearing it in an almost perfect state. 

It was a coffin-shaped trough, rounded at the extremities, and 
deeply rimmed at the edges, 6 ^ feet long, 10 inches deep, 
and from 1 foot 10 inches to 3 feet broad. It w^s filled 
with hard earth and human bones. At A, which lay to the 
east, were the fragments of a skull, an<l pieces of j)ottery. 

It stood on eight hollow terra-cotta legs, which rested 
on the floor-slab of the tomb, I foot 3 inches long, and 
about 34 inches in diameter at top, tapering gradually at the 
bottom, which terminates in two convex rims thus. 

Beneath the head of the sarcophagus, on the floor- 
slab, stood a small elegantly-shaped vase of fine black clay, 
filled with ashes and earth. Others, of common red terra- 
cotta, stood below, which were filled with earth. The villagers 
state they have found rice in them. 

A large nest of white ants was found under the sarcophagus; this 
may account for the disappearance of the rice, which it is possible. 
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like the wheat in the mummy-pits of Egypt, may have been preserved 
for Ages in the dry climate of India. It is probable that the rice, 
according to ancient Chinese and Tartar custom, was intended for the 
use of the deceased in Hades, an<l that some of the other vessels con- 
tained water. They differ essentially in shapo from the common 
terra-cotta vessels of In<lia now in use, but do not indicate any former 
greater state of refinement. Spear-heads and swords of an antique 
fashion, masses of crumbling rust, havo been found by tho villagers 
under tjie sarcophagi. The annexed diagram will give some idea of 
the ground-plan of one of these tombs. 


A is the great floor slab. 

B, c, D, E, tho four side-slabs on 
their edges. 

p, G, the outer circles of slabs on 
their edges. 


No inscriptions or sculptures were found. I have observed 
similar sepulchres, though not covered by cromlechs, surrounded by 
similar circles of about 18 feet in diameter, at the Red Hills, and 
scattered in secluded ppsitions over various parts of Southern India. 
They exist on the Nilgherris, but iiowhero in such great abundance 
as at Panduvaram Dewal. I assembled the Brahmans of tho village, 
and asked them whether they had any written history of the spot, or 
of tho city to which so extensive a cemetery belonged. They answered 
in the negative; but referred the tombs to the Piindus of the heroic 
age, as they do everything which they arc at a loss to account for. 

The absence of the remains of a town or city in the vicinity may 
either be regarded as an indication of the high antiquity of these 
Cyclopean sepulchres, wliich have survived the obliteration of the 
more slenderly constructed habitations of their occupants while Jiving ; 
or more probably that the tribes who constructed them were nomadcs, 
who dwelt in tents or in rudely-cunstructcd huts. The number of the 
tombs clearly shows that the people, if a nomade tribe, must have 
made a long sojourn in this locality. That they must have been a 
people little advanced in the arts is evident from tho absence of all 
sculpture, embellishment, and inscriptions Their pottery, however, 
is often of a very fine description ; and that they were acquainted 
with the art of smelting and working iron, is clear from the imple- 
ments found. 
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It is curious that no chisel marks arc found on the tast blocks 
which tliey have managed to separate, by fire and wedge probdbly, 
from the neighbouring granitic rocks ; and that the circular apertures 
through the centre of the side slabs appear to have been knocked 
through by a hammer or hard stone, and yet done with considerable 
nicety. The present Wudras (stone quarriers) look at them- with 
astonishment, and say they must have been the work of the Rakshasas, 
or giants of old. The exterior of the blocks presents as time-worn an 
aspect as that of the rocks whence they wore taken; whereas tho 
blocks in the quarries of Syene and Bijaniiggcr look as fresh as if 
hewn yesterday. 

It is well known that when tho IBrahmins originally settled in 
Southern India, they found it occupied by sects of Buddhists, and by 
races of nicn who, from their savage mode of life, dwelling among 
rocks and forests, and their determined hostility to tho new corners, 
they are pleased to term Rakshasas — giants, or evil demons. 

In course of time, many of those tribes were converted to Brah- 
manism; the rest took refuge in the mountains and most inaccessible 
parts of the country. The Khonds, Chenchwars, and other half savage 
tribes that now inhabit the jungles of the Ghauts, arc supposed to bo 
their descendants. Yet we look in vain among tho haunts of these 
tribes for sepulchres like those I have attem])tcd to describe. 

It is ccrtabi that they are not those of any of the sects of Buddha, 
Jineswara, or Brahma, or of tho snake-worshippers who preceded 
them. 

Whose bones, then, do these huge blocks of granite cover? 

Throw down one of tho side slabs, with its circular aperture, of 
the sepulchre of Panduvaram Dewal, and we have the cromlech or 
dolmen. Clear away the Cyclopean superstructure, and we behold tho 
Druidical circles and tho cairn. If we turn our eyes northerly to tho 
mountains of Circassia, wo there start with surprise on seeing an 
absolute fac-simile of the mysterious tombs of Southern India, with 
tho circular aperture complete. ( Vide engraving in Bell’s Circassia). 
The Circassian sepulchre is similarly beyond tho reach of history. 
Nor is it difficult to find a family resemblance to tho Indian circles 
and mounds, with their contents of human bones, spear-heads, ashes, 
and pottery, in those which so thickly stud tho vast steppes of Tar- 
tary and Northern Europe. They appear to me to be the almost 
only tangible vestiges remaining to us, except Holy Writ, of certain 
similarities in the languages of nations now wide asunder, and tho 
traditions which prevail in almost every Eastern nation, of an exten- 
sive migration, at a period of high antiquity, of one family of tho 
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human race, radiating in various directions from ono given centre, at 
a tiifie “ when the whole earth w^as of one family and one speech, 
which the Lord confounded, and from thence “ did scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth;” in a word, they are the foot- 
marks of the builders of Babel, witnesses of the truth of sacred 
history — all eloquent in their silence, similarity, and distinctness. 

It is not a little curious that similar ideas of construction of 
cromlechs by supernatural means, by dwarfs, and fairies, &c., should 
obtain both in India and Europe. But I have already observed that 
the bones found in those of India, and the dimensions of the sarcophagi 
themselves, do not indicate cither that the inmates were dwarfs, or 
that the human race has at all degenerated in stature since the time 
in which these skeletons were animate. I also found this to hold 
good in the measurement of many of the male mummies which lived 
two thousand years ago in Memphis. 





Art. V. On the Sacrifice of Human Beinff^ as an Ehrnent of the 
Ancient Religion of India, Br PilOFESSOll H.' II. WiLSON, 
Director, 

[Read 2Qth Aprily 1850.] 

I PROPOSE to offer to the Society some illustrations of the sacrifice of 
human beings as an clement of the ancient religion of India. ^ 

In tho first book of the Ramayana a curious legend is narrated 
of tho son of tho Ri.slii llicinka, named Shinahsepbas, who was sold 
kv his father for a hundred thousand cows to Ambarisha, the king 
of Ayodhya, to supply the place of a sacrificial animal or victim' 
intended for a sacrifice, but stolen by Indra. S'unahsephas is accord- 
ingly conveyed to tho jdace of sacrifice, and being dressed in red garments 
ami decorated with garlands of red flowers, is bound to the stake. By 
the advice of Vissvamitra he prays to Indra and Agni with two sacred 
verses (gathas, according to Schlcgol’s edition; riclias, in Gorresios) 
communicated to him by tho Rishi, and Indra bestows upon him long 
life, whilst at tho same time the king is not disappointed of his Re- 
ward. This version of the legend leaves it doubtful whether an actual 
sacrifice of the victim, or one only typical, is intended. 

The reference made in the Ramayana to the sacred verses by which 
S'unahsephas propitiated Indra, might lead us to expect some account 
of the transaction in tho text of tho Veda ; and accordingly, in tho first 
Ashtaka of the Rif/-veda the sixth section contains a series of seven 
hymns, attributed to S'unahsephas, who addresses different divinities in 
succession. The object of his prayers is not, however, very decidedly 
pronounced, and in many respects they resemble those of any other 
worshipj)er soliciting food, wealth, cattle, and long life; and*although 
liberation from bonds is asked for, yet tho text itself intimates that 
these are only figurative, being the fetters of sin. Neither docs it 
appear that any of tho deities called upon rescue him from any situa- 
tion of personal peril, and the recompense of his praises is the gift of a 

' SclilegeTs reading is yajna-pajt'u, which lie renders simply by victima, 
Gorrcaio's text is more explicit : in the first place the victim is carried off from tho 
post whilst the king is engaged, nara-medhena, " intauto ch’egli offriva nn sacrifi* 
zio umano;” and in the next, it is said, in a rather questionable hemistich, however, 
that the theft was a man endowed with all lucky marks, appointed to be a victim, 
naram lakshaAa^sampurnam pasuiice niyojitam. SchlegePs editioR also has a 
passage to the same purport, that the stolen victim is to be recovered, or a mail 
substituted in its place, and virtually, therefore, the tw« editions agree, although 
. not exactly in words. 
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goMen chariot by Indra, a present rather incompatible with his position 
as an intendctl victim. Hence the late Dr. Rosen was led to infer that 
the Vaidik hymn, except in one or two doubtful passages, boro no rela- 
tion to the legend of the Rainayana, and offered no indication of a 
human victiin deprecating death. — In nullo aulcin lioruin carminmn 
(si ii^itlum hymui quMtiior'vigentcsiini excipias, quod sane ita intelligi 
potest) no levissiinuin qiiidem indicium honiinis in vitm discriinon 
vocati et mortem deprccantis.*' 

Whatever may bo the conclusions to be drawn from the legend of 
f^iinahsephas as it appears in the Rilinilyana or in tlio Rig V(»da, then* 
is no question of its purport as it is fouinl in tJu* Aitareya Rralinmna 
which is considered to be the Bnihinana portion of the Kig-veda: an<l 
as the fttory as there told is characti*ristic of the style (»f that and similar 
works, the precise nature of which is yet but little known, none having 
been translated or printed, and as several curious eircninstances arc 
com})risod in the tra<lition, it will not perhaps be uninteresting to iiave 
t]]0 story as it is there narrated. 

, Ilariscbandra the son of V^edhaa, was a prince of the race of Iksh- 
waku : lie had a hundred wives, but no son. On one occasion the two 
sages, Narada and Parvata were residing in bis ])ala(‘o ; and he said ono 
day to Narada, Tell me, why do all creatures, \\lietbi‘r poshosod of 
intelligence or devoid of it, desire male progeny? What boindit is dep- 
rived from a son V* Narada thus replied: A father who beholds tlie 
face of a living son discliarges his debt [to liis forefathers], and obtains 
immortality. Whatever benefits accrue to living beings upon earth, 
in fire, or in water, a father finds still more in bis son. A father, by tlio 
birth of a son, traverses the great darkness [of both worlds J. lie is horn 
as it were of liiinsclf, and the sun is a well freighted boat to boar him 
across [the ocean of misery]. What matter the impurity [ of childhood ], 
the skin* [of the stmlent], the beard [of the householder J, the penance 
[of the hermit]. Wish, Brahmans, for a son, for he is a woild with- 
out reproach. Food, vital air, vesture, ihveUing, gold, beauty, cattle, 
wedlock, a friend, a wife, a daughter, arc all contemptible : a son is the 
light [that elevates his father] to the highest heaven. The husband 
is himself conceived by his wife, who becomes as it were his mother, 
and by her in the tenth mouth he is newly born; therefore is a wife 
termed genitrix (jaya), for of her is a man born again (jayate). Gods 
and Rishis implant in her great lustre, and the Gods say to men, this 
is your parent. There is no world for one witliout a son. This even 
know the beasts of the field, and to beget offspring pair indiscriminately 
with their kind. [A‘ son] is the much-commended certain path to 
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happiness^ by which all [rational] beings having male progeny travel; 
and birds and beasts are conscious of the same.” * 

Having repeate<l versos to this effect, .\arada advised Harischandra 
to pray to Varuha for a son, promising to present him as an offering to 
that divinity. “So be it,” said the prince; and repairing to Vanina 
he said: “ Let a son bo born unto me, and with him, I will sacrifice io 
you.” — “So b(? it,” said Varuna, and a son was born to the king, who 
was named ILdiita. “A son has been born to you,” said Varuna, 
“sacrifice with him to me.” — “An animal,” replied the king, “is lit for 
sacrifice only aft<?r fen days from birth. When the term of j)urification 
sliall have passed, f vvill sacrifice to you.” — “ Very well,” said Varuna. 
The ten days expired, and Varuna said, “ Now sacrifice with him to me.” 
The king replied, “An animal is fit for sacrifice only when the teeth 
arc cut; let the tecith come through, and then I will sacrifice to yon.” 
Varuna consented: the teeth wore cut: “and now,” said Varuna, 
“sacrifice with him to me.” — “No/’ replied the king, “an animal is 
fit for sacrifice only when the first teeth are shed : let the teeth he shed, 
and thou I will sacrifice to you ” — “So he it,” said Varuna, • 

Well, the teeth wore slicd ; “ And now,” said Varuna., “ sacrifice with 
him to mo,” — “ No,” objected the king; “an animal is fit for sacrifice 
only wlion his [second] Kset of teeth arc through; wait till then, and I 
will j)erform the sacrifice.” Varuna assented. The second teeth wore 
cut. “Now,” said Varuua, “his teeth are produced; sacrifice with 
him to me/’ — “No,” replied the king, “for a kshatriya is not fit for 
sacrifice until he has hoen invested with arms : let him receive his 
martial investiture, then I will sacrifice to you.” — “ So he it,” said Va- 
nina. The youth grew, and was invested with arms; and Varuna 
sai<l, “ now sacrifice to mo with him,” The king replied, “ Bo it so.” 
But ho called his son, and said, “ My child, Varuna gave you to 
me, and I have also promised to sacrifice with you to him.” — By no 
means/' said the youth ; ami taking his bow, he set off’ to the forest, 
where he wandered for a twelvemonth. 

Upon Rohita's disappearance Varuna afflicted the descendant of 
Ikshwaku with dropsy; which when Rohita heard ho set off to return 
home. On the way he was met by Iiidra in the >hapc of a Brahman, 
who said to him, “ W o have hoard, Rohita, that prosperity attends him 
who undergoes great labour, and that a man, although excellent, is held 
in disesteem if he tarries amongst his kin. Indra is the friend of the 
wanderer, therefore do thou wander on — wander on.” Tims spake the 
Brahman; and Rohita passed a second year in the woods. 

At the end of that period he turned towards home, but Indra, as a 
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mortal, again met him, and said, “ The feet of the traveller bear llovsers, 
his body grows and puts forth fruit. All his sins are elFaccd by tlu* fa- 
tigue ho incurs in travelling a good road and they fall asleep. Wander 
on, therefore — wander on.'* So said the Brahman j and Uohiia spent 
another year in the woods.* 

'At the end of the third year the prince resunic<l his journey home- 
wards. He was met as before by Indra in a human form, who said to 
him, “The prosperity of a man who sits down inactive, sits also still. 
It rises up when he rises, it slumbers when he sleeps, and moves when 
he moves. Wander on, therefore — persist — wander on and llohita 
remained a fourth year in the foie.sts. 

At the end of the fourth year, Roliita was again stoj»pcd by Jndra, 
who sai<l, “The sleeper is the Kali age; the avvak(3r is the Dwapara ; 
the riser is the Trcta, but the mover is the Krita age. Wainlor 
oil, therefore-— wander on and Hohita tarried a tiftb year in the 
woods. 

At the close of the fifth year he was returning liome, but as before 
ludpi oacountereJ him, and said, The wanderer finds honey — tlio 
wanderer timls the sweet fig tree. Behold tlio glory of the Sun, 
who, over-moving, never reposes. Wander on, tlioreforo — wander 
on.*’ So Hohita returned for the sixth year to the forests, 

AVhilst wandering thus in the woods he encountered the Uislii 
Ajigartta, the sou of JSuyavasa, who was distressed through want of 
food, lie had three sons, S'unalipuchcha, S'unahsephas, and S'uiia- 
langula. Hohita said to liim, '‘Hishi, I will give theca hundred cows 
for one of these thy sons, that by him I may redeem myself." But the 
Hishi, taking hold of the ebbjst, said, “Not this one;’* “No, nor this one,'* 
said the mother, securing the youngest ; but tliey both agreed to sell 
the middle son S'uiiahsephas, and Hohita having pai»l tlni hundred cows, 
took the* youth and departed from the woods. Ho proceeded to his 
father and said, “ Rejoice, father, for with this youth shall 1 redeem 
myself.*’ So Harischaiidra had recourse to the royal Varuna, and said, 
“ With this youth will I sacrifice to you/* And Varuna replied, “ Bo 
it so — a Brahman, is better than a Kshatriya ;*’ and theiiee directed 
the king to perform the sacrificial ceremony termed the Hajasnya; 
and he, on the day of initiation, appointed S'unahseplias to be the 
human victim. 

At that sacrifice of Harischandra, Visw^mitra was the Hotri or 
reciter of the Rich ; Jamadagui, the Adhwaryu, or repeater of the Ya- 
jush; Vasishtha, the Brahimi or superintending priest, and Yasya the 
Udgdtri, or chaunter of the Sdina ; but they had no one who was com- 
1 Prapathj. The commentary says, in going to tirthus,*' &c. 

H*2 
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petent to perform the office of bimlin^ the victim, when consecrated, to 
the stake, whereupon Aji^artta said, If you give me another hundred 
cowa T will perform the duty;” an<l they gave him the cows, and ho 
hound the victim. But for the victim thus consecrated and bound, 
sanctilicil by the divinities of sacrifice, and thrice circumambulated by 
the priests bearing burning brands of sacred grass, no immolator could 
bo found [amongst the ministrant Brahmans], when Ajigartta again 
offered bimsclf, saying, Give me another hundred cows and I will im- 
molate him accordingly they gave him the cows, and he went forth 
to sharpen his kiilfc.^ In this interval S'unahscphas reflected, These 
[people] will put me to death as if I were not a man’^ hut an animal ; 
my only hope is the aid of some of the gods, to whom I will have 
rccoiii-^e,” So thinking, he prayed to Prajiipati, the first of the gods, 
with the prayer ‘ Kasya niinam/ Sic.; but Pnijapati said, ^^Agni is the 
nearest of the gods, apj^eal to him.” He did so, saying, ' Agner vay- 
am on which Agni said to him, “ Savitri is the lord of all the protect- 
ing powers, pray to him;” so S'unahscphas repeated ‘ Abhi twti deva.’ 
Savitri said, “You arc dedicated to the royal Vanina, appeal to him,” 
which S'linahsephas did in the thirty-one following stanzas, beginning 
‘ Na hi te ksliatram.’ Yaruna said “Agni is the mouth of the gods, 
and most friendly [to man], praise him, and we will set you free,” which 
S'unalisejihas did in tw<*nty-two stanzas,'^ beginning ^ Vasishthahi.* 
Agni said, “Praise the Yiswadevas, and then we will liberate you 
80 S'unahscphas praised them, saying, ‘ Naino niahadhhyah,’ itc. ; but 
the Yiswadevas said, “ Indra is the mightiest of the gods, the most excel- 
lent, and the most able to load men to happiness ; ^\ orshiphim, and we 
will loose you so S'unalisciduis praised Indra witli the hymn begin- 
ning * Yucli-cliidhi satya somapa;’ and Indra, I>eing pleased by his 
prayer, gave him a golden chariot.* He nevertheless rccommendoil him 
to propitiate the Aswins; lie di«l so, and they desired him to praise 
Ubhas, or the personified dawn, which ho did in three concluding 
stanzas, on repeating which his bonds fell oft’ and he Avas set free ; and 
the king, the father of Rohi^a, was cured of his complaint. 

Then the priests said to him, “ Perform the completion of this our 
rite to-day on which he showe<l to them the [mode of] offering the 
libation of the Soma juice, accompanying it by four stanzas, beginning 

1 Or sword, ** asim nis^dndf/eydya,'* 

® Or, “ as if I were not a man for according to the Veda, in the case of a man, 
after circumainbulatiiig, they let him go, and substitute a goat. 

3 We have twenty- three in the text ; the last is to be omitted, as not addressed 
to Agni. 

* It is said, “ in his mind perhaps meaning that he purposed lo give it to him. 
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‘ Vach-chidhi;' thou having brought tho pitcher (droiia kiilaya,) ho 
directed the remainder to bo poured into it, with tlie stanza ‘ Uclichis- 
thain cliainbor,* and then with tho swaha, precedo<l by four stanzas, 
ina<le fcljo oblation, concluding with an otrering to firo.^ 

When the rite was completed, Shinahscphas placed himself by tho 
side of V^isw/unitra, to whom Ajigartta tho son of Suyavasa said, 

Give me niy son but Viswamitra answered, “ No, the gods have 
given him to mo/’ Hence he was called Dovarata* (tho God-given,) 
the son of Viswainitra, from whom descended tho Kapiloyas and ilab- 
hravas. Ajigartta then appealed to Shinab Cephas, ami Miid, My son, 
your mother and I in treat your return and tlnding him silent, con- 
tinued, ‘‘you arc by birth tlio son of Ajigartta of the race of the Angi- 
rasas, learned and renowned; Jo m*t sej)arate from your great grandsin/s 
dcBcendauts, but come back to me.” To which S uuahsephas answered. 

All present saw you with tho implement of immolation in yonr hand:^ 
such a sight was never beheld even amongst S'lidras. Descendant of 
Angiras, you have preferred three hundred cows to me.” TIkmi said 
Ajig! irtta, “ My child, the wicked act that I have committed alllicts 
mo sorely. I repent mo of it. Lot the three hundred cows he thine.'* 
S'unahsephas answered, “ H(3.who has once done a wickcMl deed will bo 
liable to repeat it. Thou caiist never be fr<‘0 from (be disjiosition of the 
vile [Shidras]. Thou bast done what is unpardonable.” — Unpardon- 
able!'’ repeated Viswainitra, and said, ‘‘Dreadful apj)eared tho son of 
Suyavasa, armo<l with a weapon, intending to slay, Let not bis sou 
be lii.s, but become a son of mine.” But then said Shinabk'pbas to 
Visw'iimitra, ‘‘Son of a king, explain to me bow this may be, that 1, of 
tho race of Anginis, can bo in the relation of a son to thee 1” Viswa- 
mitiu answered, “ Thou sbalt be the eldest of my own, and an excel- 
lent progeny shall bo thine. Thou coiiie.^t to mo as tl )0 gift of tlio 
gods, alid therefore I welcome thee.” — But,’’ sai<l Shinahsc])has, 

“ who will a.ssuro me, be.st of tho Blifiratas, of the concurrence of 
these [thy sons] for my alliliation and seniority if 1 become thy son ?” 
Thereupon Viswainitra called his sons together and said, “ Madliuch- 
handas, Rishahha, Beiiii, Ashtaka, and all the rest of the hrethron, 
listen to my commands, and dispute not the seniority of S'unahscphas.” 
Now Viswainitra had a hmidrod and one sons, fifty of whom were 
senior and fifty junior to Madhuclihandas. The seniors did not 

* This is obscure, being Htcle than the text; but it rdate.s to a particular 
ceremony called the ‘‘ Anjos Sava,” (Sava Abhisliava rijju-mjirgeua,) “the right- 
way oblation.” 

- Theodotus, Deodatus. 

^ S'dsa-hastam sarve api adris'uh. S' dsa is explained ^by vWasana^hetvhy tho 
cause or implement of immolating, or khadga, a sword. 
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approve of the a<loption, and Viswamitra curbed them and said, 
*^Your progeny shall he degraded and consequently their dcficend- 
ants were tluj Ahidhras, Piindras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutivas. 
Thus there arc numerous degra<led races sprung from Viswdmitra, 
forminiif tlio greater j>orti<m of the barbarous tribes [Dasyus]. On 
the other hand, Madliuehhandas and the fifty who were his juniors 
said, W'e accede to whatever our father considers right. We all 
give thee, Shinahsephas, precedence, and acknowledge ourselves to be 
subordinate to thee.*’ Viswaniitra, therefore, iiiucli pleased with 
them, sai<l, “ Your sons shall be affluent in cattle and possessed of off- 
spring.’* 

The latt<^r circumstances told by the Altars j/a Brdhmana of the 
descent of barbarous tribes from the sons of Viswamitra, although sug- 
gestive of inquiry, arc foreign to our present purpose, and need not ho 
further noticed. The main purport of the quotation, the actual sacri- 
fice of a human victim, is fully cstahlished, at least at the period of 
the com])ihition of the Braliuiana: how far that expresses the practice 
of the Veda |>criod may admit of question. 

It is the received opinion of Hindu writers that the BriUimafias 
are an integral part of the Veda. Thus Sayana, the great scholiast 
on the Vc<las, in the introductory discussion on those writings pre- 
fixed to his explanation of the text of the Rich, oh.serves upon the 
authority of Apastamha, Veda is the denomination of the Mantras 
and the ilrahiiianas.*’ By the Mantras are meant the hymns and 
prayersj and the Brahmanas, say the Minmnsakas, are intended to 
elucidate and, as it were, individualize the objects which are only 
generally adverted to in the liyiiins, as where it is said in the S'ukta, 
or hymn, “give abundantly,” the Brahmana explains it, “give or offer 
clarified butter in ahiindancc.” TIic same authorities declare that the 
Veda consists of two j)arts, Mantra and Brahmana ; and that the only 
iinexccptionahlc definition which can he given of the latter is, that all 
that portion of the Veda which is not Mantra is Brahmana. In exact 
conformity to these original authorities is the following statement of 
Mr. Colehrooke. “ Each Ve«la consists of two parts, denominated the 
Mantnis and the BrMiraafias, or prayers and precepts. The complete 
collection of the hymns, prayers, and invocations belonging to one 
Veda is entitled its Sanhitil. Every other portion of Indian Scrip- 
ture is included under the general head of divinity — Brahmana. This 
comprises precepts wliich inculcate religious duties, maxims which 
6X]>lain those precepts, and arguments which relate to theology.” 
To these may be added narratives which illustrate precepts and 
practices, or explain incidents connected with the origin or objects 
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of tlio Mantras, such as that of S'unalisophas, which has been 
cittd. 

Notwithstaniling the concurrence of these authorities and the 
generally prevalent opinion of the Hindus, it requires hut a cursory 
inspection of sucli a work as the Aitarcya Hraliinaua to deny the 
accuracy of the attribution. This Brahinana is not an integral part 
of the Rig-veda, aii«l never could have been so. It is a work of a 
totally ditierent era, ami a totally <liirerent system, and if, as is likely 
it may be, it is to bo received as a type of other similar compilations, 
conforming n.s it tioos accnratoly enough to tlic general (les*u’i])tion, we 
shall he authorized to draw the same inference with respect to all, 
and to separate the IJrahmahns from the Hindu religion as it a]>pears 
in the Sanhitas, or collections of tin* praytn‘s and liyiniis. 

The Aitareya Hrahinana, as will have been observed in tlie trans- 
lation of the legend of S unabsephas, refers to the hymns or Si'iktas of 
the Sanbita, specifying the number of verses in which he was fabled 
to have a<lilresscd the gods, agreeably to their onhn* and place in tho 
Sanhita. Again, in stating that he taught to tho priests the maimer 
of olfering libations, it quotes the leading phrasi's of dinerent S'uktas 
which are to ho found in dineront ami ‘distant portions of the Sanhita. 
This, it may b(‘ (d)sorved, is in strict agreement with tho general 
arrangement of the llrahmanas: directions are given for tlu^ j)erform- 
ance of various redigious rite.s, and the hymns, or portions of tho 
hymns which are to bb repeated on such occasions, are «piotcd in tlio 
same manner, im'rely by a few initial phrases, and taken from sepa- 
rate ami unconnected parts of the JSanbita, very commonly having 
little relation to the actual ceremony. 

Now the fact, and still mure, the inauncr of quoting the texts of tho 
Sanhita, necessarily lead to tiie conclusion, that the SanhiLi must have 
existcil'in its present form before tho comjiihition of the Brjihruana was 
undertaken, and as it must have been widely current ami familiarly 
known, or the citation of hrokoii and isolated texts could neither have 
been adopted nor veriliable, it must have assiiinod its actual arrange- 
ment long anterior to the compilation of tho Hralmianas. But tho 
Sanhita itself is of a date long subsequent to its component parts. 
There is no doubt of the accuracy of the tradition that the hymns of 
the Vedas had long been current as single and unconnected comjiosi- 
tioiis, preserved in families or schools by oral communication, probably 
for centuries; and that they v/cre finally collected and arranged as wo 
now have them, by a school or schools of learned Brahmans, of which 
Vyasa, (possibly an ab.str.ictioii, as it iiicans merely an arranger,) was 
tho nominal head. Allowing therefore, a considerable period before 
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the Sanhitas were collected into fonn, and another interval before 
they conhl he familiarly lefcrrcd to, it follows that the Brdhmauas 
cannot ho an intcj^ral part of the Veda, understanding thereby the 
expression of tlio primitive notions of the Hindus, and that they are not 
entitled to he classed as authorities for the oldest and most genuine 
system of Hindu worship. 

In fact, in the Brahmahas we find fully developed the whole Brah- 
manical system, of much of which we have but faint and questionable 
indications in the Mantras. Wc have the whole body of both religious 
and social institutions — a variety of jiractices alluded to of a more 
coTnplIcat<*d texture than the ajiparently simple ritual of the Sanhita; 
and th>‘ complete recognition both in name and practice of the different 
castes, ilic Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the S'lidra : wc have 
also the Brahmans distinguished as differing among themselves in tribe 
and dignity, and sometimes engaged in disputes for precedence and the 
exclusive performance of particular rites, all wliicli it maybe observed 
is incontrovertible jiruof that a very long interval had elapsed between 
the composition of the S hktas ami the Brahmahas — between the first 
dawn and the noon-day culmination of the llrahmanical system. 

Having come to the conclusion then that the Brahmahas are not an 
integral part of the primitive Veda or Hindu systiun, hut admitting 
tliat they may be considered as an essential part of the Veda of the 
Brahmans, or as a scriptural authority for the Brahmanieal forms of 
worshij), and for tlieir social institutions when fully developed, we Iiavo 
next to consider the ])eriod to which tliey may belong, and how far 
they may he regarded as authentic representations of an ancient (though 
not the most aaiciont) religious and social system in India. This, as 
usual with all Hindu chronology, is a difficult question : certainty is 
unattainable, hut avo may come to probable conclusions within reason- 
able limits from internal evidence. The Brahmahas are posterior to 
the discontinuance of exclusively oral teaching ; they could not cite 
miscellaneous and unconnected texts to the extent to which they cite 
th<*m, unless those texts had been accessible in a written shape. They 
arc subsequent therefore to the use of writing, to which the hymns or 
Mantras were in great part, if not wholly, anterior. They are prior in 
all probability to the heroic ])oems, the R^imiyaha and Mahabh^irata, 
as we have no allusions to the demigods and heroes whom they celebrate : 
no allusion to Krishna and Rama, although the latter name occurs as 
that of a Bi-ahman, the son or a descendant of Bhrigii, which has no- 
thing to do with R^ma, the son of king Hasaratha, any more than the 
name of Krishna, which occurs in the Sanjiitsl as the name of an Asura, 
ii^iplies any allusion to the Krishfia of the Mahabhdrata. There is no 
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reference to any controversial opposition to the <loctrinos, or rites of 
Brjfhmanical Hinduism, although differences of opinion as to the purport 
of the performance of some ceremonies arc adverted to, and so fur tlierc' 
fore, we have no referci^e to Buddhism. Again, the Aitareya Brahmaha 
is prior to the Sutras, or rules for coiiduetiiig redigious rites, ascribed to 
Aswalayana, Baiidliayana, and others who are undouhtedly authors of 
a reinoto period. It is, perhaps, nut far from the period of the oldest 
passages in the laws of Manu, in some of which we find allusions to the 
narratives of the Brahmaha, as in theca.se of Shinalisephas, and also of 
a prince named Paijavana, who is not name<I in later works. In the 
etymology also of the term a wife, as one in whom a man is horn 
again in the person of a son, wo have the very s;im(' words.’ 'j’ho 
Bjahrnaha may bo the earlier of the two, hut not by any very great 
interval. Finally, the style although 'more modern than that of the 
Veda, is ancient and obscure, and contains many words and pbra‘*cs of 
Vaidik antiquity. Upon the whole, as a more matter of conjecture^ 
subject to reconsideration, I should bo disposed to place the Aitareya 
B;*almiaha about six or seven centuries before the Cdjristiaii era. 

So far, therefore, it may be received as authority to a qualified extent 
for the primitive piacticcs of the Hindu.s, and for iinduding amongst 
them the sacrifice, on particular occasions, of human victims. Not that 
the practice ever ju’evailed to the ('xtent to which it spread through 
most of the ancient nations, or partook in general of the same character. 
These, it has been asserted, w^crc entirely of an expiatory nature, per- 
formed under ail impression of fear, and intended to ilej)rccate the anger 
of the Gods. Such were the sacrifices of the Druids, the Scythians, 
and the Plueniciafis ; and such were the Thargelia of the Athenians, 
when a man and woman were annually put to death in order to expiate 
the sins of the public, and redeem them from any national calamity. 
They were not, however, restricted to this source, but w'cro not unfre- 
qacntly vindictive, as when prisoners taken in war were sacrificed, like 
the three hundred citizens of Perusia whom Augustus offered in one 
day to his deified uncle (Di vo J ulio) ; or as the Grecian navigators whom 
the barbarians of Tauris sacrificed to Artemis whenever cast uimii their 
shores. They had their origin also in notions of divination, as was 
the case in the worahip of Mithra, when auguries were taken from the 
entrails of hnman victims ; and they seem in some instances to have 
been suggested by a purely sanguinary spirit, us was the case with the 
perpetually recurring sacrifices to Baal and Moloch in the Phamician 
Colonies, and especially in Carthage.* No intimation of any such 

* Manu, b. ix. v. 8. 

^ See Bryant's Chapter on Anthropothuaia and Teknothufua, vol. vi. p. 294. 
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purposes are traceable in the indistinct allusions to human sacrifices in 
the Veda. Their object seems to have been the propitiation of sOme 
divinity, by devoting' to him that which was most precious to the 
sacrificcr. This fcclin^ seems also to have b^ii very widely diffused 
throughout the East in the most ancient times, as was the practice of 
the individual of ple<l^in^ himself to the act by a .solemn promise or votv. 
We ini;,dit infer that the practice was not unknown to the patriarchal 
era, from the conduct of Abraham when commanded to offer up his son ; 
for although ho would not under any circumstances have hesitated to 
obey the divine comman<l,yet he might, consistently with his obedience, 
La ve 'jxprc.sscd some surprise at the injunction, bad the purport of it 
boon wholly unfaiiiiliar. At a later date in the Jewisli history we have 
a similar sort of .sacrifice under a solenin previoius engagement in the 
vow of Jej)htha; and it is worthy of remark that one of the causes 
a.ssigTied hy the Gn^ek writor.s to the detention of the fleet at Aulis, and 
consequent sacrifice of Iphigenia, was Agamemnon’s violation of the 
vow vvhich he had made to offer to Diana the most lovely thing which 
the year in whlcli his daughter was born should produce : Iphlgcnia wjis 
that thing, and the sacrifice was iiusisted on in .satisfaction of the vow^ 
The offering of children to Moloch, suhscipiently borrowed by the Jovl s 
from tlieir idolatrou.^ neighbours, originated probably in a similar feeling, 
which it is evident exercised a very extensive influence over the nations 
of Western Asia in remote antiquity, and, as appears from the story of 
S'uuahsephas, wa.s not confined to that quarter, but bad readied the 
opposite limits of Asia at a period at least prior by ten or twelve 
centuries to the Christian era. 

Further, we fiml a like community of ideas in the institution of 
vicarious sacriliccs. In the story of S'linahsephas, oiiehmnan victim is 
substituted for aiiotlier, whilst in tlic }>arallcl ca.«ea of antiquity the 
substitutes were animals. It is not unlikely that this was also a 
primitive notion of the Hindus, and at any rate it liiid become so by 
the time of the Brahniaha.s; for S'uiiahseplias is made to say, '‘They 
will put me to death as if I were not a man” — that is, according to 
Sayana’s conuneiitary, founded upon a text of the Veda which he cites, 
but which is not easily verified, when the assistants had circumam- 
bulated the person hound to the stake, they set him free without any 
detriment, and substituted an animal (a goat) in his place. Hence 
Mr. Colebrooko concluded that the Purusha-modha, or sacrifice of a man, 
was never anything but typical; and the ceremony as enjoined in the 
S'atapatha Brahniana of the Yajush, on which his o])inion was founded, 
is evidently of that character. In tiiis, one hundre<l and eighty -five 
njen of various specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound 
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to eleven yupas, or posts, and after recitjition of a hymn celebrating 
tlift allegorical iinniolatioii of Nar.iyana,, they arc liberated unhurt, and 
oblations of butter are ofTered on the sacrificial fire. Hence Mr. Cole- 
brooke concludes that human sacrifices were not authorized by the 
Veda itself, but were either then abrogated and an cnibleniatical cere- 
mony substituted in tbeir ])]ace, or they were introduced in later times 
by the authors of such works as the Kalika Purana, for instance, in 
which minute directions are given for the oflering of a human victim 
to Kali, wliom it is said his Idood satisfies for a thousand years. 

That human offerings to the <Iark forms of S'iva and Dnrga were 
sometimes perpctrate<l in later times, wo know from various original 
sources, particularly from that very effective scene in the drjirim of 
Miidhava and Mabiti, in which Aghomghnnta is represented ns about 
to sacrifice Malati to Clniimiiida, when she is rescued by her lover. No 
such divinities, however, neither S'iva nor Durgti, much less any of 
their terrific forms, arc even named, so far as we know, in the Vedas, 
and therefore these works could not be authority for their sanguinary 
worship. That the practice is enjoined on particular occasions hy tlio 
Tantras and some of the Piiranas connected with this hraiich of the 
Hindu faith, is, no doubt, true; but these ar<' works of a much later 
date, within tlie limits mostly of the Mohammetlan govcMiment within 
theperio<l of which the works were compihMl, ami under which their in- 
junctions could not safely have been carried into operation; and they 
never amounted perhaps to more than the expression of the fc'cling 
inspired by the character of the divinities worshipped, although they 
may have been occasionally attempted to be realized by some fierce 
and fanatical entliu^iasts. These practices, tlierefore, are of a very 
different character fioni those which there is reason to believe might 
have actually taken place, though rarely and under special circum- 
stance]^, under the aiitliority of the Veda, and which originatctl in a 
common feeling and faith diffii.scd throu^liout the most civilized 
nations of the world — the nations of the East — in the remotest periods 
of antiquity. 
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Art. V^I. — Opeithif/ of the Topes or Buddhist Monui/ferds of Cen- 
tral India, By Major A.* Cunningham, Beiiyal Engineers, 

\ltead July 5th, 1851.] 

Amonght the many interesting; monuments of Imlia, the most re- 
markiibJo, as well as tlic most ancient, are the cave-temples and topes 
of the Buddhists. The former have been made known by tlie picto- 
rial illu'^trations of Fergusson ; but the curious paintings which adorn 
the interior must be copied, and the numerous inscriptions must bo 
deciphered, before the world will appreciate the full value of these 
works as illustrations of the religious belief and every-day life of the 
Indians of Alexanders time. Of the topes, none have yet been 
dcHcribod, excepting the largest of the Sanchi group, near Bhilsa, 
An accurate plan and section of this building, with a short account of 
the various subjects rcprcscnte<l in the sculptured bas-reliefs of the 
gateways, was published by my brother. Captain J. J). Cunningham, 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. On his solicitation 
and earnest representation of the great value of these bas-reliefs, the 
(!ourt of Directors were induced to employ Lieutenant Maisey to 
jnako drawings of the building and of its &cul[)tured gateways. In 
January last I Joined Lieutenant Maisey at Sanchi, and I am there- 
fore able to speak j)ositivoly of the value of his <lrawing.s, which 
cannot be siir})assed for strict fidelity of outline and minute accuracy 
of detail. The groups of topes around Bhilsa will noAV be illustrated 
in a manner worthy of their value and importance. 

The large tope at Sanchi ha<l been breached on the southern side 
by Sir Herbert Maddock about thirty years ago, but the centre of the 
building had not been reached. The second sized tope had also been 
breached ; but, although the centre of the building must have been 
laid open, no relics w’cre obtained, and these clumsy excavations were 
fortunately abainloned. Lieutenant Mai.scy and myself determined to 
proceed in a ditlerent manner, by sinking perpendicular shafts down 
the middle of each tope, so as not to injure the external appearance of 
the building. In this way we opened nearly thirty topes, of which 
about ten yielded relics of different kinds, although most of them had 
certainly been opened before by the villagers. 

There are five distinct groups of topes near Bhilsa, all situated on 
Ww sandstone hills, more or less inaccessible. ^ 
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1st. — Sdnchi, 5^ miles to the S.W. of Bhilsa; 

• 2ncl . — Sondriy 6 miles to the S.W. of Sjinchi ; 

Srd . — Satdhdray 6* J miles to the W. of Silnohi ; 

4th, — Bhojpur^ 7 miles to tho E.S.E. from Siinchi, and 6 miles 
S.S.E. from Bhilsa ; 

• 5th. — Andher^ 4 miles to the E.S.E. from Bhojpur, an<l 0 miles 
S.E. from Bhilsa: the extreme distance from wCksI to cast, from Sat- 
dhiira to Andher, being 17 miles. 

A tope is a solid hemispherical building, varying in size from the 
great Sanchi chaitya, which is 106* ffet in diameter, to the smallest at 
Bhojpur, which is only 6 feet in diameter. Tlie most ancient to})es 
were siin])le hemispheres, .such as tho great Siinclii rhaitydy which 
most probably dates as high as the middle of tho si.vth century n.r. 
Tho next in point of anticpiity are most of tho Bhilsa topes, wdiich 
date from the end of tho third century n.c. In these th(^ hemisphere 
is raised a few feet above the plinth by the addition of a cylindrical 
portion. The third class of topes is found in Afghanistan, atid dates 
^Jbout the commencement of the Christian era. In these the hemis- 
phere is raised considerably above the plinth. The la^t class, of which 
tho Siirnath toj>c, near Benares, is a magnificent specimen, has the 
hemisphere raised to an height ctpuil to its own diameter, 

A tope is a religions edifice iledicated emphatically to Buddha, 
that is, either to the celestial Adi-Biiddha, tho groat first cause of all 
things, or to one of h*is emanations, ihe Mdntishi, or mortal Buddhas, 
of whom the most celobnited is Bdhya ^tun{, who died in B.C. 543. 
Topes w^erc also dedicated to the most illustrious of Sakya’s disciph^s, 
and to those other Buddha priests, who, through superior sanctity, 
were believed to have attained complete absorption into the divine 
self-existent spirit from which they originally sprang. 

In*the toj)es dedicated to the celestial Buddha, the invisible Being 
who pcrvailed all space, no deposit was made, but the divine spirit, 
who is Lights was supposed to occupy the interior, and was typified 
on the outside by a pair of eyes placed on each of tho four sides, 
either of the base or crown of the building. Such is tho Great 
Chait^a, near Kathmandu, in Nipdl, dedicated to Sambim or Bwa- 
1 /amhhundtk, in which the eyes are placed on the sides of the crown of 
the building. Such also are tho numerous ckkodtens {rn-Chhod r-Teu) 
in Tibet, which are dedicated to the celestial Buddha, in contradis- 
tinction to the Dung tern [p-Dung which are built in honour 

o the mortal Buddhas, Tho first means simply “an offering” to tho 
Deity, the latter, as its name implies, is a “bone [g-Dung] recep- 
tacle,” that«s, a building containing the bones or relics of one of 
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the mortal Buddhas. In these the eyes occupy the sides of the base- 
ment. A specimen of the first kind is represented in the third com- 
partment of the inner face of the left hand pillar of the eastern gate- 
way at Sdnchi, in which the two eyes are placed one above the 
other. 

The great topes at Sdnchi and at Saldhara, in which no deposits 
were discovered, were, I believe, dedicated to the celestial Buddha, 
Adindth^ as well as-s^most of the topes in Afghanistan, in which no 
relics were found. 

The remaining topes around Bhilsa would appear to have been 
chiefly the receptacles of relics, either of Silkya Muni himself, or of 
some of his more eminent disciples and followers. Of Sdkya Muni 
we have no undoubted relic; but 1 fully believe that a minute portion 
of bone, which we found enshrined in a small crystal tope covered by 
an earthenware box containing various stone beads and scraps of gold, 
is that of the great sage himself. The earthenware box once had an 
ink inscription on the outside of its lid, but as the pot had been first 
thickly whitewashed, the thin coating had mostly peeled off before 
our discovery, and we were (piitc unable to identify a single letter out 
of the five or six fragments that remained. 

Of Sdriputm and Malm Mogaldna^ the right and loft hand dis- 
ciples (}i Sdkya^ we found bone relics both at Sanchi and at Satdhara, 
and at both places the relics were found together in the same tope. 
At Sanchi the relic boxes (of steatite) were placed in scpiaro stone 
boxes, on the lids of which were inscribed respectively ^ A/0 


SAEaruTASA, “[relic] of Sariputra,” and VOVA-Jl/O Maiia 
MooalAnasa, “ [relic] of Maha Mogalana.’' The box of Sariputra 
was placed to the right or south (^Dakshina), he being the right hand 
disciple. Inside the lids of the steatite boxes were inscribed in ink 


^ and ^ or Sd and Ma, being the initial letters of the two names. 
This is perhaps the ohlest ink-writing in existence. 

The next most valuable relics are those of Mogaliputra, the high 
priest of the Buddhist religion, who conducted the proceedings of the 
third convocation or religious synod, which was held in 247 B.c. 
Plis relics were found both at Siiichi and at Andher. At Sdnchi 
they were found along with those of eight others. The Sanchi inscrip, 
tion is short, being simply Sapurisasa 

Mooaliputasa, “ [relic] of the emancipated Mooauputra.” The 
Andher inscription is longer, 

>IA6X:i Sapurisasa Moqaliputasa Goti puta AxiivAsiNo 
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[relic] of the emancipated Mogaliputra, of the family of Goti, race 
of Atri.'* I have ventured to take Atevdsino as the equivalent of 
Atrivansya^ because I find it coupled with Pdndakula in one of the 
inscriptions from No. 2 tope, which will be mentioned hereafter. The 
chief objection, if not the only one, to tliis readin^^, is the statement of 
the Mahawdnso that Maggali^ the father of Tmo (or Mogaliputra), 
was a Brahman. Sapurisasa I take to be the equivalent of Sapa- 
rushasya^ “joined with the Supreme Being,’* or “ emancipated.” 

The relics next in importance are those of the mlssiom tries who 
wore despatched to various countries for the propagation of the Bud- 
dhist religion iminodiately after the close of the Tliird Convocation in 
B.c. 247. Of these great men we have the relics of two who are 
mentioned in the Mahaioamo (pp. 71, 74), as having been dopuleil to 
the Hlmamtuta country, or lllmdlayan region. These are Mnj/iima 
and Kdsapa. The relics of the first were found only at Sanchi, with 
a simple inscription ; “ [relic] of the emancipated Majiiima.” Tiiose 
of Kasapa were found both at Sanchi and at Soiuiri, each inscription 
difctfiiictly mentioning tlio mission to the Hiinavanta country. The 
Sanchi inscription is 

• ^\^rAJAJfAJ[J A A/0 Ai6 rvL/0 

Sapurisasa Kasapa Gotasa Sava-Hkmavatac hariyasa. 
“[relic] of the emancipato<l Kvsapa Gota, the Missionary to the 
whole Himavata.” The Sonari inscription merely adds the name of 
his father, Koti-putasa, the son of Koti ; the rest of the legend being 
exactly the same. 

Another eminent missionary of the same period was Goti-putua. 
lie is not mentioned in the Malnawaiiso ; but the inscription on a 
small piece of steatite, from Sonari, enclosed in a cryi^tal box with hi.s 
relics, leaves no doubt upon the subject, it is as follows : - 

AAVAAi V«6A^ 

Sapurisasa Goti-putasa Hkmavatasa Dadabhisvra Dayadasa. 
“[relic] of Goti-putra, the brother-of-religion, to Darddbkisdra oii the 
Himavata.” 

The meaning of cldydda (literally, son, offspring, relative) is best 
illustrated by the following anecdote from tho Mahawanso, p. 36. 
When Asoka had dedicated his son Mahindo and his daughter San- 
ghamittd to the priesthood, he enquired from the great priest, Mogali- 
putra, “whose act of pious bounty to the Buddhist religion had been 
the greatest Tho crafty priest, “ foreseeing that it would tend to 
the advancement of the faith,” replied: “Ruler of men! a greater 
donor and benefactor to the faith oven than thou art, can be balled 
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only a benefactor ; but ho who causes a son or daughter to be 
ordained a ininistcr of our religion, that person will become not a 
'benefactor' (d^h/a/ro) but a 'relation’ (^ddyddd) of the faith.” Goti- 
PUTRA had therefore carried the same title of ddydde by the ordina- 
tion of a son or daughter as a minister of the Buddhist religion. But 
the most interesting part of this inscription is the mention of the 
country of Darddhhlsdra as the scene of Gottputra's missionary 
labours. These countries lie along the Indus, the former {Dardu of 
the present day), being to the west, an<l the latter, Ahhisdra, (the 
Hazara of our maps), being to the east of the river. Gotiputra’s 
relics were also discovered at Sanchi. 

The other holy men of whom wc have found relics, but of whom 
no mention is made in the Mahawanso, arc the following: — 1. Kosalci- 
patra (Ssinchi and Sonari). 2. llavitUputra (Sanchi and Andher). 
3. Malta Vinaya (Sanchi'). 4. Majhima, the son of Kodini (Sanchi 
and Sonari). "]^\\\^ Majhiina must be dilferent from the other, because 
the relics of Majhima, as well as those of Koclmi-ptdra, were found 
together in the same tope at Sanchi. 5. Vdchhi-Suvijayala (Siinchi 
and Andher). 0 . Vdchhiy ra^e of Goti (Andher). 7, Atdbagim 
(Sondri). 8. Upahital'a (Bhojpur). 0 . Fatilo (Bhojpur). 

These discoveries appear to me to be of the greatest importance 
for the illustration of the early history of India, as they authenticate 
in the fidlest manner the narrative of the nio.st interesting portions of 
Asoka’s reign. The various specimens of rod and black pottery, 
especially those which arc covered with a dark metallic glaze, seem to 
merit examination on their own account, while they arc curious on 
account of their antiquity. The steatite vases and boxes are elegant 
in shape, luit their ornaments are rough and coarse. The crystal 
boxe.s are also interesting, esjiecially one of nearly cylindrical shape, 
which is about one inch and a half in height, and ratlier more in 
breadth, while it i.s le.ss than one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

An ink inscription, found at Andher, is worthy of special notice, 
as it records that the relics of IIariti'-putra were the “gift” of 
Aswa Djcva {Asa-Dcvasa ddnam). This legend is written inside the 
lid of the steatite vase. 

In my account of Mogaliputra's relics, I mentioned that the term 
Atevdsino was found coupled with Fa'daya in one of the inscriptions 
of No. 2 tope at Sanchi. It is as follows: -- 

L>CQl^rT^c|>a: [jr'^lAj >IX<5/Cl PJ: 

Pati-hanasa Biiiciijiuno Padayasa Ati VASINO-DANAM. 

Gift of Frativarna, the Mendicant Priest, a . dndava of the race 
. of AtriF 
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The inscriptions, which arc found upon the rails, pillars, and 
copihg-stones of tlie colonnaded enclosures at Saiichi, amount to about 
two hundred and forty. Some of them arc of course of but little 
value ; but the whole, taken together, are of considerable importance, 
as tliey record the names of cities and of races, and exhibit the 
language and alphabet of India at the time of Alexander and his 
successors. Every letter of the alphabet which James Priiisop found 
in the longer inscriptions, I have found in these short ones. Lastly, 
they prove most uninistakeably the predominance of the Buddhist 
religion by the use of names and terms peculiar to that belief ; and 
they estiiblish the early existence of the Buddhist triad of Baddluiy 
Dharma, and Sanyha by the fretpont occurrence of such names as 

Budha Palita Dhama Palita Sangha Palita 

Budha Rakhita Dhama Rakhita Sangha Rakhita 

A few of those inscriptions are partly obliterated ; but I have 
copied and translated the whole, as 1 consider that (‘very word of the 
language will lessen the <lifliculties of translating the longer inscrip- 
tions. A few specimens may bo intercsiting - 

No, 90 of my list. Upedadatasaddnam, 

Gift of Upendradatta/’ 

No. (52. Uji’niija Upcdadalasa pajavataya Mdyddatnya ddnam. 

“Gift of Mayvdatta, the mother of UnKNUiiADATTA, of Ujain. ’ 

No. ()3. Ujaiiya Upedadatasa Bhayiniya Himddataya ddnam. 

“Gift of Himadatta, the sister of Upendradatta, of Lljain.” 

• 

I cannot now attempt any description of the numerous bas-reliefs 
further than to state generally that they exhibit the adoration of 
topes, of bo-trecs, and of wheels, processions escorting relic boxes, 
apparently after a successful campaign for their acquisition; ascetic 
life in the woods, where both the Sramanas and Sramanas (Seypoi and 
2c/ij/ai) are represented in various acts of meditative abstraction, Sic. 
These are the Gymnosophists of the Greeks ; for I believe that the 
term Buddha (the “wise”) was literally translated by the Greeks, 
and that Sophists, Philosopher s, and Oymnosophists, all equally mean 
“ Buddhist Priests.” 

The most remarkable object of adoration is a peculiar eiliblem 
which is found upon * ost of the old Hindoo coins, and upon all the 
VOL. XIII. I 
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coins of the Indo-Scythian Kadpliiscs. This cinhlem is 
It surmounted each pillar of the Sanchi gateways; it forms 
the top of every standard and banner in the processions ; it 
is carved upon the sword-scabbards; and, lastly, it is an object of 
worship siuffli/ iiwd also as a tnad, where three of these 
emblems are represented on an altar, side by si Jo, thus 
After much consideration I liave come to the con- 
clusion that this holy emblem is nothing more than the monogram, 
formc<l of the radical letters {yya manlrn) of the names of the four 
elements, which form '^matter,” joined to that of manasa or “mind:*’ 
thus 0; ya, air ; | ra, fire ; <J) va, water ; la, earth. These are 
the names of the four material and visible elements ; and these four 
letters when combined together form the above monogram ; in which 
also is ^ ma, the radical or initial letter of manasa, or mind. The 
fifth invisible clement of infinite space*’ could not of course bo re 2 )re- 
sented. 

The three monograms arranged together, I take to represent the 
Buddhist Triad, or Buddha , Dhavma, and Sangka, Buddha, or 
Supremo Intelligence, represents the Mind and the five senses; 
Dhavma, or Matter, ropresonts the Body and the five ol^jects of sense; 
and Sangha, or Union, represents the junction of mind and matter, or 
of soul and body in the human being. Singly, therefore, the mono- 
gram represents the Triad of Buddha and Dhurma united in Sangha-, 
while the triple monogram represents each member of the Triad 
separately. 

This explanation is fully borne out by the proof which I have 
before given of the early existence of the Buddhist Triad, as evi- 
denced in the frequent occurrence of the names of Buddha Dharma, 
and Sangha in the inscriptions. Its simplicity is also in its favour. 

But the most curious fact connected with this triple monogram, is 
the certainty that the three famous figures now worshipped at Jagan- 
nath are identically the same, as a single glance at any sketch of 
those figures will show. There is a wheel also on the summit of the 
Jagfinnath temple. 

Both Lieutenant Maiscy and myself agree in identifying Sdnchi 
with the Chetiyagiri of the Mah^wanso. 

A. Cunningham, 

Major, Bengal Engineers. 




Gwalior, 2G March, 1851. 
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Art. VII . — Documents illustrative of the Occurrences in Bengal, 
in the time of the Nawdbs Mir Jafficr and Kasim All Khan, 
Communicated by PiiOPESSOii Wilson, Director, 

[ Read February 1 6*^, 1851.] 

A SHORT time ago, I pnrcliasecl for tlie Library of tlic East Iinlia 
Company, a few MSS. wbicli lunl apparently been written or eol- 
]ccte<l by a gentleman named U. E. Roberts, wlio in 1784-5 bold the 
oflicc of Persian Interpreter either to the Governor of Rcngal or tlie 
Commander of the Forces. I have not been able to learn anything 
further of him, except that, as might be inferred, he was an olticcr in 
the Bengal Army, and was personally kiiowni, late in life, to some of 
our members. There is an Indian Glossaiy or Vade-Mecum^ com- 
piled by a Lieutenant Roberts, of the 3rd Regiment N. I. ; but it was 
printed in 1800, and his designation is T. T. Roberts; he must be, 
therefore, a different person. The papers of R. E. Roberts indicate 
extensive accpiircments, and comprise a very good Persian grammar 
and a translation of a Hindustani grammar, compile<l in Latin by a 
missionary named Schultz, and printed at Halle by Professor Cul- 
lonburg in 1745. 

There are also various Persian documents, very carefully written, 
some of which serve to elucidate historical events of an early date, 
especially those arising out of the political relations that were first 
established with Mir Jallier and his successor, Kiisim Ali Klnln ; and 
although they do not add materially to our knowledge of the trans- 
actions of that period, they possess some interest as being original and 
authentfc : they arc also, to some extent, new; and I have thought, 
therefore, that extracts from them might be acceptable to the Society. 

The earliest of these documents are of the time of Mir Jaffier, and 
relate to the incursion of Shah Alam; the later are various letters 
from Kasim Ali Khun to Mr. Vansittart and the Council of Calcutta. 
Some of these are translated in Vansittart’s Memoirs, but not fill; 
and as those which are now met with confirm the authenticity of those 
which are there given, I have thought that some of them might bo 
again translated and published. Not having leisure myself to attempt 
the translation of these papers, Mr. Shakespear has been kind enough, 
at my request, to accomplish the task for the information of tho 
Society. 

The first documents that I have to notice relate to a transaction 

I 2 
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which excited, when it became known in England, a lively sensation, 
and was made the subject of parliamentary investigation. It con- 
cerned the share taken by Colonel Caillaiid in an atrocious project, 
devised by the Nawab or by his son, for the assassination of the Shah 
Zdda; to an agreement to which effect Colonel Caillaud acknowledged 
he allowed his seal to be affixed. The inquiry that took place, with 
his vindication of his conduct, is one of the subjects of tlic first report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons printed in 1772; but as 
that report gives only Colonel Caillaud’s statements, and docs not 
present any documentary evidence, the following copy of the agree- 
ment, with the particulars, as furnished by a celebrated imlividual 
of* that time (Raja Sbitab Rdi) to Mr. Hastings, may be thought 
worthy of preserving. 


S * VxjLxj 

^ *-** ^ c1LaAaX.S^ 

^ aT C^^iXsLl 

J^li^<_A3L:s:vol iSJi 

^Joudl Ij 4 X ^1 j XJ cHaamI 

Vmi.1 ^ Li^»Xa»x > ^ iX^ ^ ^ aT* 

I lxlg aT fifXjjis ^ ^ ^ 

iXjjjlxw Lj «X^L^ yjS'„Km^ ^ 

^ 4 X^ 1 ^^ C * >W jfclxSl 

4X^^ d<^\y:L ^ 

• iX^M •X^^ Axm ^ 

^ yj\ j»L=cl *x*j a3o1 
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Copy of an Agreement, under the seals of the Nawab Shujji ul Mulk 
(Mir Jaliier), of the Nawab Nasir ul Mulk (Miran, his eldest son), 
and of Mubariz ud daulah Saif Jang (Colonel Caillaud). 

“ To Kliandi Rai, greeting. 

have received the assurances of fidelity Jind attachment, 
which might be expected from your long services, in your letter to 
Rajah Chihkaii Sing. Your expectations from us are also noticed, 
and, by the blessings of God, will be accoinplislicd. In a word, your 
merits will be estimated by your exertions and services, and wo 
swear by our faith that if, according to what you have written, you 
make the Shah-z.'lda prisoner, and bring him to us, or kill him, you 
will receive one lakh of rupees in full, besides having that considera- 
tion paid to you wdiich will be duo. JJo of good cheer. 

Written in the month of Shaban, in the tirst year [of the reign 
of Shall A lam]. 

‘^P.S. — After the execution of this business, you have the Zamin- 
(kiri of Kamgar Khan granted to you in jjerpetuity.” 


^ iS\j Uj-jIaXw Ia>- 

ifS 4iNXJ 

c ^oLaevJolj ^ 

^ ^ 

L ^ ^*1 iCkiMyj 

J^S JsjI/ ji' »S uAi 

SkutJ^ **.^1 iXXilj (S^^. Isjlai 
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jtiXjuMjA ^IsU^ isLwj iyti^ I— jl'UJ iy‘’^ 

j'^ ^ cr^' 4^.jv* ^ LL>y^ 

‘ AaASjP ^t.^*yA4AJ^ 

^mmmfSMyi ^ ^ ^ 2t*XA»0 iS" Cm K*M 1 ^ 

Oj.^2:^ ^OJl jJ jitXxAw^^ «X/U»* 

J.M iS^x*M ^)j J'^ 

(^< \^ j*^ ^ ^iXji^r Ij uiiajL^-c ^t)L^j 

^iCol^ t^OU^jl^J ^l^iX!! L*' i Aa5L£ jIaJSCV,^ jiIjI 

J^IaCiJIj l-** jIascv-ic jj 

^^ji3L Ij ^ . yAii^r j*^ *r j\^*^ ^ t5>^ *xjt)^j 

»*\1 ^ , ^ ti>lfc> jJ c--uIj2CVajI 

^ *sXX»^ 3 iXA^ 

L ^ J tXj^^sL iJZxAMy} A:^jIa 2> «X^ tXifc!^^ 

liiX/w ^aK j^^'f liWJLl ^jLx-< 5 

lI^.^^1 ...x, ..< ^ ^)Llc sl^ c11j>^>^i^ 

aT L^i jl *x>*\_oIamj ^i*XA4^^«Xj ^ KtiLxiMyi 

jy&M ^*Xi* 3 ^(jaX:3CVi.«o 

u--\i»Ld clLo^l jj aT j—o-Ia:? ^Aaw«^ \j^^Xx^j\ CIaamI 

c-M>L^ jXm^ 
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j1 C* ^ iSXA.if j}iSXAM^tSj C 

Hiyj i 

^^apSu)«xj) iS" L^ \ j|! 

H^jS" jj iX^iXj C^y^* A^xjI 

y^*^. iscWUs \jjyri^ ^ :iU -^'-^ 

j^*Xaa«^5Xj t . M . A >fc l>^ y^Mi^k0iC ^«X^LaX* C i I A*^L>g? 

j^j CiJ^>^ j'^ ]j^y^ ^ 4>J^xr 

■^^♦1 JJ t_AXiD SfS ^^ackvi 

c ’^yi <X£^ ^*iX iXT qkkXx^ 

dj»^i ^!i Vfb L«3L5^1 

» ■ A Mfi^ 

jl :^j9 ^Xj\ ^j\^ ^'\J<^\ ^ « y ^ y j uILaav^ ij^Lj»! j^ 

J^ JJ iX^I^AA^J Kmll^KXw^ AXA^i^^i^ J 

^)«XAAVAiXj ^ , ^ Ia.^3! iy\^\,J j ylsj^^ ^j3 ^ , y X^jS" ^ LLL^jyAAAJ 

cllobj^ yf\ J fj^-^J*:'. (jJ^^ ^AJiXxJ iS tJl^Kj^yJ <X>L» 

JkAojLc :iyj yciLscuo ^ jj<i y^ {jyy^ ^yi 

Jilj J j»Ij5 


“ Letter from Maharaja Sliitdb llai to Jaladat Jang, Mr. Hastings, 
the kind benefactor of his friends — Salam. 

After the assurance of my earnest desire for a happy meeting, a 
greater gratification than which cannot be imagined, the acknow- 
ledgment of your most kind communication is made, the ])urport of 
which friendly dispatch is to this effect, that, on the part of tlie 
Nawdb Shams-ad-daulali [Vaiisittart] and the members of the Council 
of Calcutta, you instruct me that a certain paper which the Nawdb 
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Mir Mohammed Jaffier Khan Bahadur^ the late SAdik All Khan, and 
Colonel Caillaud had written, respecting the seizure of the BAdsLdh- 
Zada, had fallen into the hands of the SAhib, on which account you 
command me to write to him, to make inquiry, and, if in his posses- 
sion, to send it to your servant. Tho arrival of this dispatch has 
afforded exceeding satisfaction to your friend. 

^'Before the receipt of your obliging letter, however, Mr. William 
Ellis ha<l written to mo on the same subject, and I had written to him 
in reply, giving him all the particulars, which were tho following; 
although, as I was not at Azimahad (Patna) at the time, I had no 
concci ii in the correspondence. 

''At the time that the Emperor His Majesty Shah Alam 
Bahadur, proceeded towards Murshitlabild, and had arrived in tho 
Chakla of Burdwan, Baja f‘hihkan Sing, the IlarkAra of tho 
government of Mir Moliammed Jaffier Kluin Bahadur, Mohabat Jang, 
intrigued with Lala Khandi Rai, wIjo at that time was the Mukhtar 
of Nawab Akidat Allah, that is to say, of Mohammed KAmgar 
Khan, and was also tho private secretary of His illustrious Majesty, 
and promised and agreed that if he would effect tho death or tho 
seizure and delivery of Shiili Alain to the parties, he should receive 
a present of a lakh of rupees and the Zaniindari of KamgAr Khan, 
conformably to which a written engagement was authenticated liy the 
seals of Mir Mohammed Jaffier Khan Bahadur, the late KawAb Sadik 
All Klian, and the Xawab Mubariz ul Mulk Saif Jang Bahatlur, that 
is, Colonel Caillaud. When His Majesty returned from Murshidabad 
to Aziinabiid, as there were then many of my friends and acquaint- 
ances at that place, intelligence of this correspondence was communi- 
cated to me; and as it has always been my desire to secure tho 
favourable opinion of the English Company, T made the affair known 
to Mr. Amyatt, who was at that time chief of the factory at Patma, 
The aforesaid gentleman said to me, ' It is necessary by all means to 
get that paper from the party.’ As he was in attendance upon His 
Majesty, there was no oj)portunity of compelling him to give it up; 
but in my earnest desire to obtain the good will of the Company, I set 
to work with all the ingenuity I could exert, and promised that if he 
would give up the paper, he should receive a pecuniary consideration, 
or the document slioubl be returned. Accordingly, the document was 
intrusted to^mc, and I showed it to Mr, Amyatt, who said, 'You 
must keep the document in your possession.’ I did so for some days, 
when the person to whom it belonged becoming importunate for 
money, I restored him the jiapcr. A copy of it I send inclosed in this 
letter. Although KhAndi Raj is, by the divine decree, deceased, yet the 
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original dociiineiit with the three seals is in the possession of a person 
resfding in Etdwa, and who is a friend of mine. I might ask him for 
it, but he would not part with it without an equivalent, as he wants 
to make money by it. If, therefore, it bo any object to have the 
paper again, you will be so good as to write to your friend, tliat 1 may 
manage the business; but if a knowledge of the circumstances wore 
all that was contemplated, T have stated them in full so far as they 
were known to me. What more is necessary 1 May your days of 
happiness and rejoicing be perpetual.” 


That such a project shonbl have been entertained is not incon- 
sistent with the character cither of iMir .Taffier or of his son Mirau, 
especially of the latter, who, acconling to the author of the Sair 
Mutakherin, was capable of any atrocity. There might have been 
some plausible pretext for the attempt to secure the person of Shah 
Alam at an earlier period, or that of his first incursion, in the begin- 
iiicig of 17/50; for at that date, his father, Alanigjr II , acting under 
the dictation of his Vizir, (xhazi-ud-din, had commanded Mir Jaflier 
to march to Patna, and secure the person of the Prince ; for, accord- 
ing to the imperial firman, '‘some ill-designing ])Ooplc ha<l turned his 
brain, and caTried him to the eastern part of the empire, which wonhl 
be the cause of much trouble and ruin to the country.” Gliazi-ud-din 
and bis brother, Ahmed Khan, wrote to Colonel Clive to the same 
cfifcct; for they were alarmed at the Prince’s escape from their grasp, 
and apprchoinled his raising a party whicli miglit he strong enough 
to overturn their power. There never was any disposition in Clive, 
however, to act severely against the Prince, and although ho declined 
to make coinmon cause with him, and imperatively insisUMl on his 
withdrawing from Bahar, he commiserated liis misfortunes, wrote to 
him kindly and civilly, and even sent him a present of five hundred 
gold mohurs to relieve his distresses, and enable him to get out of the 
country. He, therefore, could have been no party to a proposition 
to secure the Pritice alive or dead. 

There can be no doubt, indeed, that the temptation held out to 
Khandi Rai to betray bis master was made at a subsequent period. 
After the Prince’s retreat across the Karamnasa, be was not for sonic 
time in a condition to resume his attempts upon Bahar, as he had lost 
the aid of his principal supporter in his first attempt, Mohammed Kuli 
Klniii, the independent Governor of AllahAbad, who was the chief in- 
stigator of the enterprise, and had joined him with all his forces; thus 
affording an opportunity to his trcacherousjtinsman, Shuja-ad-daula, the 
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Nawab of Oude, who had encouraged him to assist the Prince, to seize 
upon the fortress of Allahabad, and deprive Mohammed Kuli Khaif of 
his possessions. After tlic expiration of about a twelvemonth, the 
Prince resumed his attempt, chiefly upon invitation of Kamgar Khan, 
Zamindar of Tikari, and of other Zamindars, and again advanced to 
Patna, where he at first met with some success, defeating Ramna- 
rayan, and destroying a small party of English sipdhis, with their 
commander, Cai^tain Cochrane. Before he could take advantage of 
his victory, the army of the Nawab, under the command of Miran and 
Major Caillaud, arrived, and another action took place, in which the 
Prince was defeated, lie was now, however, Emperor, his father 
having been murdered, and lie had assumed the title, by which he was 
subsecjuently known, of Shdh Alam. Ills General was not discouraged 
by the results of the engagement, but adopted the s])lrited resolution 
of avoiding the Nawab’s army, and, by a rapid circuitous march, falling 
upon Murshidiibad. The army of Shah Alam had reached the dis- 
trict of Burdwan in this march, when Caillaud, by great exertions, 
threw himself between the Emperor and the capital of Bengal. Slnjh 
Alam thought it prudent to decline a battle, and fell back rapidly on 
Patna, which ho once more assailed, and was very nigh taking it, 
when it was saved by the opportune arrival of Captain Knox and his 
jiarty, detached by Caillaud. It was after his repulse from Burdwan 
and during his march against Patna, that the inducement to betray 
him was oflercd to Khaiidi Ilai ; for Mir Jaflicr and his son had both 
been excessively ahinne<l by his approach, and were still iu dread of 
the result of his movements, and although they seem to afiect avoid- 
ing to give him liis title of emperor, yet, with rather unaccountable 
inconsistency, the agreement is dated in the year one, which could 
apply only to the first of his reign, iu the month Sluiban, sufficiently 
corresponding with that of April, ITGO, when we know, from Cail- 
laud’s own statement, the agreement was executed as to the means of 
getting rid of the object of their fears. It was not long after this that 
M;rim was killed, n2>oii the expedition with Caillaud against Kadiin 
Hosain Khan, the Zamindar of Purriia, who had brought a consi- 
derable force into the field iu aid of Bhah Alam, the timely junction 
of which would have probably insured the taking of Patna. With 
the usual dilatoriness and want of concert wliieh has so repeatedly 
proved fatal to the 2)rinces of Hindustan, ho did not reach llajipur 
till Patna was safe, and ho was defeated by Knox, who had effected 
its security. He was then pursued and driven from his country by 
Caillaud. Shah Alam soon after made his 2 >oace with the English, and 
Mir Jaffier ceased to be the Nawab of Bengal. 
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That Major Caillaud was the officer associated with Miran in the 
movc*ments a^^ainst Shah Alarn is a historical fact beyond question, 
and yet the author of the Sair Mutakhcrin, Gholam Hosain, well in- 
formed as he was of the transactions of the period in which he boro a 
part himself, invariably speaks of Clive as comnianding, not only in 
the first but in the second campaign against Shah Alain. In the first 
passage the expression is doubtful: News coming to the Emperor that 
the Bengal army was on its march, witli the Colonel and the English 
at its lioad, they raised tlieir camp, and marched forward to meet the 
enemy” (p. 104). Who “ the Colonel” was appears afterwards more 
positively: — “A few days after this victory, intelligence came that 
Miran, with the forces of Bengal, commanded by Colonel Clive, now 
styled Saif Jang, was hastening to Azimabad” (p. 124). Clive is 
therefore the Colonel first intended; and yet this we know to bo 
wrong; and Clive’s native title never was Saif Jang, but Sahib-jang; 
whilst, as aj^pcars from the correspondence, the former was tlie title 
of Caillaud. There is one explanation of this blunder which probably 
accmaits for its origin, although, from further evidence, we can scarcely 
acquit Ghohim Hosain of error, otherwise \vc might look upon it 
as a mistake, not of his, but of his translator; for however unlike 
the two words Clive and Caillnud may be in English letters, there 
is no doubt they are expressed by the very same characters in Persian 
which may be read according to the vowel-marks (which are 
not inserted), Kalio, or Klio, or Kliv. It is highly probable that 
Gholam Hosain was deceivc<l by the mode of writing the name, for 
that all along lie undorstood it to be Kliv is rendered iiidispiilablo by 
the following: — Whether tliis death |of Miran] made any alteration 
in Colonel Clive’s notions wo cannot affirm; but this much is certain, 
that this renowned commander, who so long as he remained in India 
had been always acknowledged as suprenre commander of the army, 
as well as chief of the setilenient of Calcutta, now took suddenly the 
resolution of returning home.” Now certainly Caillaud never was 
chief of the settlement of Calcutta, nor did he return immediately to 
Europe after the canqiaign ; in fact, there is a gross blunder in tho 
whole statement; for Miran’s death did not take place until July, 
1760, and Clive had returned to England in the preceding February. 
Gholam Hosain s character for accuracy is in general so high that 
these mistakes arc very unaccountable, and arc only to bo compre- 
hended by supposing that he was misled by the imperfections of tho 
Persian alphabet. 

Colonel Caillaud never made any mystery of his concurrence with 
this proposition, and states that he immcdi^ely apprised t^e Governor 
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(Mr. Holwell) of his having clone so. Ho looked upon it, he says, as 
an idle scheme, tlie execution of which was utterly impracticable, and 
he considered the letter from Khamli Rai, on which it was founded, 
to be a fabrication. He acr|iiicsccd, however, in order to amuse 
and keoj) up the foolish hopes of the Nawab and his son, who required 
no less a [)roof (as we then stood affocted towards each other) to 
satisfy them, and remove those fears and jealousies from which wo 
had everything to apprcljcnd.’’ lie accordingly allowed his seal to 
be set to the engagonumt. The reasons assigned by the Colonel wore 
considered by the Council of Fort William as acquitting him of any 
evil intention, and the Court of Directors, who had ordered the in- 
quiry, having in the nica.ti time siis]>ended him from his commaml, 
confirmed tljo decision; it snflicicntly aj)pearing, to nsc their own 
w^ords, that his motives proc<'edcd from the particular circumstances 
of affairs at tin; time, his zeal for the Company’s service, the sudden- 
ness of the occasion, and a thorough conviction that it w^as an artifice 
of the Nabob to try the sincerity of the Company’s attachment to 
him, and that no ill eonscquences 'vvouhl follow therefrom to the Sbtih- 
zada.”— -First Repoi t from the Committee ai)pointc(l to inquire into 
the nature, state, and condition of the East India Company, 20 May, 
1772. Appendix, No. 10. 

The letters of Kasim AlWKhan are of less novelty than those with 
which we have hceji engaged, and most of them are already translated 
and j)ul)lislic<l in Vansittart’s Meunoirs. The following arc not 
amongst the number, and are of some interest, as showing that it was 
at one time in the contemplation of the Bengul Government to have 
attempted the recovery of Cuttack from the Marhattas. This public 
object was lost sight of in the quarrels wdiicli presently ensued amongst 
the mciubcivs of the Govorniiiont respecting their private interests, and 
in their disputes with the unhappy Nawab, on account of their unjus- 
tifiable pretensions to comnicrcial privileges and profits. 








.1 J 
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^)i>kA£) «N’>^ l^^IaJCLc 

A^LsL K„ ArvL^ ^ , ^ A 4 > lr» ^ ^ v 

jJaj ^iUlT ijJ" »*x>i^ko ^ixj 

^ «*X-ol jJ .au 

C * ji^ ^ ^xXw «s^l£ (T*^ 

vJlLol^tXj ^ , > Ia«^ 

C'>?“^ jiski ^ 

^yj>^y^j3 C-^^l>^yO ^AM^IiX> 1 ■ .a>>a^Ia»c ^yuk^uT 

3 ^cLa^ *5^ j\ jV (J^.J^ 

lJUam^^iX^ ^ fcXA.^!^^ ^j^aXrsA.^ l.^^XLx^ 

SJ>y^ C . ^ AilAJ »4Xi Ai'i^f j\ *»)ur (.ikjyiO aT 

• ^ mAS^LIaa* y^ y*M ^ ^4J ikX^S 

vJ!Ijli^l^i>-i A:^y^ L** 4.AA«\ 

^11 A^Uaj A5^\£ y\ ^ (h^Vam iXjLc 

^ ^ <3 1*3 ^ «Xaj1^j ^yx^^ li iii y^y’^ y^ aa^ 

J^\ /<J y ^^^ 2 ^]^^*XaaxiJ| Ij^ y^ y^y*** OIj^xXxa-^ yt^ tS cHaamI 

^.^olcl ^ ^^Aj^I* ^y^ ‘^.5^ *XAi^i^^^ 

i. I Af>^ ^ItX^j ^JCsk-) ^ )4 Xaj) ^\ LjLj^^o * ** ^'^y.\ 

^liuM \j>j4 c--Aa»lAa)^ aT »J!j ^ ^ Cl^Wj ^ 

^iVMAlut UAA^^wC . ^1 aJ^ *>^I iH^yT CfC^r ^ij 

iVriV y^ ^ v-HawI i—,\^\ tSXA^yi^ ^IS^! 

j^-«1 y J4 iS CLm**] jyAM (jJ^ ^l.«i oUJ\ j\ 
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A^aj) ^jXjCJuJUk cJIaamI jS^\ ^ 

aT ^ *2^ CLk^iSsC tS^ySJi ^^9 cjj^^ 

j 

AA^]^ k-ll-Krllsi L Y jIa^x ^ , ^l^Jblj ^ C s Lu« 

y j\ y 4 >o 5 i^isi 

jI>^* i-llU.:5Ll4X-« liiyitJ aT Axilj 


4^1-2^! y ^yi 

AjL^ j\ j.f^::L iJl,\X2^l(>w« 

^yi^i^S 0 iC ij^^. ^ » y r>^ ^ » ^ :> Xij 

t^yj vJl^v^lIaJ C^j^A^xj ^yiTL \>^^S Aj^^ y 


^ yij ullxxiLlaj jUxisi? ^\ i^XxT (jJ^y^ t_xi>Lxa3i aI" 

Ate. 

2t^xC^ *X4..aSV^ J.*^ 

*■■ ; ■' X J^3 y (- ^AAA.j i3lj!«XXC)^.4 ^ ■■ Xy 

^ ^y^ ^A^*5 yj sl^irvj L-^^Xk 

f Xe^AA^ ^ C5^ 1-1I.***M« iS^JlMtS A^uwl^ 


^ ifS y yoHiyj 

^^Xx.« «XiA)^ tXi^ 1^1.2^ ulL^^tXj Axx)! aT * ** ^ w i? 

(jL>^ S^ j' aT 

lI^.xX2L!«X^ y Axi^Lw j«Xj 

iy*®l.=!* C— jiAiic” y y ^^y4^ 

^Jr* ^^XJ^ IfS ^J^,y (SlSxii ^^y^^ ^iiX*^^ y\ A> iall-XArw) ^MI ^ 
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^ a ^ Lj^j aT* iX^l 2Sii^*<^3 


^Jl^l ^ri nVi^l «J*i 

*s>. y-t ‘ ^ T^.!^ 3 ^ Ij n x J ! jfcXXAji ^ yi 

^’iXj dsj^.se\^ v-1L<xa»a3 i^j aIL 

ifS k1Lkm^\ ^IxijJ" Axx«^:s\.« c. 11,JL5>. < ..^.^c ^ ^SaCm 


j^UJili KJUjJfyj ^ ^ y ( ?lxa3! L3 < — ijLa*^ ^^IjAxax.^ 

iXoLfM^Xi.^ (j^yi, Ci----oL^\xj Ji^ if^^yj y^ ^L>» 


y ^ ^^A3.J2S? ^ f.Tiy'^KS- y 

\^\ll^ytySy 2sl^.::^j 

t^X^L) iS • ^ c, V^ !!^ 


3$L>< iXaM ii^yS" t- “^y 1- 

^y^ <XiI» «Xit’^^.2sb ^^yy .^xT* ijlyluj aJ* (^VXfJ' 

(y^y »*x^ ^1 ^-^Ij iXjL 

4^— 1 ^ ^ ^ C * ^ AAxJ ^ iXifc ! y^ 

^ (5^1^^ JJiX^ ^«X£ 

^tXXj ^Lj y ^ yytSX^ j\ 1^3 

(Jj^' c1-»^Uj J^yi 

«Xj «X^K5 ^ AXa^v»^3 U^Lo i-llxvrfi {jji3y*ii 

aL y pbl yi »^L>) 
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Letter prom the Nawab Mir Mijiiammed Kasim Kuan 
TO Mu. Vansittart. 

To the Nawab S.lliib, tlie kind friend, high iu dignity, exalted 
of rank, dispenser of benefits to relatives and friends — Health. 

After that my desire and wish for an interview, complete in 
delight, nay, the essence of all I long for, has been made clear to 
your luminous, friend ly-disposcd mind, the favour of a letter, per- 
fumed with I the information of your] welfare, written on the 2Gth of 
the mouth Rajab, having been received with [the welcome of] resto- 
ration to hc'iilth, has made my expectant mind Iiappy and joyful witli 
the glad tidings of the favourable disjmsition of one whose very 
nature is tempered with benevmlence. It is noted by the iiivestiga- 
tion-pourtraying })cn that, in invading Cuttack, the benefit of your 
humble servant, rather than the advantage of the Company, is the 
object to which yt)ur exalted views arc directed; and i)reviously it 
was given in writing that the ex])ences of the Company’s army must 
horcaft(y: be defrayed by my government; but now, from the contents 
of your friendly letter, it appears that in this matter there is not 
so much attention shown to your humble servant, because, linding it 
inconvenient for the Company to be at extraordinary cxpence, you 
have stopped the proceeding in this undertaking, although your 
humble servant will from his heart use every ellort in this affair; 
and if the English army will act up to the wishes of their faithful 
ally, you will accomplish the business. 

It is now some length of time since tlje Siiba of Cuttack was 
separated from the Nizamat (Bengal governiuont), and given up to 
the sway of the Marhattas: to recover it a second time is making an 
addition [to wdiat is before stipulated?]. Whatever the Company 
may expend on this affair your humble servant will repay; and all 
that had been detached from the Bengal government previous to the 
treaty [between us|, you will regard as not included in the contract 
then formed. The treaty between us stipulates that wherever Za- 
mindiirs and others within my territory shall raise up disturbance 
and excite disorder, the C’ompany’s army shall loud its aid to punish 
any such rebellious subject. My friend! whenever did I, from the 
commencement of our intercourse till the j)reHent moment, utter or 
write a word implying that you did not act in any matter for the 
benefit of your humble servant, but for the advantage of the Com- 
pany, that you, my friend, should write in this manner ? He, to 
whom all secrets arc manifest, well knows that from the beginning it 
has becu constantly impressed on the mind of your humble servant, 
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by reason of the favours with which ho has boon honoured, that what- 
ever may have been the transactions which you, Sir, have taken in 
haml, your aim has been purely the bonefittinn^ of your huinblo ser- 
vant; and as to the failure of attention in your humble servant to the 
affair written about, the reason of it must bo attributed to the state 
of the base Indian army, in a good and splendid service ; for it, since 
the time of the old emperors and the former viceroys (ndzims), never 
observed obedience as it ought, nor accomplished the undertaking of 
its master in a becoming manner; and having obtained information 
relative to the incomings and outgoings of Cuttack, that on condition 
of its being added to [the Bengal government], certainly there will, 
all things considered, be a, ja’edml (assets for the maintenance of 
troops) to the amount of five or six lakhs of rupees; whilst, at pre- 
sent, for the purpose of gaining the addition, large sums will have to 
be expended from my private resources; for those reasons, doubt has 
before now risen in my mind : besides, how lias the siiba of Bengal in 
its integrity been placed under the sway of the Nazim? that you. Sir, 
should write of Cuttack’s being a matter apart from the dominion of 
tlfo Nazim. The Nawab Mir Muliammcd Jatiier Kban gav^e up to 
the dominion of the enemy [the Marhattas] from the Zila of Birbhuni 
to about five kos from Murshiddlmd, and made liimsclf resj)onsiblo for 
near two krors of rupees as pay to the army; in such sort, that mal- 
administration, with disorder of various kinds, was jirodueod. This 
is not a thing unknovvij; and your humble servant, when ho under- 
took the charge of the Nizamat (government of Bengal'), supposed that 
there would be somctliiug certainly to be obtained ; he was not then 
aware that not more than forty thousand rupees would bo got from 
the trea^sury of the Nawab Jaffier Ali Khan. Solely by the kind- 
ness and assistance of you. Sir, was the enemy expelled from Birblium, 
&c., these parts restored to the siiba of Bengal and Patna, and a 
diminution effected in the debt owing to the army: nil this is to bo 
attributed to your friendly support, and not to the assistance of the 
Indian army, which belonged in like manner to the Nawab Mir 
Muhammed Jaffier Klidii [but was of no avail to him] ; and what 
ability has the tongue (point) of the pen to describe the assistance 
and patronage so kindly afforded, in every way and manner, by that 
obliging friend to his humble servant, when ho formed an army for 
him from among the EnglijBh troops? Indeed, my heart is fully con- 
scious that had not your exalted friendship interposed its influence 
in the affairs of your humble servant, this degree of order and well- 
doing in them could never in any way have been attained, but that 
they would have been worse than were the circumstances of Mir 
VOL. XIII. * • K 
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Mulhanimcd Jaflior Klian ; and your hiindde servant is in such a statcT 
of distress tliat wlien tlic former rascally inuia.saddis and bankers, 
who, ill tlie times of ihe [irocedin;^ Govoriior.s of 13en;L^al, wore ready to 
o’ive t(Mi or twenty Likhs of rupees for tlie managomont of the business 
of tlic NizaimU, ri'fuso (^ven to ;:ivo two thousand to tlio existing 
government: moreover, it is ne<M\ssary to scud treasure to the imperial 
presence, and to })ay tlie army; but wliy should the explanation bo 
thus drawn out in a manner which Ii\id.s to pm-plexity and vexation? 
At this moment, wdien I have answero<l and dismissed Jaiiko Na’ik, 
the Wakil of Janu Ji, tlui Alarhatta, wliat means rmnain [to me] to 
jiay the Cojnj)any’s troops about to proceed against Cuttack? You 
must write; [to m(‘], directing that, such l»eing the case, if I shall sec 
it possible to fuJlii my engagements, I must certainly aecoinplish it; 
and, in case of my lieing unaLle to jmform so much, I w ill respectfully 
explain [to you | the reasons: for to undorttiko wdiat is out of one’s 
power, and thi'n, in omAs inability to accom])lish one’s engagements, 
to <l(*j>art from^ the contract entered into, is at variance with good 
faith. In this iiKd<(‘r, whatever may he the way you shall ho pleased 
to point out, w’(‘ sliall act according to that. Why shouM I write 
more? Bo your days of hapjiiness and prosperity evor-during !” 
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Prom the Nawab Mir Muhammad Kasim Khftn to the NawAb 
ShamS'ud-daula, Mr. Vansittart. 

Your honoured letter, replete with unauimity, intimating that 
* from the comrneiiceinent of the march of the English army till the 
obtaining of victory, and Cuttack be actually entered, less than five or 
six lakhs of rupees will not be expended; and you have informed 
me that the expediting of the army may take place this year, or it 
may be fixed for the future : also, that you have sent two serjeants, 
with some sipuhis^ for the purpose of searching for runaway 
Europcjiiis.’ Captain Carstairs, too, had before written to me that 
the inquiry arni investigation into this matter should actually take 
place. Having received letters from the Nawab Vizir (Mr. Van- 
sittart?), as well as from Mr. Ellis and Captain Carstairs, they de- 
lighted me with the glad tidings of your welfare. From your 
honoured letter it appears that, for the convenience of both parties, 
the expediting of an army against Cuttack must be stopped for this 
year. My friend, what has been delineated by your pen is correct, 
for there is groat <listro.s.s with us by reason of the expeditures. God 
willing, at the [intended] meeting, for the advantage of both parties, 
in such way as the contract may bo concluded with respect to this 
matter, in that way it shall be done; and I do not listen to the words 
of any designing person, but account the friendship and good will of 
you, Sir, as preferable to all other considerations ; and may that, in 
which the prosperity of your affairs, as well as the increase of amity 
between both parties may seem to consist, be actually done. As to 
Mr. Ellis, Avho by violence, and contrary to the rules of friendship, 
wants to search the fort, I can never allow him to enter it ; but as to 
Mr. Hastings, Jaladat-jang Bahadur, who is coming from your part, 
and Mr. McGwire, Jasarat-jang Bahadur, who is about to return from 
this part, I will give a Avritten order that they be admitted within 
the fort, to search the different habitations, and make inquiry about 
the white people, because between them and us is unity of purpose ; 
but, by reason of his insolence to allow the search to a 

man sent by Mr. Ellis, would be an act of infamy. He mi|.^kes the 
demand with a view to exciting enmity; I will never give leave for 
the search to any man of his; it would be productive of universal 
contempt and mistrust in my government, and even to the Emperor’s 
court, as well as to both high and low everywhere ; it would spread 
as a proof of misunderstanding between [us, i.e., the Company and 
myself]. They would say sneeringly that the Superintendant of the 
Patna factory got possession of the fortress of Mongir by bullying in 
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this way. You should attentively consider the subject in this light, 
WJhy should I intrude on you with writing more ? May your days of 
happiness and prosperity be ever -during!” 

A translation of the following letter is published in the second 
volume of Vansittart’s Narrative, p. 07, but without the origiual, 
which strikingly illustrates the extortion and insolence to which the 
unhappy Nawab was subjected. 

Ci.* ^ t * 

cILaamI aT oIaX&I 
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iXaamIj i,** 4<w1 ^S'ikxj i 
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A Letter op the Nawab Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan to the 
Nawab Siiamsuddaula, Mr. Vansittart, 

^‘To the Nawab-Sahib, the kind friend, high in authority, exalted 
in dignity, dispenser of bounty to relatives and friends — Health! 

“After the declaration of iny ardent wish for the honour of an 
interview, which is indeed the choicest of things to bo desired, has 
been made known to [your] mind, the benevolence of which is un- 
bounded, it is written by fyour] concord-perfumed pen, that near [me] 
your humble servant there must be designing people, who, contrary to 
appearances, harbour the intention to excite dissatisfaction between 
this side [myself] and the Sardars (Company’s officers), into which 
matter investigation should be made, and the mischief-maker be 
punished. On this head, you, Sir, should well consider what I am 
writing, which is that when, after having made an agreement as well 
as a settlement of affairs, I took ray departure from you to proceed to 
this quarter, I have never, in contradiction to that agreement, offered 
opposition to any individual, whether officer or sepoy, or stopped any 
boat or merchandize of yours, my friend; nor have I ever sent any 
one piyada (messenger) for farma ish^ts or the customary (bahriydt) 
allowances of the districts (mahals) assigned to the Company; but 
have in all respects refrained from them; nor have I ever written to 
you, my friend, any letter relative to those inahdls (districts). O 
friend, at no time has any act proceeded from me which can be 
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regarded as contrary to the observances of amity and the treaty ; you 
may, therefore, be assured that in the court or society of your humble 
servant, no mischief-maker nor evil designer could possibly find admis- 
sion ; yet it is the practice of the Sardars on your side to excite a 
disturbance in ray dominions, that they may plunder my subjects, 
and presuming on the low state of affairs here, they insult and dis- 
honour my people ; so that from the very frontier of Hindustan to 
Calcutta they have occasioned contempt and disrespect for us. Having, 
moreover, newly erected in every pargana and every village, in some 
ten, in’ others eadi tvventy factories (kothi); and having set up the 
flags and standards of the Company, and exhibited the Company’s 
licenses (dastak\ they use every exertion to injure and distress the 
tillers of the land as well as the traders and others belonging to my 
government. The permits, too, and orders for the searching of boats, 
which you, Sir, sent heretofore, correctly prepared and signed with 
your own seal, and which I have forwarded to every (chauki) place 
for the collection of customs, are uniformly disregarded by the English- 
men ; nay, by beating and putting in confinement, they have insulted 
and continue to insult my people. Having, as above noticed, raised 
up these new factories, they commit such acts there as were nev#r 
before heard of in the country; so that every Bengali agent in every 
factory, having become an exciter of disturbances, looks upon himself 
as nothing below the Company ; and in every pargana and village and 
factory buys and sells 'salt, betel-nut, butter, rice, straw, bambii, mat- 
ting (tat), fish, ginger, sugar-candy (chini), tobacco, pepper, long 
pepper (pipla-raul), and opium*; besides these things, also, there are 
more, — too many to be enumerated. Moreover, they take away by 
force the goods and chattels of the peasants, traders, &c , and for an 
article worth a rupee they give a <{uarter of a rupee ; exacting, on the 
other hand, by violence, fiV*o rupees from a respectable man for mer- 
chandize worth not more than one rupee: and a cultivator (asami), 
who is a payer of rent to the amount of a hundred rupees to our 
government, they dishonour by sending to prison for five rupees. 
To any one person of mine they give no employment or office (arnl). 
At this time, near four or five hundred factories, newly built, are 
established in the districts (mahdiat) of my government: and in 
each of those factories such trouble and injury is occasioned to the 
affairs of the poor and the peasants as cannot ’be described. My col- 
lectors in every town have been obliged to give up the duties of their 
offices; so that by reason of these innovations, and the impossibility 


* In these articles, the English were, by treajty, restrained from dealing. 
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of collecting the taxes, the customs, and the revenue, there is a defi- 
ciency to my government of nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees an- 
nually. W hen things are in this state, how can your humble servant 
fulfil his cngagemoiit.s ? How pay the Emperor’s money? How dis- 
charge what is due to the army ? How provide what is indispcnsihle 
for himself? As, for instance, in the pargana of Diiuijpur, where I 
have sent and fixed lliim Nath Tlhadri as collector, in addition to* the 
former factory, there are set u]) twenty new ones in one market (ganj), 
of which the aforesaid collector has transmitted me a list? as well as 
the names of the agents (gumashtaha), which is for^varded unaltered 
to you, Sir, for your inspection; and every agent there acts as if ho 
were under no authority; so that, when he })leases, he allows ray 
collector to sit down [in the factory], ami, when he pleases, he forbids 
his entrance.' It is, therefore, a matter of the greatest anxiety [to 
me] that your attention and deliberation he directed to the nianner in 
Avhich straw, hambu, c^x., that never appertained to the Company, are 
bought and sold ; and, in like m.anncr, as this goverimient meddles 
not with the attairs of the districts \^mahjUat) which are given over to 
the Company, it is fit that you, Sir, together with the Sardars (gcntl6- 
mgn in ofliee), and others the English peo])lc, should not have to do 
with the districts which, by your favour, arc now belonging to your 
humble servant, lii all tliat was stipulated for and contracted on my 
part, not a single thing at variance has been done, is doing, or shall 
bo done; then why do the Sardars and others, EngliNlimen, debase and 
render contemptible our authority, as well as eountcuaucc Avliat is 
detrimental to us ? Have the goodno.ss shortly to take those matters 
into comsidcration, and let them not be overlooked in any way; for 
these things are bringing the authority of your bumble servant into 
contempt, and are most detrimental to his interest. Why should I 
write more ? Be the days of your happiness and prosperity ever- 
during !” 

A translation of th(3 following letter lias also been printed in 
Vansittart’s Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 43) ; but it places in so distinct 
and lively a maiiiior the unprincipled jirocecdings of the Council of 
Fort William in their conduct toward.s Kasim Ali, and the feelings 
which it could not fiiil to insjiire, that it is highly valuable as a his- 
torical record, and de.scrVos to be further authenticated ; the original, 
therefore, is here for the first time printed, with a translation prepared 
by Mr. Shake.spear for the Journal. 


Or, “ forbids him to interfere.” 
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^yj iy<^\y^ iipiol,:s:\xj^ yMA:^Vi«« ^liXT aT iSiXiv 

^-^-^Ls^;J^ j>>^-=; lJ>^ 1» j1 <sy^ 2S 

1j«^!j Cj-3^ *>0?^’ 

ztiX^I y ^ . ^L^lxajl LH-^ilj^iXj ^rj ^ .^^am 2(4 Xa^Laij 

t^yii Qm^AJu3 Xt ifS <\XAav^Xj XKi^y ^L> «XCmU 


L:> y v- 11 aJL 2 ». Ij y 

X 4 XXW ^^3 y ^ » ^ lA.g>lAajl y (^VAfT' Vi..i.AjIj V, ^ 


\joytX ^'y?t 


kX t-A>l:2£Vjot 3^^ ^ cHaavI 
uHaJuIt* A> ^ XtX^Uw J 




(^^l^U- (jj’ 


*r 


S«\am 


S ** AJ ^ 4>jLd>4X^ Lbfc 3*^ y ^ , y AXSp^ 

^r ^ ^ oWj y (jaiji^ 3^^^' ^^y 

f^jli y yy^tSj AiCu^ ^^Lj^UaJ! *yy c-j-ajI^ajI L^jia 

jjl j! J^Iam^^o y\}b cIXiJLaiiXv JjIxscVaw y «XjUam 

^ jJJd ^«XAjut ,ajI:^j^1 ^yX) jXmmO y 4 ** 

y OasLUm JjiSiLg y 4yA>Lss^AJ^ y C . A g^Xi 
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v-11a2IL!4>oI L!l>-^llaj ^ ^ 

^ y»M ^LihLj ^(XAj) 

Li-'^ y y*** ji^ ^ ikk*i*y 

( >1^ ifS jotjv>^ i$u^l (—joL^vJu! ^r 

c ^Laaj \ w-i^^ |^A.^<X3i4LZjJ y.A*^^ ^Ix 2 >L^ ^ 

(^aaat 3 ‘ ^ 3 * {j*^^ ^ yj^:s ^ 

^3*!^ ^\ tJllAAMt jsijX CL»^?<>x ^ iK^\ t^JLsXAj j\ 

iJlj^j^^\ j^iXjl t^X;^ ^ 4XjLrf>l^-:N. 

2ijj.O c ^r Lj 4XiCX J^j:i.fc> t^ViijV jt> ^ fc>*>jXj 

iXtf^l^is: jillaxii c—oLscSajI 

^ ^ ^ ^r ^4*:*^ uH-oIj 

^jt#Jkj< ^S ^ jy*^ j\ ulLv^J ^ 

jJ aT <^ixrs\^ i_-oljS^AJ^ ^isLir 

iSii iSM^S^ ^ t^LssSAj^ X?lxjj 1 ^ 

^ iI^.i5Lsl;^^ ^Ix:S\av *Xj ^ 

v«ll^ilj ^ . ^^1^3 JiLasr'l ^ 45 -^^ ‘N?^ 

iSl^ x'ife" ^ Jj^3 Ar aT \jj>y 

*^ySSS ^ ^ § La^J^ A:^j) ^ ^ t 

cHaaa^I t ** Kmj^ ^ uILaam^ 4\jul4A^ 

Lettkr from the Nawab Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan to 
THE Council op Fort William. 

It is a cause of great surprise that you, Sirs, should unjustly ask 
for a sum of twenty lakhs of rupees from me : such a procedure is out 
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of character for any respectable person. It is far from proper that 
you ^should now demand what you would not before receive, and re- 
fused; but, repenting of what you had done, you should subaequetitly 
make the demand in the name of your masters. The case is this: 
some time ago I promised that I would give it to Mr. Ileiiry Vansit- 
tart and certain other gentlemen ; but at that time they refused, say- 
ing, are well-wishers to the Company’s affairs, and we cannot 
take anything for ourselves ; let Bardwan, ^c., throe mahals bo given 
to the Company ; that is sutlieiont.’ For the sake of the gentlemen 
who assented to the contract, but who Jiavc now left this country, as 
well as for the sake of two or three from among tlicin still remaining 
hero, let it not be made public that you thought of instituting this 
demand; .and with what sort of dast-ilwez (writing), and with whiit 
kind of petition, can those gentlemen, who have honoured this country 
with their coming here [lately], and who unfairly make this claim on 
me, solicit aught of us ? It behoves them to have rogartl to the con- 
tract entered info between mo and those gentlemen on the part of the 
Company. When I assented to give up to tin* Company, Bard wain, 
&c.*, three mahals, tho^e friendly persons,^ who acted on tlie part of 
the Company, gave me a written assurance, as agreed njxm, that 
‘after the getting possession of Bardwiiu, Aa* , throe mali.ils, T will 
not ask from you a dam or dirhem more.’ Whatever I had promised, 
that in full and completely have I performed; besides, in conse- 
quence of what I Jiad said, and to secure the good wall of tlie Nawab 
Shams-iul-daula Bahadur, as well as for the gratification of myself, T 
gave the sum of five lakhs of rupees over and above, for the purpose 
that the Coinj)any might be satisfied and jdeased witli the Nawtib 
Shanis-nd daiila, and might consider mo in all things as their friend. 
By the favour of heaven, whatever 1 promised, that altogether have f 
hitherto^ accomplislied, without in even one instance breaking my 
engagement. That friend [Mr. Vansittart ?], in addition to a kind of 
adjuration," gave [me] a written covenant, bearing the seal of the 
Company, and settled the agreement; and now you make an [addi- 
tional] demand. 1 have never borrowed from those gentlemen [the 
Council], nor have I received [aught] ; and those gentlemen have in 
no way any just claim, nor has a single rupee been entrusted [by 
them] to my charge : I shall not, therefore, pay [hack aught]. It is 

^ In the original, a plural, as licrc rendered; but, from what follows, only 
one person seems intended, and that may have been Mr. Vansittart. 

^ (doubtful as to the sense) ; perhaps a solemn oath may be 

really intended. 
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a novel practice whicli you, gentlemen, are seeking to establish, in 
contradiction to the agreement; but neither will T propagate un^ 
friendly reproaches, nor will I listen to them, You say, Met all 
mistrust which may have been entertained towards the 

English, be obliterated and cleared from the mind.’ At this remark 
I am perfectly astonished. What have I uttereil which can bo re- 
garded as an indication of mistrust? And what person can have 
communicatc<l false words of this import to you? It is indispensable 
that you cause a strict inquiry and investigation into this. Hitherto, 
every word usc<l by your people has been written down in detail for 
your information ; and it is the fixed rule of good morals that if any 
jarring should take place between brothers, or father and son, or 
friends and associates, it should quickly be replaced by sincerity and 
affection. Such reproaches, however, have never before been made 

me, as that my mind is affected with mistrust ) — words 

which are far remote from the ordinances of concord and friendship. 
You write, Mntimation has been given [us], that there is a certain 
ill-disposed person with you, who slanders us in your presence/ 
Before this, too, you had written repeatedly that there might be some 
scoundrel ”'7 court, who ventured to vilify you in 

my presence ; and that should such one be discovered, ho ought forth- 
with to be given over to punishment.’ If such an one, indeed, has been 
fonml out by you, lot his name be ti’ansmitjtcd in writing, that ho 
may get adequate punishment. My letter is already very long ; but 
[allow me to say that] in every place new factories are being founded 
on behalf of the Company and you. Gentlemen, for the buying and 
selling of articles of every kind, not enumerated in the regulations for 
the trade ; yet, hitherto, neither I nor any of my people have oTered 
any opposition tlicreto, nor thwarted [you], nor occasioned the detri- 
ment of one single rupee to you. Gentlemen. It is a pity that you 
should admit, without cause or proof, such idea® in your minds, and 
should with the tongue, give utterance to them, in regard to your 
sincerely attached friend. It is not unknown to us wlnat person 
among you, Gentlemen, is constantly speaking ill of and slandering 
us ; and Mr. Ellis, whilst he was present with me, committed such 
acts of tyranny and oppression towards my people as tended to drive 
the inhabitants from the country, as well as to defame and degrade 
me throughout Hindustan ; giving rise to distraction in all the affairs 
of the government of Behar, the particulars of which I specified, in a 
letter of detail from the very beginning till now, to the Nawab 
Shams-ud-daula Bahadur (Mr. Vansittart): at present, to avoid pro- 
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lixity, I will not repeat this subject ; but I certainly assure myself 
that the Nawab Shams-ud-daula Bahjidur and the gentlemen of the 
Council will investigate this my cause [of complaint] in a judicial 
way; so that whoever he may bo who has cavilled and manifested 
animosity, without reason, against me, ho may not escape actual 
punishment, to the end that others may bo deterred from mischief- 
mafcihg and interfering in my afiairs; for if he should not be tried, he 
will meet with no punishment, and the affairs of my government can 
never exist in good order. It is, moreover, intimated that I should 
consider tlie friendship, alliance, and treaty >vith the English as good 
and unobjectionable : in truth, this conviction is so firmly rooted in 
my heart, that any separation or break in the alliance and curirioxiou 
between myself and you, Gentlemen, can in no way ever occur. 
Though an ill-disposed individual may introduce unfriendly wonls, 
and propagate slander, yet no actual interriiptiou can possibly be 
effected in the friendship and concord existing between us, as I have 
full confidence that the words and promises of the hat-wearers' are 
never disregarded or broken ; and that whi(di trial and investigation 
evihee must be regarded as just and good.” 

hat-wearors or diadem-wearers ; tlic word scorns to boar 
an ecpiivocal inf'auing, as if used in citluT a taunting or respectful sciihc. 


ERRATUM. 

Pago 123 -for Sdhib-jang, read as Clive’s native title. 
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Art. VTII, — Notes on the ancient City of Balabhipura, By 
B. A. 1^. Nj(nTOL<=i()N, E'^Q. Bombay Medical Service, 

[Head 5fh April, 1851.] 

In travelling tliroiigli the eastern part of the province of Kattiawar, 
and in that division of it called Golieilwar (See Fig. A), after having 
traversed an extensive, jieifectly level, and for the most part a desert 
plain, in a coarse from the north-west to the south-east, I found 
myself suddenly j)assing through a jungly tract of country, the vege- 
tation of which, with the exception of gramina, was entirely com- 
posed of piln hushes or trees, as they are named in tlie north-west of 
India — the of the Arabs (Salvadora Persica of Linnauis). 

The surface of the country, througli wdiich my route had previously 
lain, was dotted here and there with a solitary tree of the Acacia 
Ar((hic<(, and consisted of a very dce]> alluvial soil, as evinced by the 
hanks of several nalas and small river-courses, many of these con- 
taining a good volume of water; but from the almost complete level 
on which they run, all arc very sluggish in their movements. 
Most (jf these streams, and also of the soil, are impregnated with salt, 
which in some 2 )art 8 covers the surface of the earth wdth an elllo- 
rcscence like that of a strong hoar-frost. These streams all run to 
the eastward, to cinjity tliomselvcs into the gulf of Cambay; but, long 
ere reaching it, most of them are lost in the soft sandy soil in the 
vicinity of that arm of the sea. 

The jungle of j>ilu is of great extent, and the road runs through 
it for upvvanls of a mile, at a rough computation. This jungle now 
occupies the site of what was once a very largo city. The surface is 
in some ])laces strewn with the dchris of red burnt bricks, that bear 
all the marks of having been composed of clay mixed with straw or 
grass, like the Hebrew task-made bricks of ancient Kgypt, though 
the latter were only sun-dried. 

The pihi trees, many of them two feet in the diameter of the 
stem, wore each growing on the apex of a sniull mound, most i)ro- 
bably formed by the accumulation of dust, of which much is carried 
about by the wind during the hot season of the year, and the trunks 
of the trees would form a nucleus for its collection. These monto- 
cules were clothed with grass, which still retained .some verdure 
owing to the kindly shade of the tree surmounting it. One pecu- 
liarity in this assemblage of the Salvadora Peruca on this S2)ot, is that 
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the tree is by no means common in tlic country immediately round 
about this place : none had occurred, for a long distance, before reach- 
ing this spot, nor do any occur to the southward, at least till we reach 
the village of Chumarwara. . 

In the midst of this jungle there is a circular Inclosurc {See Fuj. B, 
No, 1)' of about /Ifteen feet in diameter, much resembling the temple 
inoJosures of the Gonds in the south of India, evidently devoted to 
religious ceremonies. It is sunk about twenty inches in the groumi, 
and is surrounded, to tha,t height, reaching to the surface of the earth, 
by a wall of ancient i“ed brick.s, in shape like those w(‘ at present use, 
and, as will be seen by the accompanying rough sketch, the floor is 
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about three feet in diameter, and about eighteen inches high above 
the pavement {See Fvj. B, No. 3).* 

Tills circle is kef)t veiy clean, an<l is evidently in some way or 
another in connection with the religious formulie of the country. 
But I regret tliat I could arrive at no intelligible account of the 
same. 

There can be little doubt that this Druidical temple is a com- 
paratively recent erection of ancient materials. 

Near this circle extensive excavations were made and making for 
the purpose of i‘xtractiiig, from under a superincumbent depth of from 
twelve to eighteen fcot of earth, large, oblong, square red and yellow 
fire-baked bricks, similar to those brougbt from the banks of the 
Kii[)hrates, being the remains (as I ascertained from the thakur of 
Wallay) of a town partly built on and almost entirely built of, the 
ruins of the ancient city of Balabhipura. 

For nearly two years (for so long only have they been acquainted 
with the existence of these brick 7nuies) have a considerable number of 
men been collecting and selling these bricks for building in the neigh- 
bouring villages and towns -some being ,ship 2 >ed on the Karri, a 
branch from the gulf (d’ Cambay, arc carried to Bliownuggur, the 
capital of the country. As far as my examination went, the soil was 
unniixcd with fossils, or even with the debris of the ruins it had 
buried. 

The brok(‘n bricks scon on the road must have formed part of 
some building of height Avhich had not been submerged, and which 
the corroding hand of time had subsccpicntly levelled, if it had not 
been done by the natives of AVallay to assist in building their town. 

I observed in the excavations, several floors of hous(!s, paved with 
large yellow bricks, which remained on their primitive level, attestiiig 
that at least tlicy had not been overthrown by any great convulsion 
of nature, though such an occurrence may have been the actuarcauso 
of their ruin ; of which we hav’^e an example in the village of Sindri, 
near the mouth of the Indus, which, after the great earthquake of 
1819 (of whicli wo have never yet liad a satisfactory account, and if 
there was no deeply hidden connection between the two, still it is 
curious to know that an earthquake took place at the same time in 
Mexico, and I believe also in Sumatra,) sunk down to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and was immediately submerged in a lake that 

* At first sight it struck me that this might be the top of some monument of 
the ancient city; and it may be so, for tliis circular enclosure is built on the 
ground ove^ the ruins of the city. 
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now occupies its site, in tlio midst of wlilcli, not many years 
parts of tlie walls were visible. If, in after-times, a risin^^ of the 
^a*ound about Sindri should occur, or if the water of the lake should 
fiml an outlet, we should bo furnished with a perfect resemblance in 
condition to the city we are treat inir of. 

To return again to Balabhipura: — the side walls of sonic of the 
houses are yet standing to the height of a foot or so. 

At a short distance to the west of the circular inclosuro lies a 
iiandi (figure of a Br;ihmahi bull) of the full size of nature, well formed 
of pdli^sbed granite, but split longitudinally in two halves, the act, it 
is s.iid, of a padshah of Delhi in search of treasure; but if it was the 
deed of a Mussulman iconoclast, more likely he was incited to it by 
red ig Ions zeal. 

F urther west, on the side of a (piarry-like hollow, about twenty 
feet deep and forty in diameter, stands a S([uarc-lotjking pillar (See 
Fig. C, No. 1) strongly built of rc<l burnt brick and morUxr, one side 
of which is covered by, and lost to sight in, the soil. On the top of 
this mass of masonry stands an enormous lingam (See Fig, 

No. 2) of one solid piece of polished granite, evidently not in its 
original position, being out of the pcr])endicular ; and its square 
pedestal (See Fig, C, No. 3) of the same material, lies half- buried at 
the bottom of the excavation. The lower half of the ling, as will be 
seen by the accomjianying sketch, is squared, and about ihreo feet in 
diameter; the top ])ai’t is circular, and rounded off at the eml. This 
stone had also, according to fame, been dismounted by the same devas- 
tating Delhi padshah, and had been exhumed and j)lacod in it.s 
j)rcsent position by one of the ancestors of the thakur of Wallay. 

It is probable that those granite monuments may not be of the 
same anticpiity jis the ruin.s of the city, or rather with the original 
city: ^hey seem to be of the same era as similar works discoverc<l in 
the south of India, but if coeval, the city would not prove one of very 
remote antiquity. But it is probable that a change of religion, in- 
grafted on one more ancient, has introduced them here. 

About a quarter of a mile due Avest, and on the verge of the 
jungle, a pile of large granite stones, overlying each other in a dis- 
orderly manner, measuring ten feet long by three; in breadth, and 
about one foot in thickues.s, has been jiartly laid bare, by a torrent 
having carried away part of a mound of earth’ which lay above them. 
On the top of the mound, wliicli is about six feet in dc'pth of earth, 
grow several very large nimb-trees, the Melia azadiraclita. Many 
similar stones are used as pillars and lintels, and promiscuously built 
into some apparently ancient (though, iu comparison with the sur- 
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rounding ruins, modern) Hindu temples near the mound already 
mentioned. Others of these stones have been set up, carved, and 
used as palyads, bearing dates about 200 years ago. These are evi- 
dently the remains of some large building which lias shared the fiito 
of all things earthly. 

The walls of the town of Wallay arc in a great measure built of 
cyctojican blocks of granite, which, it is said, wore removed from an 
ancient road or pier leading from Balabliipiira to the karri or port. 
The thakur stated that the karri anciently was much nearer the city 
of Baltlbhipura than it is at present to its ruins, when a great trade 
was carried on hero. This would tend to show that the gulf of 
Cambay is gradually being curtailed of its limits, a circumstance that 
accords with the views I had adopted after examining the breccia 
strata of the Island of Perim, sitiiat(‘d in that gulf, the result of which 
was communicated to and published by the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in 1840, in their Transactions. 

The fact that the gulf is diminishing is also, I think, evinced by 
the extensive and evidently sca-doserted tracts of downs at Dornus, 
n&r (ho mouth of the river Tapi or Tapti. 

On making im^uiries of the tliakur concerning tlie globular granite 
stone in the centre of the circular temple, lie statiid that there is a 
legend in his family ‘ that some one of his ancestors, in the hope of 
finding treasure, had attempted to dig up the stone ; hut after a hard 
day’s labour, on repairing to work in the morning, it was found that 
the stone lia<l, iluring the night, sunk just as deep in the soil as it was 
before operations lia<l been commenced against it. After several 
futile attempts, the peculiar deity or (/('Hins loci appeared to the 
covetous sinner during the night, and forbade him to pursue his 
useless and sacrilegious attempts; and, in consc<jueiice, the natives 
implicitly believe that no mortal efforts can remove this stone. 

There is also a h'gend concerning the destruction of the city, to 
the following efiect; — 'Fliis country in ancient times was inhabited 
by a race of people quite distinct from the present natives, when a 
mendicant Bnilmian arrived at ilie gates, demanding food and lodging, 
which having betui rudely denied to the holy man, he took a cup of 
water (though where ho procured it this legend saith not), dashed it 
against the walls, and at the same time uttering certain maledictions, 
he shook the dust front his feet and departed*;” - shortly afterwards 
the whole city, together w^hJi its iiihahitants, wore swallowed up by 
an earthquake, or some other destructive convulsion of nature. May 
not this fable shadow out a Hindu conquest of this city prior to its 
entombment in the bowels of the earth ? And thus would be solved 
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the apparent incongruity of the ling and nandi in connection with 
the presumed remote antiquity of the city. But this surmise would 
agjiin perhaps bo assigning a greater antiquity to these monuments 
than tlioy can claim. 

On inquiry after antiquities, the tluikur informed me that copper 
liouseliold utensils, &c., had been found, wliich the labourers, who 
pay him a small tribute, ap])ropriatcd to themselves. Also, that 
two copper ]ilates, covered with inscriptions, had been discovered and 
sent to Bhownuggur. 

All the granite, of which such abundance bus been used in the 
building and decoration of this city, is said to have been obtained 
from the Chumara hills, a group of granite peaks situated two or 
three kos <lirectly southward of the ruins. 

TJie extreme antiquity of these ruins I think is proved, perhaps 
not so much from the <lej)th of the superincumbent soil which lias 
overwhelmed them (for this might bo the work of a very short period 
of time) as from the enormous size of the very slow Salvadora 

Persicd flourishing upon it; from the art of making such excellent 
bricks of a mixture of straw and clay (for on breaking a fragment of 
one of them, a groat many tubular cavities are seen, running in all 
directions through its substance); and from the use of these bricks 
to pave the floors in their houses, so totally at variance with the know- 
ledge and customs of the present race of Hindus, whose habits we have 
been accustomed to consider as less changeable than the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. These points indicate the antiquity of the mins 
more tlian the cyclopean dimensions and the fine workmanship of 
the granite monuments, fur we can with accuracy, I believe, date the 
time when similar works of art were produced in other parts of 
India. 

When the bricks are first dug out of the soil, they are saturated 
with moisture, and are softish, hut on being exposed to the sun, 
resume their pristine hardness. The yellow hricks appear to be softer 
than tlio red ones, and it is probable the former bad been burnt in 
straw, whilst the latter had been baked in cow-dung or wood fires. 

I now proceeded to Clmmarwara in order to examine the quarries 
whence it is stated that Balabliipura had drawn her supplies. The 
heat was excessive, and I despatched a native to look for and to 
apprise me of the position of the quarries in tlio hills, whilst I rested 
at the foot; but on his return he reported that he had not found any 
such places. These singular-looking peaks, resonibling islands rising 
out of the water, consist of a light-coloured granite. The lower part 
of theiehief one. on which some portion of the village of Chumarwara 
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is built {See Fig, D, No. 2), on the north-east sitlo consists of iminou.so 
grajiite boulders, all more or less rounded off at the ends and sides into 
spheroids or oblong rollers, like rocks that have been long exposed to 
the action of water. Several smaller hills^ all very rugged, and betray- 
ing in some places the columnar structure, arc studded at some little 
distances around the principal hill; but the visible parts of these 
smaller ones are perfectly unconnected with the chief one, and tlie 
ground (See Fig, 1), No. 1) between them, from one hill to another, is 
as level as the surface of water; and that it has been thus formed by 
water there can exist no reasonable doubt, for from this point eastward 
the Kunn or water-desc'rted des<u*t extends to the gulf of Cambay, now 
several miles distant. I had no means of ascertaining the height 
of these peaks, but should not think that the highest exceeded one 
hundred feet; though on this point I may have been much mistaken, 
and the mirage, which was in full force at the time, wouhl not assist 
me in my conjecture. 

If there are really no quarries to be found on the cxi)Osod j)arts of 
these peaks (but I do not put much <lcpeiidancc on the native’s asser- 
tions), it would lead us to infer that the catastrophe had been the 
result of a subsidence of the group of hills, together with the adjacent 
country; water (most likely of the sea) had tliou filled up the space, 
and been the cause of all the appearances already described. But, in 
this case, how is the water to be got rid of, unless we take it for 
granted that tlicrc had -been a subsequent subsidence of the gulf of 
Cambay? That tin’s has in reality either boon the case, or that the 
bod of this gulf must at one time have been ujdieavcd, the existence 
of the Islaiul of Pcriiii attests. For a moment, assuming the latter 
theory to be corree.t, we can easily imagine that the bed of a largo 
sea being suddenly elevated, the water would overllow the neigh- 
bouring country, wliicli was nearly on a level with its surface l)eforo 
the commotion took place, 'fhe water would then remain over its 
new acquisition till time and the action of the water had deepened its 
obstructed bed. And this theory derives some support from the fact 
that several of the strata composing the Island of Perirn have been 
washed away from around it, which at one time must have formed 
the bottom of the gulf, and the remains of these strata, forming the 
island, are high above the water, as can bo ascertained at once by a 
look at the section of that island.^ 

From the general appearance of the country, there can be no doubt 
that the deluge, from whatever cause arising, which filled up all the 

1 See plate in No. 1 of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society’s 

Transaetions. 
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ravinoa and chasiiia which must have existed among these hills, cou- 
vertiiig many of the former into perfectly level plains of half a mile 
across, and leaving only the peaks of the hills uncovered, had swal- 
lowed up the city of Balahhipura. The w.iter would appear to have 
hccome still like a lake; and that it had subsided very gradually, wo 
may judge from the accumulation of soil deposited. 

The same appearance of hills as if rising out of water, that is, of 
hills rising there out of the earth, while the surface of the latter 
remains as flat as that of wah r, is seen in the hills of Balachcri, on 
the west coast of Kattiawar; but there they are coinpose<l of trap, and 
though in ancient times they appear to have been isolated from the 
mainland, to which they are now connected by a narrow neck of wiml 
or tide-collcctcd sand, yet the sea, during spring- tides, or strong 
north-west winds, ])artially covcts the Hat laml between the hills and 
tlic mainland. 

At Balachcri the agent is still working, while that at Chiimara, 
having performed its role, has ceased. Those flats at hotli places are 
most probably owing to similar causes, though umler ditlerent actions, 
and in the former ease (Balachcri) the sea is slowly hut certainly 
receding from the laud. 

Notes in reference to the diferenl -works in ivhicli the eif}/ or dj/nasfi/ 
of Jhilabhipnra is mentioned, 

1. Asiatic Journal, vol. xxviii. p. IJil. Colonel Todd discovered 
that this dynasty had a distinct era. I'ho Balabhi Sam vat, or era^ 
of the flight from Balahhipura, used in Sanrashtra (Kattiawar), which 
dates 375 years snl)se(|uent to Vicra.inaditya.” The date of this flight 
seems to be marked in the following ])assage from Todd’s Travels in 
Western .India, p. 2fl8: — 

2. Dalablii, the ancient capital of the princes of IMewar, when 
driven from the land by the Tndo-Gctic invaders, during the first 
centuries of the era of Vicrama. I was grieved to And that the city, 
which in former days was 18 I os (22 miles) in circumference, Jind in 
which 'the bell> of 3G0 Jain temples rang the votaries t) prayer,’ 
had left not a vestige of its greatness save the foundation bricks, 
which are frequently <lug up, upwards of two feet in length, and 
weighing half a maund, or thirty-five pounds, each. The Gohil chief 
rejoiced my heart to hear him give its ancient ilesignatioii in full — 

' As shown by the B.ilablii inscription. This era is alsw incnlioncfi in the 
Satninji Maliatniya as taking its rise one century before tliat work was written. 
Todd’s Travels, p, 216. , 
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Balabhipurji. He assured me there was absolutely nothing left to 
interest a visitor, and I abandoned my design of proceeding there. 
Balabhi continued to ho ocGupic<l by a <Iescendant of the ancient race 
of Suryavaiisa. ])riiices until the time of Sid llaj, who expelled him for 
his op])rcssion of tin* sacerdotal tribe, on whom, upon the completion 
of that gigantic temple, the Roo<lra Mala, at Sidpoor, he conferred the 
city, t()g(dher with 1000 townships in saMin (religious alienation). 
It continued in possession of the grantees until internal dissensions 
half cxterininate<l the connnunity, when one of the belligerents bribed 
the Gohil chief with the olfer of th(‘lr a<l\ ersaries’ portion of llie lands 
to come to their aid; since which period, three centuries ago, they have 
been subjcjct to the Gohils.” 

3. The Yutis of Balli and Sandaree, in Marwar, the descendants 
of those Avho were expelled, on its sack in S. 300 (a.I). 244). See 
notice on the inscri])li()ii at Mynal, in Mewar, which, in allusion to 
the greatness of its princes, apf)eabs to Hhe gates of Babibhi,’ proving 
that they must have migrated from Balabhi, whose glories were at an 
end when the northern invaders ^jiolluted the fountain of the sun with 
the blood of the kine.' 

4. Not far from Balabhi there is a spot still sacred to the 
pilgrim, called Bhecmnat’h, whore there is a fountain, whoso waters in 
past days were of miraculous eihcacy, and on whose margin is a temple 
to Siva.’' [Todd, Travels in Western India, 271]. 

5 . But the most celebrated was the capital, Balabhipura, which 
for years baffled all search, till it was revealed in its now humble 
condition as Balblii, 10 miles north-west of Bhownuggur.’' [Annals of 
Kajasthan, vol. i. p. 210.] 

6. ‘‘ The existence of this city was confirmed by a celebrated 
Jain work, the Satrunjya Mahatinya. [lb. 217.] 

7. “ The want of .satisfactory proof of the Ranii’s [of Mewar] 
emigration from thence was obviate<l by the most unexpected dis- 
covery of an inscription of the twelfth century, in a ruine<l temple 
on the table-land, forniinii the eastern boundary of the Rana's prc.sent 
territory, which apj)cals to Hhe walls of Balabhi’ for the truth of the 
action it records; and a work, written to commemorate the reign of 
Rana Raj Sing, o[)cns with thc.se words: — ‘ In the west is Suratdos 
[Surat — Saumshtra — Kattiawarl, a country well known; the bar- 
barians invaded it, and compicrod Bhal ca-nath [the lord of Bhal], 
All fell in the sack of Balabhipura, except the daughter of Pra- 
inara.’ And the Sanderai Roll thus commences: — ^when the city 
of Balabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled, and founded Balli, Saii- 
derai, and Nadole, in Mordurdcs.’ These are towns yet of conse- 
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qnenoe, and in all the Jain religion is still maintained, which was the 
chief worship of Balabhipura when sacked by ‘ the barbarian.’ The 
recoixls preserved by the Jains give »S. B. 205 (a.d. 524) as the date 
of this event.” [Annals of llajiistllan, i. 217.] 

8. “ The tract about Balabhipura and northward is termed 
Bhal.” [Ib.] 

9. ■ 111 a note is the following: — “ Gayni, or Gajni, is one of the 
ancient names of Cambay (the port of Balabhipura), the ruins of 
which are about three miles from the modern city. [Ib.] 

10. The solar orb ami its tyfie, lire, were the chief objects of 
adoration of Silladitya of Balablii]>ura; whether to these w^as added 
that of the lingam, the symbol of Bal-nat’h (the sun), the primary 
object of worship with his descendants, may bo jloubtcd. It was 
certainly confined to these, ami the adoption of ^ strange gods' 
by the Sooryavanso Gehloto is comparatively of modern invention.” 

[Ib. 219.] 

11. ‘‘ There was a fountain, Sooryacoonda, ‘sacred to the sun,’ at 
Balabhipura, from which arose, at the summons of Silladitya (accord- 
ing to the legend), the sevcndieaded horse S('ptaswn, wdiich draws 
the car of Soorya to bear him to battle ; w ith such an auxiliary no 
foe could prevail ; but a w'icked minister revealed to the enemy the 
secret of ainiulling this aid, by polluting the sacred fountain w ith blood. 
This accomplished, in vain did the ]>rince call on So])tasw'a to sa.ve 
him from the .strange a, ml barbaroJis foe; the charm was broken, sind 
wdth it sank the <lyiiasty of Balabhi. Who the ‘barbarian’ was, that 
defiled wdth the blood of kiiie the fountain of the sun, wdiether Getc, 
JkirthiaiJ, or linn, we arc left to <*onjechire.” [ Ib. j 

12. “ Amongst the earliest of the trilu's which com|ucrod a settle- 
ment in the jicniiisula of Saura.4itra (the most interesting region in 
all India) was the Balia, by .sonic authorities stated to be a branch of 
the great ludu-vausa, and hence termeil Bali-ca-putra, and said to 
have been originally from Baliea-des, or Balk, the Bactria of the 
Greeks (its former importance is still recognised in its epithet of tJni- 
ul-Belad, ‘ the mother of cities,’ as we arc informed by Mr. Elphiii- 
stone) : whatever truth there may bo in this timlition, is is powerfully 
corroborated by the Bar<lic title bestow'cd on the chiefs of this race, 
i.c., ‘ Tatta Mooltaii Ka Rae.’ Another authority a.s.^erts that Balia 
was the son of Lava (pron'juncod Lao), ehlest son of Rama; that he 
conquered the ancient city of Dhauk, also known as M oongy-Patun, 
capital of the region or division of the peninsula called Bala-KIictra; 
that ill process of time they founded the city of Balabhi, and assumed 
the title of Bala-rac tbnt they were consequently of the race of 
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Surya, not Indu, and of this stock are the Ranas of Mewar. The 
present chief of Dhauk (who, when I pa‘<sed, was in confinement) is a 
Balia.” [Todd, Travels in Western India, p. 147.] 

1 3 . ‘‘ The Balia pays adoratioiKNilniost exclusively to the sun, and 
it is only in Saurashtra that temples to this orb abound^; so that 
reli;^iou and tradition, as regards their dcKScent and ])ersonal appearance, 
all indicate an Indo-Scythic origin for this race, and in order to 
conceal their barbarian (mletcha) extraction, the fable of their birth 
from Kama may have been devised. The city of Balablii, written 
Wulleh in the maps, now an inconsiderable village, was said to be 
12 kos, or 15 miles, in circuriiforcnce. From its foundations gigantic 
bricks, from one and a, half to two feet in length, arc still dug.” [Ibid. 
148.1 

14. “Wo shall at onc(3 commence our extraiits from the Komar- 
Pal Charitra, which will introduce the change of dynasty and capital, 
when the Chaura, or Saura, succeeded to the Balia, and transferred 
the Gadi from Balabhi to Anhulwarra [now Vecrawell PuttunJ. (The 
above work was written between a.J). 1143 and 11 66). Anhui wara 
was founded in S. 802, a.d. 740.” [lb. 149, 152.J 

15. S. ]0(>4, Mahmood’ placed one of the ancient rajahs on the 
throne of Anhnlwara, — probably Balabhi Sen. [Ib. 109.] 

16. Anhulwara was destroyed in a.d. 1298 by Alla-ii-din ; it is 
said to have been founded by Bunsraj, or Vansraja, son of the king 
of Guzerat, whose cajiital had been sacke<l, and all killed but his 
mother, who fled to a forest, and bore him there. It isstate<l Vansraj 
was the posthumous son of Jusraj Chaora, Prince of Saurashtra, 
whoso cajiital cities were Deobundcr [the port of Doo or Deva, called 
Dill by the Portuguese] and Puttuii Soninath ; that, in conscipience 
of the piracies of the Chaora ju-inecs, the sea rose, and overwhelmed 
the former city, in which catastrophe all were involved, save Soon- 
derupa, the mother of Vansraj, who was forewarned of the danger by 
Varuna, the genius of the waters. The infant, in gratitude to a Jain 
prie.‘ t (called Sailng Soor Acbarya), became a Jain. At this epoch, 
also, Bappa (called likewise Balia) Kawul, whoso ancestors fled from 
Balabhi, obtained Chectore. This is the time of the introduction of 
Islamism in India, and it Avas probably then that the Cattis crossed 
the Kami in their passage from Mooltan, and established themselves 
in the region of the Sauras — (it is not unlikely that the term Chaora 
is a mere corruption of Saura; the same princes of Deo and Sornnath 

• There is one at Baroda and one at Benares, I believe. 

‘‘ ^laliinud of Gliuziii invadrd India in a.d. 1008. 
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probably gave the name to tbo peninsula of Guzerat) — where their 
influence became so predominant that the name of Catti-war super- 
seded the ancient appellation of Saurashtra. [Ib. 1.52-4-5. | 

17. The Chaora princes of Deva Puttun were probably subordi- 
nate to Balabhi/' [Ib. 156.] 

18. The title Balhara was derivc<l from Balla-ca-rae, whose 
ancient capital was Balabhipoor, on whose site Ptolemy has placed a 
Byzantium.” [Ib. 1 (’().] 

It). “The kingdom of Kaschbin must be Kutch Bhooj, and wc 
might suppose that the small and poor kingdom of Ilitrunje was the 
chieftainshi]) of Sutringa Palifhana, still famous.” [Ib. 162.] 

20. An inscription was fouml among the ruins of Mynal, Avhich 
appeals to “the gates of Balabhi ’ as a testimony of the grentuoss of 
the princes of IVlewar, themselves the ancient Baharaes. [Ih. 260.] 

21. “On (he destruction of tliis city (Balabhijmora), “ w'here (he 
bells of eighty-four Jain t(‘inj)les summoned the votaries to prayer,' 
in the fifth c^'iitiiry, by an irru])tion of the Parthians, Getes, Huns, 
or Catti, or a mixture of all theM‘ tribes, tliis branch fled eastwaid, 
eventually obtaining Cheetore, when the isl.'iiid of Deo and Soniiiath- 
Puttun, ill the division termed I.arica, became the s(‘at of govern- 
ment On its dc'st ruction, in the mid<llo <jf the eighth century, 
Anhulwara became the metro])olis, ami this, as recorded, endured 
until the fourteenth eemutry, when tin* title <)f Bal-ca-rae became 
extinct.” fib. 216.] 

I transcribe the following legend from the Ilimlot) work entitled 
the Sliraw’uk I’ooslitook, called “Noomiim ]^ail sid-siant,” a sort of 
history of the famous Nuggur Parkur goddess. Parisiiath, translateil 
by Captain JMelMurdo, as conveying the only hint, tliough an erroiieuiis 
one, as to the means of the entombment of the ancient Balabhipura; 
for I have not tlie slightest doiiht that, under the name of Wullee 
Puttun, this city is indicated, though Cajdain MeMurdo had no sus- 
picion of its /oco/c at the time of writing it. 

“ About 2500 years from the first promulgation of the Parisnath 
worship, Heeriia Cliaargo Jiift.a, a follower of Parsan, resided in Puran 
Puttun (Varuwel Puttun), the rajah of wdiieh place he had con verted to 
the Shrawuk religion, and they determined to set iij) a C(*rtain number 
of deities. A native of Socogaum, named Govindnss, brought before 
them tbo imago of Parisnath, ami j>revalled on them to worshij) it. 
On his way home to Socegaum, and wdiilst In the act of praying to the 
image, a koolee, incite<l to pi under, came behind ami murdered him. 
This koolee >vas aftorw^ards slain by a rajppot, who delivered the imago 
of the goddess to the sons of Govimlass, w ho resided^ at a tow^n called 
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Wullec Puttun, a city forty kos distant from Puran Puttun. Some 
years after, this city was deserted, and burled in the sands of the 
desert.” 

I have divided the extracts from Colonel Todd's works into para- 
graphs, for the convenience of reference in making notes on them. 

Par. 2. — There is a very dubious meaning attached to the word 
when ill the following sentence, which I translate as meaning at the time 
when: — Balabhi, the ancient capital of the princes of Mewar lohen 
driven from the land by the liido-Gctic invaders.” It may cither bo 
read in my way, eras moaning after they were driven out, though the 
first is probably the correct reading. It is also much to bo regretted 
that Colonel Todd does not give the authority from which he learnt 
that “Balabhi was 18 kos (22 miles) in circumference,” and in which 
“the bells of tlCO Jain temples rang the votaries to prayers;” for in 
})ar. 18 he says “that it was 12 kos (or 15 miles) in circumference,” 
and for this measurement he again omits his authority. And in Par. 
21 he has the following contradiction to Par. 2, “ where the bells of 
84 temples summoned the votaries to prayer;” but leaves us ipiitc in 
the dark as to whence he <lerivcs his information, though it was pio- 
bably from the Myna I inscription that this last number was obtained. 
It is also a great ])ity that he should have been contented with the 
thakur's information, that “not a vestige of its greatness” remained; 
for in all probability much information would have been obtained by 
the inspection of these ruins by a man so well ipialilicd for such inves- 
tigations 

In this paragra])h wo rea<l that the prince of Balabhi was expelled 
by Sid Raj, for his oppression of the sacerdotal tribe. Ts there not 
some faint connection in this with the legend of the Brahman who was 
refused lodging, &c. ? It may be remarked as a very curior.s cir- 
cumstance that he states this city as nunaining in the posse.ssion of the 
j)riests till the Gohils obtaine<l possession of it three centuries ago. 
Now it seems (piite impo.ssible that a great and famous city like this 
could have been buried in the earth by some great movement of 
nature, and all traces of its whereabouts have disappeared until very 
lately; and I think the remarks must be taken as applying to the 
towm of Wullec, which now represents it. 

Par. 3. — Here we are at a loss for the authority that the northern 
invaders “polluted thedbuntain of the sun with the blood of the kine,” 
for the legend of Saptaswa, from which we may suppose it was 
derived, only states [Par. 11] that the sacred fount was polluted with 
blood. 

Par. 5. — Instead of Balabhi, 10 miles north-west of Bhownuggur, it 
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sboiild ho written Wullay, the iiiLiibitiintd of whicli call the ruins 
Vajftilapiira. 

7. — Colonel ']\)(l(l states that tlio records j)re.>ervo<l hy the 
Jains (T suppose at J^allt’hana) ^ive s. n. a^ the dale of tljo sack of 
Balaldii^ which, if it iiieans (lie Balakhi Sainvat, (Mjuals a.d. .724; hut 
if, as it is more lik(‘ly, it mean the Kamvit of Yikrama, it wa)u]vl he 
C(]ual to HJ) of our ora; and both of th(‘sc dates are at variance with 
that (a.d. 244) i^'iven in Par. d. 

Par. ^.0. — In a note at j>aire 217, vol. i., Annals of Ikijasthan, 
Gajni, or C'a.mha.y, Is a,s'snm('d as the port of Halahliipura. Now llic 
^rea,t <listanee hotween tin* two ])l:)ees would naturally l(!ad to douht 
on this suojeel, o\<‘n wane it not that we liavt* ('vi<lence in tJie existing 
remains of a, once Hue j7icr, huilt of ;_nanil(\ leadinii: to tli(‘ Handar or 
Karri, as .nontiom'd in my de'^erij)tion of the place, strengthened as 
it is hy a h'gond to that etfcct. 

Par. 40. — The latter ]>art of this ])aragraph w’ill ind(‘ed he veritied, 
if what I liaA’o descriluMl as an (mormons lingam should hcreafUn* 
actually provi'. to he so. 

Par. It). — In this tin; sea arose” we haA<' some Support to the 
theory of the cntoml)m(mt of llalahhi, which I had advanc('(l niany 
y(‘a.rs hefoK' 1 had piniiscsl or knew that anytliing lanl h(‘en writtim 
regarding the ancient city which ha,d allraeted my attention. It is 
[)rohable that such a rising of lln^ s('a, as is lien' alleg('d to have 
cngulphcdjPuttun Soinnath, was the same as that which (n^'iwv In' lined 
Balahiii. 

Inscription, in the BwarnKjari clan act(i\ discovctrl in Ja)niarif 1822, 
in Inttnn Sumiudh, on fJn> roo'^f of ihr Saitn^shlra pminsnla , Jiriw/ 
the era of the sort jrirjns of Jlalahhi, the ijaJhara hnajs of Ifihr- 
iuaUa\” [Annals of Uajasthan, aoI. i. 801.] 

Adoration to the Lord of all! to the light of the universe (1)! 
Adoration to the form iinlescrihahle ! — him at whose' feet all kiu^el ! 
In the year of j\lohanied 002, and in that of Vicrania 102f), and that 
of Srimad Balahhi 047, and the Siva Singa Sam\at (2) 1.71, Siiinlay 
the 10th (hadi) of the month A.sar: 

“ The chiefs of Anhulpoor J*afun, olx'yed hy niiinoroiis princes 
[here a string of title's], Bhataric Srimad Arjuna Deva (0), of Chauluc 
rac.c, his minister Sri IMaldeva, wdth all the oili(‘ors of government, 
together with Hormuz of Belacool, of the government of Ameer 
Rookn-oo-din and of Khwaja. Ihrahim of Hormuz, son of tlio Admiral' 

^ A Mussulman Admiral, or Naklioda, was eniploycd hy ‘ the princes of 
Anljulwara. 

VOL. XIll. 
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(iiakhoda) Noor oo-din Fccroz, together with tho Chaiira chieftains, 
Palook (leva, Raiiik Sri Someswa dova, Ram dova, Bheenising, and all 
tho Chaiiras and other tribes of rank being assembled — Nansi Raja, of 
tho Cliaura race, inhabiting Deo Puttun (5), assembling all the mer- 
chants, established ordinances for the repairs and siip])ort of tho tem- 
ples, in order that flowers, oil, and water should be regularly supplied 
to Rutna, Iswara ((>), Clioul Iswara (7), and tho shrine of Piilinda 
Devi (S), and the rest, and for tho purpose of erecting a wall round 
the temple of Somnath, with a gateway to the north. Kcolndeo, son 
of Modula, and Loonsi, son of Johan, both of the Cbaura race, together 
with the two merchants, Balji and Kurna, bestowed the weekly profits 
of the market for this purpose. While sun and moon endure, let it not 
be resumed. Fecroz is cominanded to see this order obeyed, and that 
the customary oirorings on festivals arc continued, and that all surplus 
ofTerings, and gifts, be placed in the treasury for the j)urposes afore - 
iia.nKHl. The Cbaura chiefs present and tho Admiral Noor oo-din 
are commanded to see these orders executed on all classes. Heaven 
will be the lot of the obedient — hell to the breaker of this ordinance.'’ 


Notes. 

(1 ) . Tl.c invocation, which was long, has been omitted by me; 
but this is sufliciciit to show that Balnatli, the deity worshipped 
in Puttun Somnath, ‘Hlu^ city of the Lord of the Moon,” was tho 
sun-god Bill; hence the title of the dynasties, which ruled this region, 
Bal-ca-rao, ‘"the Princes of Bill;” and hem^e the capital Balicapoor, 
“ the City of the Sun,” familiarly written Balabhi, whoso ruins, as 
well as this in.scri])tion, rewarded a long journey. Tho Rana’s ances- 
tors, the Suryas or sun-worshi})pers, gave their name to the peninsula 
Saurashtra, or Syria; and tho dynasties of Ch.aura and Cliauluc, or 
Solanki, who succeeded them, on their expulsion by the Parthians, 
retained tho title of Balicarao, corrupted by Renaudot’s Arabian tra- 
vellers into Balhara.” 

(2) . Tfie importance of tho discovery of these new eras has already 
been descanted on in the annals : s. 1320 — , 94.3, ihe date of this inscrip- 
tion 375 of Vikrama, for the first of the Balabhi era ; and 1320— 151 
gives s. 1160 for the establishment of the Seva Singa era, established 
by the Gohils of the island of Deo, of whom I have another memorial 
dated 927 Balabhi Samvat — the Gohils, Chauras, and Gelilotes are all 
one stock.’’ 

'^(3). Arjuna Dova, Chaluc, was prince of Anhnlpoor or Anhui- 
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wara, founded by Vanraj Chaura, in s. 802 ; henceforth the capital 
of tlio Balicaracs, after the destruction of Balahhi.” 

(4) . ^^This evinces that Anhulwara was still the oniporium of coin- 
nierco, which the travellers of Renaudot and Edrisi describe/’ 

(5) . '^Erom this it is evident that the island of Doo was a 
dependent fief of Anhulwara/* 

(6) . The great temple of Somnath/'^ 

(7) . Tlie tutelary divinity of the Chauluc race/* 

(8) . The goddess of the Bhil tribes/* 


‘ The sandal- wood gate of which, taken away to Ghuzni hy Malimud, was 
brought back from that place in such great state by Lord Ellenborough. 



Airr. IX. — SnHi(> AtLIitional tfjjon tJte Ancient City 

of Aitiirojopani or Annnuihapura^ nnd fife Hill Temple of 
jMekentelc, in the island of Ceylon, By CaI‘TA1N I. J. 
CllATMAJ^, F.1!.S., of the Royal Artillery, ^‘c. 

[^Reacl 15^4 FAjrttary IS 51.] 

On presenting to tlio Society tlie accompanying^ plan of ’some of 
the rui j.s of Annradliapnra., in tlic island of Ceylon, made by Major 
Skinner, the Surveyor- general of the island, to whose kindness I am 
indehted for it, I a^ail myself of Ihe assistance of my friend Captain 
Gascoyne, to add to the observations which are contained in a former 
paper, entith'd, “ Some remarks n])on the ancient city of Anurad- 
hapurn,^ and th(‘ Hill 'r<‘ni]>le of Mehentele, in the island of Ceylon,” 
which the Society did me the honour to insert in the third volume of 
its ran sac lions 

In that pajx'r, I have stated that the remains of the still sacred 
and once very extonsivo city are situated in 8'^ 15' north latitude, and 
(SO' 3.V east longitude, and that it was know'n to the geographer 
Plolojny, under the name of An urogram urn lh‘gia. It lies amidst 
vast and thickly- wooded ]»lain.s, which arc int(;rs'ected, about eight 
miles to the eiistward of the city, by a range of hills of considerable 
altitude, running nerirly north and south, and commencing with the 
rock Mehentele, on which a Hill 'I’emjde is strikingly sitmitcd. 

The first mention made of Annradha, afteiwvards Aniiradhapura, is 
at the o})cning of the history of Ceylon, in the time of Wijayo, the 
founder of the dynasty of that name : it was then only a village, 
which received its name from one of his follo\vcrs, Anura<lha., 

According to Ihe Mahawanso (the chief historical record of the 
island) Wijayo landc«l in Ceylon from the continent of India in the 
sanu' year that Gautama, (he fourth and present Supremo Buddha 
died, which event took place in the year 543 before the Christian 
era.* 

Annradha was made a capital city by King Pandukabhayo, who 
ascended the throne in the year n.c. 437, and it became a sacred city 

‘ Since tlic publication of tliat paper the orthography has been fixed ns Anu- 
ridhapura, which I have consequently adopted. 

^ This synch lonical date is taken from the revised chronological table of the 
sovoreigiis of Ceylon, in Tumour’s Mahiiwaiiso; Appendix, p. Ix, and is sup- 
p<;i1lMi by man) coincidences.* 
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in B^c. 307, in consequence of the fulfilment of a prophecy that a 
branch of the Bo-tree under which Gautama had become a Buddha, 
should be miraculously transj)lantcd thither/' This event is said to 
hav^e taken place in the first year of the reign of King Dewiinan- 
piyatisso, the introducer into the island of the present system of 
Buddhism. 

The city walls, of which some traces are still to be seen, are stated 
to have extended sixteen leagues, or sixty-four miles, in circum- 
ference/ 

A sacred district surrounded the city, of whi<;h the limits have 
not been ascertained; but that it was very extensive, is shown by the 
following incident. The coolies who accoin])anietl onr party to 
Anuradhapura in 1829, when wc arrived at a certain point in our 
journey, applied to be allowed a double ration of arrack, because they 
said on the morrow they should enter the Sacred District,” within 
which they could not taste spirits. We were then full twenty miles 
from the Bo-Malloa or sacred tree of the city, 

*Anurdtlhapura was abandoned permanently as a capital for Polon* 
iiaruvva^in A.D. 79G. It was thus .a capital, with a few short inter- 
vals, for upwards of twelve hundred years, and is considered, uj) to 
the present day, the sacred sj)ot where the Bo-tree, miraculously 
brought there in b.c. 307, still flourishes, always green, never grow- 
ing nor decaying.” 

Around this venerated site, and within about the extent of two 
miles square, as comprised within Major Skiiiuer’s map, the following 
objects of interest are to be found : — 

1. The Mahawihiira, or enclosure of the sacred tree. 

2. Seven Dagobas or dome-shaped elevations of bricks, now in decay. 

3. The Lowa Main! or square of 1600 pillars, 40 on each front. 

4. The tomb of Ellala, a Malabar usurper. 

5. The statue of a recumbent bull, in front of the Mahavvihara, 

nine feet in length, and turning horizontally on a j)ivot. 

6. A single granite pillar near the bull. 

7. Ruins of tho principal palaces to the north of Lanka Rama. 

8. A plain trough of granite 68ft, long, 3ft. 6iii. in width, and 2ft. lOin, 

in depth. I 

9. A rectangular vase of granite 10ft. in lengtli,^ft in breadth, and 

6ft. in depth. \ 

There are, moreover, other groups of pi^ars scattered over several 
miles; and at the distance of six miles, six fur](»nf»'? the westward 
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1 1 

of the Mahdwibara are the ruins of a palace, which crdls founda- 
tions of the city walls, and give evidence of their extent. 

I shall now proceed to make some remarks on those objects which 
appear most important. 


1. — The Mahawihara. {Vide Flan, A.) 

This consists of two distinct enclosures, the outer one of which is 
formed by a rectangular wall about 10 feet high, its longest side being 
about 316 feet, and the shortest 240.^ From the centre of the north 
side a kind of court projects about 60 feet; and at the two extremities 
of this court are low buildings which constitute the entrance. Both 
these buildings have low flights of steps, which raise their floors about 
four feet. On the ground before them are some remarkable sculp- 
tures, of which drawings are inserted in Vol. III. of the Transactions. 

The inner, or the enclosure of the sacred tree, is also rectangular, 
consisting of four receding walled terraces rising one out of the other, 
each superior one being of inferior elevation and depth to that below 
it. The total height of these terraces is seven cubits, or about sixteen 
feet, the ascent to the summit is by two flights of steps, the lower and 
upper one being on difierent faces: the passage between the two is 
formed by one of the terraces ; the space included within the walls is 
artificially filled in to the summit-level, except in the centre, which is 
enclosed by a third wall surrounding a hollow space, and in the centre 
of this hollow enclosure stands the Bo-Malloa. {Vide Plan, A.) 

To this important tree the Buddhists of Ceylon attach the deepest 
interest; and the manner of its miraculous self-severance from the 
parent tree in India,* and subsequent transportation to Anura<l- 
hapura are given in the Mahawanso in too great detail to be more 
than alluded to here. 

In the year 1829, it consisted of five principal branches, none of 
which appeared to exceed the body of a man in thickness. Three or 
four smaller branches grew out of the terraces at different points, and 
seemed to be held in equal reverence with the sacred tree. 

The Bo'Malloa is generally believed to be the Ficm religiosa of 
botanists; but Fa Hian, a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who visited 
Anurddhapura between the years a.d. 399 and 413, speaks of it as 

* I, had not time during my visit, to make these measurements myself, and there 
is considerable difference from those given by others, but I have given a mean, 
derived, however, from indepe ident though not very precise data. 

my foi[mor memoir, the tree is erroneously said to have come from Siam. 



Awari^ cftfUr 

roots from ita brimehos,'’ vhioh is «be 
of the I^icus indicA; and ae such it is 
Ni|i4kie reooTdf. 

S^rom the appearanoe of the tree in tB29^ iraa in|ch 

dnhnded by an unusual drought) I should sti|posed ii to! be 

iBliher of those species; but not feeling be a eoin|»eteut 

judge^ I adopted the precise words oj^tt Mend) #ho |ad 

passed the greater part of his life m uaiiduh #i|pe£iSons in the 

Subsequent researches hare brought to my n()^e) that each of the 
Buddhas who preceded Gautatna had a peculiar tree Sacred to hsni) 
the genus and species of which is in every instance determined from 
the native nomenclature/ and several distinct forms of some of them 
are found on coins/ Under these circnmstances there is cause for 
uncertainty) particularly when it is borne in mind that a change in 
the plant may have been eonvmiiettt to satisfy the prophetic cha- 
racteristics of being always green, never growing, nor decaying.’* 

It is very ||%babk^ that some confusion has arisen from the 
smaller treeS) mentioned i^ve, being of different specieS) and that the 
opinion of Mr. Cameroii) one of Her Majesty*s Commissionere^ of 
Inquiry) who made a drawing of the tree in *1830) and considered it 
to be the Ficus rdigiosa, will) on examination^ prove the r^ht 

one. 



Tan DAoobas. ( Vide Plan,) 

At nearly half a mile to the N.I$. of the Mahdwih&ra> hre the 
ruins of Sailya Chaitya^ a small but apparently very sacred drigiba. 
It was noticed in 1820) under the erroneous name of Thdpa Bdm% as 
the most ancient,; consisting solely of a mound of earth surrounded by 
jungle) and having two or three steps and a few fragments of graditie 
pillars lying near iti> It is the iSila Chaitya of the Mahdwanso, hnd 
kys^laim to hayi^been visited by the third of the four priil^pa^ 
Buddhas/ I ^ * v » 

The UdgoW is situated at the diSiuuee of tl^ee- 

quarters of a milo UOwy due north of the Mahdwihdra^ It te to 
have been ereeiod first year^of D4wditanptyatisso> 

It covers the ^ Bu4dhu» which ^|deuQendiQg fre^dbe 

skies placed itse^f thw crqwii Uf^fke mmmreVs hend#^ ^The 


» See T»i 
f Tumour's 
^ jroiimalof 


mm Bh p, m. 
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dome or dagoba stands in tbo middle of a square platform, and 
according to the section in the tracing, the original form of ^his 
building was that of a boll.' 

The edge of the platform is raised about nine feet from the ground, 
and it has slightly elevated towards the centre ; the height of the 
dagoba, as stated on the spot, was twenty-five cubits, or forty-nine feet. 
This dagoba is surrounded by three concentric rows of pillars placed 
on the platform and radiating from the centre, the inner circle 
being about two feet from the dcigoba, iind the others ten feet from 
each other. Of those pillars, one hundred and forty-nine were stand- 
ing at the time of my visit; some of them broken and others without 
capitals. The original number would appear to have been one 
hundred and sixty-eight, or twice eighty four, a number which enters 
into the whole scheme of the Hindu, Eiiddhist, and Jain religious 
cosmogony, rituals, and legendary tales.^ The proportions of these 
pillars are particularly slight. Their total height is about 26 feet, 
of which 23 feet 6 inches are due to the column or shaft composed 
of a single 2 )icce of granite, the first nine feet from the ground 
forming a kind of base, of which the transverse section would be a 
square of twelve inches.- The remaining 14ft. Gin. of the shaft form 
an irregular octagonal figure, formed by cutting ofi* the corners of the 
square base, and thus giving four larger alternate faces of eight 
inches wide, and four intermediate smaller ones of between two and 
three. The cajiital, which is octagonal, and 2ft. Gin. in height, slopes 
upwards and outwards from its junction with the shaft, so that the 
upper surface extends laterally much beyond it ; it is surmounted by 
a knob. The sloping faces are divided into three portions, one of 
which is sculptured with grotesque human figures, such as are found 
on the mouldings of the pillars at Ajunta, as well as in the drawing 
of the Esoteric Bud«lha of the Nipalcsc, as given by Mr. Hodgson.’ 
It appears plain that these pillars were not intended to bear any 
weight. 

Marichawatti, or Mirisiwettiya, is situated to the westward of the 
Mahawihara, and was erected in the 161 st year before the Christian 
era, by King Diitthagaraini. The dome is raised in the centre of a 
paved square nearly on a level with the adjacent ground. It is much 
in decay, and appears .like a mound of earth covered with coarse grass. 

^ This form exists bn the tombs of the kings and queens of Kandy. See 
plate 21, vol. iii., Trapsactions of the- Royal Asiatic Society. 

* Supplemental Olossary, N.W. Provinces, by Elliot; word “ Chourasse.** 

^ See Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples, Viliara, No. 16; aud rvansactions of 
theftoyal Asiatje Society, vol.'ii. plate 1. 
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There were two erect sonlptared slabs of grotesque human figures 
inYront of this building. Its height is not given in the tracinsr, but 
would appear to be ninety feet, or forty cubits. 

Biianwelli lies nearly due north of the MahAwihdra. It is con- 
sidered the most important of the d^obas, having the honorific term 

or Sai prefixed to its name. It was begun by Dutthag^niini, the 
same king who constructed tho last-mentioned, and completed by 
his brother, Saddhatisso, who commenced his reign B.c. 137. Its 
erection is said in the Mahawanso to have been foretold Its dome 
was modelled from the form of a bubble of water resting on a liquid 
surface. Many marvellous circumstances connected with its erection 
are found in the Mahawanso.' 

This Jagoba is situateil in tlic centre of a square beautifully paved 
with granite: the square is on a level with the adjacent ground, and 
is surrounded by a sunk ditch seventy-two feet wide, and twelve deep, 
both the paved square and the ditch are however more recent addi- 
tions. On the inner wall of the ditch, the fore-quartei;p of elephants 
aie sculptured, so as to give tho appearance of supporting this stupen- 
dous mass, The height of this edifice, as predicted, was to be 120 
cubits or 270 feet; its actual height is 189 feet. It appears that it 
was constructed on a bad foundation, an<l its form is much altered 
and overgrown with vegetation, but it is still very imposing.^ 

Abhaya Giri is situated to the north-east of the Mahawihara, and 
was erected during the reign of King VValagambahu or Wattagdmini 
Abhaya, which comenced n.c. 104. It is said in the Mahiiwanso,® 
to have been built on the site of a hcathon temple, whicli was under 
the influence of a priest called Giri ; the two names were therefore 
united as a memento of the triumph of the true faith under Abhaya. 
This dagoba stands on a paved square, which is raised about five feet 
above the adjacent ground-level, and by tho tracing appears to have 
been hemispherical and equal in diameter with that of Ruanwelli, 
wi<4 which supposition its traditionary beiglit (120 cubits) accords; 
and it is still only deficient from this by 16 feet, its actual height 
being 244. Although overgrown with shrubs, it retains not only 
much of its original shape, but a part of its spire. 

Lanka-ramo is situated to the north-west of tho Mahawihara. It 
was erected by King Abba Sen or Tisso, whose, reign commenced a.d. 

' Chapter xxvii. to xxxiii, 

* When at Anurddhapiura, a work said to contain the (Retails of the building of 
Ruanwelli Sai, was procured for me by the Modefiar. On my return to England 
it was presented to the Society, in whose possession I presume remains. 

» Pages 203-6. ’ ^ 
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231. In 1829 it was in excellent preservation^ having been repaired 
within the last century. The d4goba was then coated with chuneftn, 
a most excellent kind of white cement^ which has a resemblance to 
marble, and the pillars on the raised platform which sustains the 
dome, had generally retained their places. The whole suggested 
how magnificent the others must have been in the days of their glory. 

Jetawanna-rama is situated nearly due north of the Mahdwihara, 
distant about 1^ mile. It was commenced by King Mahd Seno and 
finished by his brother. The date assigned is a. d. 330. The. tradi- 
tionary account of its height gives 120 cubits. Its actual height is 
249 feet, v'^hich calculating the 120 cubits as equal to 260 feet, leaves 
only a difference of 1 1 feet to complete the spire, which has lost part 
of its height. The dagoba is situated in the centre of a square raised 
about five feet, and beautifully paved with granite. Some idea of the 
massiveness of these structures may be formed from the following 
computations made by Major Forbes, and inserted in his work on 
Ceylon. “ The cubical contents,” he says, of Jetawanna-rdma were 
calculated to be 456*070 cubic yards. And a brick wall 12 feet in 
height, 2 feet in thickness, and upwards of 97 miles in length, 
might be constructed with the remaining materials.” 

Having thus made the round of all the ddgobas found in Major 
Skinner’s plan, I shall now mention a few other antiquities inter- 
spersed among them. The first is — 

The Lowa-maha-pdya, or Square of 1600 pillars (40 on each face), 
which are situated near the entrance to the Mahdwihdra. They were 
erected by Dutthagamini in b.c. 163, and are of the same character 
as those at the pagodas of Rameswaram, and of Madura and Sirangam, 
on the adjacent continent. 

The tomb of Ellala, a Malabar usurper who held the throne for 
many years, but was at last slain in battle by the hand of Duttha- 
gamini, the legitimate sovereign, in commemoration of which this 
dagoba was erected b.c. 160. This edifice, however, I did not vfeit, 
the natives having some unaccountable objection to show it, as is 
stated on the map by Major Skinner. 

The Semicircular Slab. 

Within the court which forms the entrance to the Mahawihdra, 
and close to the inner approach, there was a very remarkable semi- 
circular sculptured slab of hard blue granite which I have noticed in 
my former communication, but to which I am here induced to call 
furtl^r atteutioif, 
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^ The sculptured represeatatious were as follows : — 

• 

1. jjLn the centre, are several groups of dots arranged by threes, so 

. that each three would form the points of an equilateral triangle : 
oY these, I believe, there were five. 

2. Three bands representing the flower of the lotus, (Nelumbium) 

in its different stages of bud, half-blown, and full-blown. 

3. The flower or the seed of the lotus, on a stem most gracefully 

curved. 

4. The Hansa, or Sacred Goose, bearing the seed of the lotus in its 

bill. 

5. A graceful leaf. 

The whole of these patterns are repeated ten times, and the Kansas 
are divided into two fives, the five of each division fronting 
the other, and facing the central point of the semicircle.^ 

6. A broad band representing an elephant, a horse, a lion, and a cow, 

repeated, and facing to the centre. 

7. ^ A long and broad leaf. 

The intimate connection of .these symbols with Buddhistical 
religious opinions, and the wide diffusion of those opinions, will bo 
strikingly evinced by comparing the figures just described (No. fi) 
with those represented in Mr. Hodgson's Sketch of Nipiil, published in 
the second volume of the Society’s Transactions. .Mr. Hodgson’s plate 
represents seven Buddhas, each seated on a kind of pedestal or throne. 
Six of these pedestals are decorated with different emblematical sup- 
porters, out of which five are identical with the figures sculptured on 
the slab ; the lotus ornament being also found on the mouldings of 
two of the pedestals, in its half-blown and full-blown state. Nor is 
the Majogy to be altogether passed over which suggests itself between 
the ^ur figures, the elephant, lion, horse, and cow, and those em- 
bleimtical of the legendary mouths of the four great rivers, wliich, 
issuing from the great lake Andtatthd, run through Jarabudwfpa, and 
naturally call to mind the four great rivers of the Mosaic record. 

This lake, with its sacred attributes, is even alluded to in tho 
Mahdwanso and other Buddhistical records of Ceylon, and a descrip- 
tion of it and of the four holes or adits, characterized by the four 
animals, is found in t^e Rdjdvali.^ : 

Passing from Anurddbapura, eastward, we come to the hill temple 

* In the engraving of this slab in my former pa^er, the figures are erroneously 
all placed facing to the right. 

* Upham*B Translation, p. 1 43. 
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27 feet m diameter.’ It was sunfoiinded within 

which wero fifty4wo granite pillars of rude %o%^B&ip^ they 
were 12 feet in heigh t^ of octagonal shape, and aurinoui^Pjby capitals 
similar to those I have already desoribed at tha at 

Anurddhapura; but the ornament sculptured upon the capitals 

was the Hausa. To the westward the space iTas d&ed by a large 
ddgoba, placed on a higher elevation, and said t(^ be ^hUt over a hair 
which grew out of Buddha’S forehead, above the left (See Plate, 
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Mehentele ) The ddgoba, which is 40 cubits, or 9& 
said to stand 1026 feet above the mountain base. ^ approached 
from the flat space, first by an fneUned plane of extent, 

and then by flights of steps, 200 In number* On tte OaStern side of 
the area are the dwellings of the priests, above whidhtb^bare granite 
rock rises abruptly^ and passinsr round to the south, hxe^ a barrier to 
the precipitoas doolination of tibe hdl on that side. ^ 

The object and the view from it were alike im]po|^|^ 7 S^d did not 
require the associations of country or religious |m>duce a 
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it i*i a golden d4goba, the large one just described was built tlutt 
uivl 3 r the joint auspices of himself and King D^wdnanpiyatiaso* 

,rhis completes the monuments of interest which are fou^d in the 
vic/nity of the sacred tree; but it will not be out of place here to add 
a short notice of some other localities in Ceylon which are associated 
by histoVical and religious ties with Buddhism. 

The hrst of those is Sumana Kuta, or the mountain called Adam's 
Peak.' ^^n* its summit is an elliptic area, about 70 feet in length 
and 30 in width, out of which rises a rock, about 9 feet high, bearing 
upon its upper surface an indented mark or impression, and which, 
by the aid of mortar, is made to show a rude resemblance to a 
colossal human foot. Over the impression ib a frame-work, which, to 
resist the force of the wind, is attached by chains to the rock. Tho 
whole area is surrounded by a wall about 5 feet high, and within it 
are found a temple of wood and a mud j)ansola, or dwelling for tho 
priest, six feet square. Two bolls, one largo and one small, complete 
the catalogue of valuables in this sanctuary, which is situated in 
80' 50' E. long., and O' 35' N. lat., and stands at an altitude of 7420 
fo*et above the sea. 

It is celebrated as having been visited by tho four supremo 
Buddhas, and is still a jdace of pilgrimage from all parts of India. 

Tho Mahiyangaiio, or Eiiiorald D/igoba, in the eastern district of 
Binteniie, long. 81' 10' E., lat. 7 20' N., is built over the spot where 
Gautama arrived nine mouths after ho had become Buddha. On this 
spot the Yakkha converts are said to have erected an emerald ddgoba 
o^er the pure blue locks of Gautama's head, which ho had out off for 
them. After his death, the Ojwatthi, or bone of the thorax, was 
added, and a ddgoba of 12 cubits was constructed, which was enclosed 
in another of 30 cubits; and lastly one of 80 cubits was built over the 
whjlghy the king Dutthagj^raiiii, 161 years before Christ. 

Kallany, Kalydni, or Kall^nia Dagoba, which marks the place at 
which Gautama landed on bis second visit to tho island, is situated on 
the' Kalany river, six miles from Colombo. It is about 60 feet in 
height, and is kept in good preservation. 

And lastly I should mention one peculiar relic, called the D4th4 
or Dhdtu ; it is the right canine tooth of Buddha, brought to Ceylon 
from Dantapura, a.©, 310, and ultimately transferred to Kandy, where 
it rests, under Britieji guardianship, in the Duls^da temple, as upon the 
possession of this relic the sovereignty 'over ..lindy is considered by 
the natives to depend. 

Of this there is a drawing by Capt. V^^eller, RoyalXlrtiUery. 
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Some further notice of the contents of these ddgobas appears to be 
necessary. « 

The less important but numerous ddgobas are stated to have been 
built over relics of Buddha One of these was opened at Cotta, 
within five miles of Colombo, which is thus described '} — 

In tho middle of the ruined dagoba a small square com^rtment 
was discovered. It was lined with brick, paved with coral, and 
divided by a band, in form of a cross, into four spaces. In tho centre 
of this cross was a small cylindrical vase of grey granite, which was 
covered completely by a rounded cap, also of granite. In the vase 
were small fragments of bone, pieces of thin gold (in which the relic 
was probably enveloped), some small gold rings, two or three pearls 
(which retained their lustre), beads of rock-crystal and cornelian, 
small fragments of ruby, blue sapphire, and zircon, and some pieces 
of glass, in the shape of icicles, which were crystalline and opaque. 
On the right extremity of the cross was a four-sided prism of plaster. 
On the extremity below the centre was a common lamp. Within 
each of the four spaces were heads of the i^bra di capello, in plaster 
also; and on the left upper corner was something resembling the 
King of chessmen, but not further described 

Several minute dagobas in plaster were also found, they wore 
about an inch and a half in height and in diameter. A flat piece of 
plaster covered the bottom, and concealed or contained an inscription, 
which was most probably tho name of tho king by whom the dagoba 
was built. 

The early, large, and more important dagobas are stated to have 
been built over more considerable relics, as previously mentioned; but 
Ruanwelli Sai appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence. When King 
Bhdtiyo was admitted, he saw therein flgures which represented ^he 
550 remarkable events in the reign of Dutthagdmini, by whqm^e 
d^oba was commenced; also images or figures of all the god? by 
‘ whom Buddha was entreated to be born into the world ; and ajso 
emblems of the five things which he then took into consideration, viz. 

a fit time-^ people fit to receive him into the world^fit parents to 
be descended from — and a fit country to be born in.*** Likewise he 
saw figures of Buddha in all the stages of embryo, till he proceeded 
from the womb of the Queen Maha Maya ; likewise when he became 
a king, when he becan^ a priest, when he preached his first sermon, 
whilst performing the^'i^'iotiohs of Buddha during forty-five years, 

Ceyion, p. 226, note (condensed), 
lere are onjy four things stated. 
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iv% 0 B Sejj^iiig fym$ tKe world) and finally of tiro great Bmliman and 
sago Csramana) who was sent to make a just divisioa of the hones of 
Bnddha among the gods and kings of ’^ho earth. All these figures were 
of piire gohh and 5 cnbits in height. In addition, King Bh^tiyo saw 
a representation of the Bo-tree, in silver, 18 cubits in height, under 
which was a throne, worth a ntjlion pieces of gold, on which sat the 
figure of Buddha, of pure jold, and 12 cubits m height. Moreover 
he saw another figure of Buddha, made of gold, and 12 cubits in 
length,,and lying upon a bod of silver, representing the state in which 
he will bo found at the end of his reign, having fallen into oblivion 
(nirw^na). It was lighted by four lamps, prepared to burn 5000 
years, even until the end of the reign-of Buddha. 

"Having seen all these things, King Bhdtiyo was very glad.”' 

From this it may be inferred that there is a considerable space in 
the interior of Ruanwelli-Sai, and that the figures, images, or repre- 
sentations, were seen by King Bhdtiyo, who ascended the throne a.b. 
524, or B.c. 19 years.^ It also may be inferred that a passage of 
communication was known to the priests, and existed at that period. 
During tho intervening period of upwards of eighteen centuries this 
dagoba, as well as tho surrounding ones, has undergone great vicis- 
situdes, having been plundered and defaced by the Malabar invaders 
at one moment, and repaired at others by the followers of Buddha. 
There is, therefore, little chance of any of these curiosities remaining 
at the present period j* aud as this still highly-revored spot thus 
affords little or no temptation to the antiquarian, it is hoped that the 
feelings of the natives may not be wounded by disturbing this vene- 
r^le structure. 


. Inscription at Mbhentelie. 

• 

In my former paper (Transactions, vol. iii. p. 487), I mentioned 
that during my visit to the hill of Mehentel6, copies were made of an 
antique inscription found on the rock, in characters which could not 
then be dec 3 rphered* The more recent discoveries, by the late Mr, 
Prinsep, of similar inscriptions on the continent of India have also 
thrown light upon this, and show it to be written in the character 
called "Ldth” by Orientalists, but by the Head-man who accompanied 
me " Nagara.” * 

Time and the elements had done their work upon it, and loft the 


> Baja Batnacari-'Uphani, pp. 4di?-7-8 (condehsed). ^ 

* Timour’s Mahdwanso, Appendix, lx, Chronological Tablp of Sovereigns of 
Ceylon. 
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inscription incomplete and fragmentary; but the original transcription 
of such characters as we could make out accompanies this paper. <> 

The inscription comprehends two distinct parts, marked byiheir 
position on the rock and the dilTeronce of size of the letters;, ’the 
smaller characters lying below the others, from which it may be pre- 
sumed that they were cut more recently. 

Of the nature an^import of these writings their remains do not 
allow us to judge; but reasons dravvii from otlier circumstances render 
it probable that they are only memorials of royal gifts to the neigh- 
bouring temple. They arc, however, by no means <levoi<l of interest, 
since they contain, in well-defined characters, the names of three of 
the ancient kings of Ceylon, correspomling to others given in the 
genealogical list prefixed to Mr. Tumour’s translation of the Mahd- 
waiiso, and to that extent corroborating its authenticity. 

Of these names the jmrtioii of the inscription in tlio large character 
contains two — Duttliagainini Abliaya and J^eviinapiya-piya.dasa, whilst 
on the otlier is registered, as might bo expected from its position, the 
name of another, Amanda, who stands lower in the genealogical 
series. 

The name Dutthagaiuini Abhaya commences the first inscription, 
and re-api)cars again in the same line. Ho reigned, according to Mr. 
Tumour, from the year 161 to 137 before Christ. Ho is said to have 
restored the Buddhist religion, wliicli ho found on bis accession in a 
very depressed state ; and his reign forms a vety distinguished portion 
of the early history of Ceylon. He was the great grandson of Deva- 
napiya-piyadasi, whqso name appears in the fourth line of the same 
inscription, and by whom, in the first year of his reign (b.c. 307), that 
religion was introduced into the island. It has been already shown 
that he was the patron of Mahindo, the first missionary teacher of that 
faith, and that the construction of the great temple on the Mehentcle 
hill was his work conjointly with Mahindo ; and if this inscription 
should be considered as recording some deed of gift to that temple by 
the later sovereign Dutthagamini, it would very naturally contain 
some allusions to the earlier endowments of his pious ancestor. 

Amanda, the king to whom the second or small inscription refers, 
and whose name commences the inscription, was a lineal descendant 
of the two former. He ascended the throne a.d. 21 , and was put to 
death after a reign of tlLue ycjirs, not marked by any historical events. 

In the letters of the name of Devanapiya dasa raja, as trans- 

scribed from the ropk, therb occurs a blank, which wo may fairly con- 
jecture to have^ beeu occupied by the word “ piya,’’ completing the 
ru&ne Deviinapiya-piyadasa raja.” , 
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I shall venture one concluding remark. Professor H. H. Wilson, 
the learned Director of this Society, in his paper on the Rook Inscrip- 
tions^ published in the 12th volume of the Journal, has shown that the 
King Asoka could not have been the contemporary of Antiochus the 
Great, whilst the Piyadasa of the inscriptions was so, or even 
posterior to him; he also shows that ''the torni Piyadasa was applied 
td%iore than one person, and not the proper designation of one indivi- 
dual in particular.’’ 

Now the Piyadassi of the Cingalese records is invariably found 
associated with Asoka as his contemporary and friend ; and although 
the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon is attributed to his influ- 
ence, no mention is made of his having promulgated any moral or 
religious code of his own, or of his having exorcised any power or 
influence on the continent of India. In all these points he is dis- 
tinguished from the Piyadasa of the inscriptions. 

Moreover, the same chronological grounds which, in Mr. Wilson’s 
argument, preclude the idea of the sovereign Asoka and the Pij^adasa 
of. the inscriptions being considered as the same personage, weigh 
with equal force against their being contemporaries. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, I am of opinion that tho 
Piyadasa of the inscriptions and the King of Ceylon are distinct indi- 
viduals, belonging to different eras. 

In the preceding endeavour to trace the history of tho city of 
Anurddhapura, from its* origin as a village, in the time of Wijayo, 
in the year 543 b.c., the year of Buddhas death, to the present 
day, the ddgobas and religious buildings have been described with 
special reference to the periods of their structure, in order to indicate 
their importance as historical monuments ; and the inscription on the 
rock •of Mehentele has been brought into promiuont notice, in conse- 
quence lef its containing the name of Dewanan-piyatissa, of Ceylon,* 
whose reign commenced in the year b.c. 307, the eighteenth after the 
accession of Dharmasoka, the great Buddhist sovereign of India, who 
is mentioned in the Mahdwanso, treated of at length in the great work 
of Eugene Bournouf, and who is proved by Professor Wilson to have 
been a grandson of Chandragupta; and as this sovereign is stated in 
the Mahdwanso to have succeeded to the throne of India b.c. 381, an 
important date is thus fixed. 

The historical names which, in this fragment of a Ceylonese in- 
scription, have been accidentally brought to light, will naturally dis- 
pose the inquirer into Indian antiquities to wish for more of these 
records. Some few, both in the Liih characters and in others of a 
different structure, have been copied from time to time and the im- 
VOL. xin. N 
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prorements now going on in* the northern portion of that island, by 
the clearing of the woods and dense jungle with which it is generally 
covered, and by the opening of new tracks of communication, are.con* 
stantly bringing others to notice. They are, however, I believe^ for 
the most part as yet utterly unregarded. To call attention to these 
would, I think, be very desirable, and, I would humbly infer, .not 
unworthy of the consideration of this Society. There are, I have no 
doubt, many intelligent persons in that country, who, upon the sug^ 
gestion that these monuments of past days” might be of historical 
interest, would gladly lend their aid. Nothing is wanting but a know- 
ledge of the fact that copies of them would be acceptable to the 
Asiatic Society and the learned in Oriental antiquities. 

The coincidence of some of the Ldth characters given by the late 
Mr. Prinsep, in the eighth volume of the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, with those of the few inscriptions already copied from 
rocks in Ceylon, has induced the Author of this paper to lithograph 
and send out copies of Mr. Prinsep’s alphabetical table for distribution 
in Ceylon, and ho would gladly see his own humble efforts succeeded 
by others more influential. 
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AiJt. X ,— Account of the Paper Currency and Banking 
. * System of Fuhchowfoo. By H. Parkes, Esq. 

[Read Sth January^ 1848.] 

Among the various wonderful inventions^ marking the astonishing 
advances which the Chinese had so early made towards civilization, 
is that'of Paper^Money, which dates as far back as the year 119 
before our era. The cause that led to its introduction was the low 
state of the finances of the Government, who, after various other 
experiments, issued at last regular paper assignats, which, from the 
ponderous nature of the rude coin then in use, and the security that 
the warranty of government afforded, soon obtained extensive circu- 
lation. The government who had thus introduced this new currency, 
made it an object of much legislation ; and various were the schemes 
that were started and remoulded, in the hope of permanently esta- 
blisliing its use. But the numerous intestine wars, and the repeated 
subversion of dynasties that followed, tended seriously to detract from 
the credit of the government ; and thus. Owing to its bad faith, and 
the excessive issues, a complete failure of the system was the result, 
after a lapse of five centuries having been spent in unsuccessful 
attempts to establish it.« Government paper-money seems to have 
disappeared in the early part of the late Ming dynasty; and the 
Manchus, on their accession, never attempted to revive its use. To 
Klaproth Tve are indebted for very elaborate researches on this in- 
teresting and oft-discussed subject. 

Bpt the Chinese being so essentially a commercial people, it is not 
surprising that they should see the utility of a paper currency, and 
the facilities that it affords to mercantile transactions. When, there- 
fore, they had quietly settled down under their now Tartar rulers, 
we find them taking up the matter among themselves, and by their 
quiet unostentatious way of proceeding, — their plans being projected 
as their wants occasioned, — there is little doubt, though the progress 
made be but slow, that what proved a failure with the legislature, will 
ultimately succeed in their hands. 

But their banking is jstill only in a primitive state ; and the 
various large centres of trade seem each to have originated its own 
system, for we find that this differs at almost every locality. A lack 
of uniformity must necessarily be met with in any extensive country, 
poesessing but poor means of internal communication ; and when 

N«2 
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disposed to judge this defect harshly, we must remember tbsrt the 
Chinese, in their somi-civilized state, know not yet to what beneficial 
purposes steam may bo applied ; nor even appreciate the worth of a 
good roa<l, which they have not yet learned how to construct. ,* 

At Fubchow, the paper currency, from its greatly extended circu- 
lation, iiniiicdiately attracts attention ; and the banking system, pur- 
sued there with regard to it, is one of the most striking features in 
the trade of that place. The following particulars relating to it were 
learned by a course of careful inquiries made during a residence 
there; an<l though but crudely desciibcd in this paper, they may 
still prov’e of interest, as furnishing some information relative to 
banking m China, of which little is known, and of which that of 
Fuhehow presents a good specimen. 

The issue of paper-money at Fuhehow appears to have originated, 
as in most other instances, amongst private individuals, notes repre- 
senting sums of money payable on demand being at first merely 
given, taken, or interchanged between parties well known to each 
other, as a friendly accommodation. The groat convenience of a 
paper medium soon led to an increased circulation of such notes; 
and establishments were eventually opened for the express purpose 
of conducting the issue of them. But, recommended only by their 
private credit, their transactions were naturally at first very limited ; 
and the notes issued were accordingly but for trifling amounts. 
Little had been done before the commencement of the present century, 
when the public confidence in them becoming stronger, the issue 
rapidly increased; and by 1815, notes for all amounts were in general 
use. The circulation continued to progress ; and, at the present time, 
has almost entirely superseded the use of bullion. Paper-money has 
now become the great circulating medium of Fuhehow. It is adopted 
by everybody, high or low, to the almost entire rejection of Iheir 
bulky coins, which they seldom continue to carry on their persons. 

Since, however, anybody could, at liberty, assume the power of 
issuing paper-money, it became somewhat depreciated from excess. 
Banking establishments could be opened, and their notes circulated, 
without previously procuring any license from the government, or 
without having to give any security as to their power to meet their 
liabilities. Thus, numerous speculators crowded forward, and heed- 
lessly involved themselves in those monetary transactions. An over- 
issue of notes was the natural consequence, and paper-money soon 
sunk considerably below par. Notwithstanding, howeTer> the depres- 
sion that follow^, the system gradually and effectually worked its 
waye^ recovered itself from this temporary stagnation; and, though 
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Btill remftfniiig entirely in priyate hands, seems now to have become 
settled on a firm, enduring basis, which speaks volumes for the 
de]>endenc6 that is to be placed upon the public credit. There are 
very few notes that are now below par ; and such of thorn as are to 
be found are only of small amounts. 

This extensive competition may, however, bo found to possess its 
advantages; for though instances of individual failures have occurred, 
a general crash, seriously affecting the public interests, is a thing 
unheard of. Liabilities are not vested, as with us, in one or a few 
establishments; but the responsibility is divided among many. For 
the same reason, however, their sphere of usefulness is much con- 
tracted. They are not, to any great extent, banks of deposit; and, 
comparatively but in a few cases, have sums of money belonging to 
the people in their keeping. Their liabilities arc chiefly confined to 
converting their notes, which they issue in number according to tho 
amount of capital they may severally be worth. 

The extent of tho dealings with any of these establishments is 
regulated by their respective pri>ate eiodit, which in many instances 
does not extend beyond tho city or tho do]>.irtment, and seldom or 
never beyond the confines of the province. Thus they can afford 
little or no assistance in facilitating tho making of payments between 
places situated at any great distance apart ; and as they neither take 
the money of merchants or tradesmen on deposit, nor open accounts 
with them for the disbiirseinerit of payments, arc thus therefore want- 
ing in two of the most important branches of banking, which, if well 
carried out, render it so invaluable a convenience to the public at 
large. They only take deposits on interest from a few merchants or 
private friends, and express a decided aversion towards extending 
these liabilities, buch deposits have to be withdrawn in the whole of 
the /Original amount, and interest is given for them at the rate of 9^ 
per cent. In the provinces to the north of Full keen, as Ch^keang, &c. 
they bank on an improved and much more liberal scale. There the 
people open regular accounts with their bankers, who generally will 
make advances of money, or allow their customers to overdraw their 
accounts, without charging them with interest, though they, on tho 
other band, pay none on deposits. 

The banking establishments in the city and suburbs of Fiihchow, 
may be enumerated by hundreds. Most of them are naturally very 
insignificant, and the cifculation of theii*. notes exceedingly limited. 
Many of the outside notes vill not pass current inside; and a e only 
convertible at the place of issue. Such branches as these must bo 
entirely superfluous; and might seriously inconvenience or trammel 
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the txanaaotions of the higher ones; bat, in order to guard ^pdnet 
eneroaehment from this direction, and as a self-^protectire meMue, 
several of the leading banks of known stability co-operate with ehch 
other to keep up the value of tbelr notes; and thus, by holding a 
strong check on the issues of these minor parties, effectually coutiime 
to regulate the whole system. There are thirty of these establish*' 
ments inside and outside the city, all reported to be possessed^ of 
capital to the amount of five hundred thousand to upwards of a 
million dollars. 

These latter establishments command the utmost confidence, and 
their notes pass current everywhere, and with everybody. They con- 
tribute mutual support by constantly exchanging, and continually cash- 
ing each others’ notes, which they severally seem to value as highly 
as their own particular issues. This reciprocal and implicit trust 
must add greatly to their solidity, and tend to prevent the possibility 
of failure. The chief banker gained his high reputation by a voluntary 
subscription, about thirty years ago, of no less than 1 00,000 dollars to 
the Government toward the repairs of the city walls and other public 
works, for which he was rewarded with honorary official insignia, and 
the extensive patronage or business of all the authorities. These large 
banks are complete ruleis of the money market ; they regulate the 
rates of exchange, which are incessantly fluctuating, and are known to 
alter several times in the course of the day. The arrival or with- 
drawal from the place of specie to the amount of a few thousands, has 
an immediate effect in either raising or lowering the exchange. The 
bankers are kept most accurately informed on the subject by some 
twenty men in their general employ, whose sole business it is to bo in 
constant attendance in the market, and to acquaint the banks of every- 
thing that is going on, when they, guided by the transactions of the 
day, determine and fix upon, between themselves, the various piit|ps of 
notes, sycee, and dollars. Their unanimity on these points* is very 
remarkable ; and they are all deeply impressed with the salutary 
conviction that their chief strength consists in the degree of mutual 
harmony and alliance that they preserve towards, and place in, one 
another. These reporters are also very useful to new arrivals, in 
affording them guidance on matters of exchange, or in introducing 
them to the best bankers ; and the allowances that the stranger makes 
them for their assistance, and the banker for procuring him custom, 
constitute the gains of their calling. Tliey have also to report the 
prices of silver every morning at the Magistracy, which from its daily 
increasing value has become an object of especial attention. 

The large banking establishments conduct all matters of exchange 
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nwmaf *in merolAtile traaisaotiaQs, cadi pxtimtsaory aotea, and 
ooBduet the teflnuig of the sycee for those officexe who have to pay in 
thh aonoal taxM to the revenue. As these payments must be made in 
silvpr of eertain purity, the banks are of great convenience to these 
officers, who send to them the bullion of any kind that they have been 
able to collect, and make them a largo allowance for the waste and 
<Mt> of melting, refining, and casting it into ingots of the prescribed 
siie, and regulation touch.** The banker, on receiving these monies, 
gives a certificate acknowledging the deposit in his hands of a certain 
amount of taxes or duties, and this receipt the officer delivers to the 
provincial treasurer, who accepts it in lieu of the sum due, and thence- 
forward holds the banker responsible for the payment of the same on 
demand, and also for the purity and quality of the sycee. Similar 
services are performed by the bankers to merchants who have to pay 
in amounts of duties to the Custom-house. 

Further, by an extended circulation of their notes, either for 
dollars or copper cash, they amass large principal, which they lend out 
at high interest ; or, with this large capital at their disposal, avail 
themselves of the fiuctuating exchange to work it to their advantage. 
They also keep up an intimate connection with the pawnbrokers, who 
make and receive all their payments in notes for copper cash, and will 
not take sycee, dollars, or dollar notes, — the former, lest they should 
prove counterfeit, and the latter on account of their fiuctuating value. 
They are very particular in passing the bank-notes, and will only 
accept those of the large banks. A notice is hung up in each shop 
specifying what notes pass current with them ; and when the people 
go to redeem the articles they have pledged, as they can only present 
those notes in payment, they have often to repair previously to the 
bank where they are issued, to purchase them, and, being at a 
premium, the banker thus gains his discount upon them. Of such 
import5.nce is this considered, that, without the support of the pawn- 
brokers’ connexion, the business of a banker will always be limited. 
Indeed, many of the banks keep pawnbrokers’ shops also ; and the 
chief banker at Piihchow is known to have opened no less than five of 
these establishments. This is on account of the high interest paid on 
pawnbrokers’ loans. 

It is thus, by combining these various ramifications, that banking 
on a large scale beoomeif an advantageous business, and the profits to 
be reaped therefrom coAiderable. Though all establishments of this 
nature must always conduce in some degree to the convenience of the 
public, those of Fiihohow seem to tend more especially to benefit private 
interests. Banking, with all its attendant duties, is here considered to 
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he one of the trades ; and there are certain! j more personift followitig 
this Itae of employment than any other. 

The transactions of the smaller establishments constitute (if the 
expression may be permitted) the retail part of the business. * The 
parties conducting them commence with only a small capital of a few 
thousand, or even a few hundred dollars, and their dealings are pro* 
portionately trifling. Their paper-issues are at first very limited,«aiid 
for very small amounts, as they are accepted with considerable 
diffidence, and are almost immediately returned for payment. For 
some period they are obliged to keep bullion on hand to the amount 
of their liabilities ; and it is only by being constantly prepared to 
meet these that they gradually gain a name for stability and credit. 
A run is made upon these small banks at the close of the year, when 
specie is mostly required j and, at this crisis, one or two failures 
among them generally occur. In order to preserve their credit they 
circulate the notes of the larger banks to a greater extent than their 
own, which are continually being returned to them. It is a regular 
thing for every banking establishment to collect and return to their 
various issuers all the notes of small banks that they may have received 
during tho last twenty-four hours, who retire them either for money, 
or, as is more often the case, pay them up in tho notes of the large banks. 
The small banks generally secure tho business of their immediate 
neighbourhood by convenience of position, which also emboldens them 
to demand a higher rate of discount than the large banks, which may 
be at some distance off ; or should these latter be in their near vicinity, 
the small banks will bo ready to discount at a little lower rate than 
they demand, and yet, at the same time, secure a slight profit by 
inserting among the strings of copper cash, in which they make their 
payments, coin of depreciated value, which they buy up cheap for that 
purpose. Such petty chicanery is not viewed, as with us, in the light 
of an oflence, since, from the exceeding low value of the Chinese cash, 
(twenty-seven being only equivalent to a penny,) those must bo bad 
indeed which will not pass current with the rest, and, accordingly, 
the infi rior sorts, when used in moderation, are accepted along with the 
better in all the ordinary transactions of life. Tho profits of these 
establishments must, therefore, be but slender, (proportioned, however, 
to the extent of their dealings) and some of the smallest firms may 
not make more than half a dollar in the course of a day. 

It is surprising how few failures are to be heard of. These, when 
they do ocour, aro almost entirely confined to the small banks, which 
become insolvent for small amounts, and these being again divided into 
petty sums amongst many individuals, the loss sustained is but little 
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felt. In fidoh eaeee^ Ihejansiige matters amongst themsolyes^ in a 
Tory quiet manner; and seldom refer them to the authorities for 
mahagement. The defaulters have to dispose of all thmr property 
and lands» and pay their debts with the proceeds to the best of their 
ability. Their creditors take care to see that this be done; and thus 
it is that they are generally enabled to give a dividend of from 50 to 
O^oents in the dollar, or 10 to 12 shillings in the pound. Such 
fiMlurea, therefore, cannot be the consequence of premeditated fraud. 
One or two isolated instances of the latter have occurred ; and once 
to the amount of 70,000 dollars, almost, if not the largest of the kind 
known. Four bankruptcies have been recorded at the Magistracy, 
during the last five years; one was the case just mentioned, and the 
three others were all for amounts under 6,000 dollars. Little is to 
be obtained by referring such matters to the authorities ; as, if they 
apprehend the delinquents, they can only imprison them, and the 
expenses of the prosecution are not slight. No apprehensions are 
entertained as to the stability of the largo banks. They have some- 
times been subjected to panics, by malicious or unfounded reports, 
afiSaoting their credit, having been raised against them, when sudden 
rushes have been made by the people to cash all their notes in 
circulation, crowds have collected round tho suspected banks, and 
scenes of perhaps unmerited plunder of house and chattels have 
occurred, being committed by ruthless vagabonds who joined the 
mob in the work of depredation, though without having any claims 
upon the firm. It is how, therefore, customary for the magistrates 
to repair in person to any bank on which a rush is beiug made, and 
to afibrd it some help and protection, by endeavouring to restrain the 
hasty demands of the creditors, and even by pledging themsehes 
as security for its credit. So sudden, however, are these rushes made, 
that* in order to prevent a scone of violence occurring, it is, above all, 
necessa/ry that they be promptly on the spot. 

Forgery is also seldom practised, and never to any great extent, 
as notes for small amounts, which are readily convertible, are the only 
ones that are counterfeited. The penalties fpr this crime are not 
nearly so severe aj9 with us, and transportation for 3,000 /e, (or little 
less than 1,000 miles,) is the heaviest sentence yet passed upon it* 
More frequently the punishment has been confined to imprisonment, 
or corporal castigation merely. The authorities, however, are seldom 
troubled on this point. A forger of -some notoriety having been 
several times prosecuted by the bankers, and with but little success, 
for be still continued to carry on his mal-practices, they conferred 
together, and agreed to take him into their pay, making him respon- 
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«iUd for any futate frauds of the kind. He continues A> reoeire a 
stipeml from them at the present time^ and is one of theif siost 
effectiye safeguards against further imposition, as it devolyea u|kmi 
him to detect and apprehend any other offender. 

Copper-plates are mostly used for engraving the notes, but bloeks 
are not yet out of date among the small bankers, who continue to use 
them from economical reasons. The notes are rather smaller *tha& 
ours, being a little longer, but considerably narrower. They are sur- 
rounded with an elaborately engraved border, studded with sentences 
or addresses recommendatory of the firm, or its reputation, which 
gives them a very pretty appearance. 

There are three descriptions of notes issued by the Fuhehow 
bankers j \ iz., for copper, cash, dollars, and sycee. 

Cash notes . — This is the most extensive kind ; and they range in 
amount from four hundred cash, (Is. 8d. sterling,) to several hundred 
thousand. They are considered to be a most convenient circulating 
medium for common use; and, in ordinary transactions of life, are 
much preferred, on account of their portability to the copper cash itself, 
of which there is considerably less current here than these notes. • 

The Dollar notes are used chiefly by the mercantile or trading 
community ; and are of a more recent origin than the former, having 
been extensively circulated only during the last twenty years. They 
are given for from one dollar to one thousand; but few only are 
met with of the latter amount ; and they more generally range from 
one hundred to five hundred dollars. Being issued for silver, the 
intrinsic value that they command is constantly fiuotuating, and as 
much as from 2 or 3, to 10 or 15 cash per dollar in a day. 

The Sycee notes also range from one to several hundred taels; but 
the use of them is comparatively *not great, and almost entirely con- 
fined to the government offices, sycee silver weighed in ounces bping 
a medium seldom adopted in commercial transactions, which, nomi* 
nally at least, are almost always carried on in dollars. 

On entering copper cash for notes, the banker exacts a discount of 
from five to' fifteen cash per thousand. To men in business, the 
changing of bulky cash into notes is a great accommodation, for the 
expenses of counting, porterage, stowage, &c., would far exceed this 
slight discount. That on entering dollars for notes is much higher, 
and is regulated according to the value they bear in the market. 
Thus, when a dollar, if exchanged for cash, shall realize 1400 of this 
coin, it will not, if converted into notes, fetch more than 1360 value. 
All notes, whether they be for cash, dollars, or sycee, can be returned 
at the pleasure of the holder, who will receive the aAtennt of value as 
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ibmui ifpfciied anj fortlidr charge. The banker^e profit 

eonaista in the fiiaooaot on iaue, and the interest he makes on the 
moliej whilst it remains in his possession. 

In case of any of these notes being stolen or lost^ notice is imme- 
diaMy given to the issuers^ and payment stopped. This is soon 
effect^ for when notes of some amount^ say for 100 dollars^ pass 
into anybody’s hands, reference is always made to the bank issuing 
the note, before the transaction is concluded, in order to guard against 
counterfeit, and secure its validity. As, therefore, in consequence of 
the rapid circulation, all notes are returned to the issuer once in 
every few days, the missing note would soon meet his eye, and be 
recovered by the rightful owner. But should any notes bo burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed, they cannot be replaced, or the holder 
indemnified. 

Prommory notes form the chief medium through which large 
mercantile transactions are conducted. Bank-notes are considered 
equivalent to ready money, which is scarce, and large amounts 
seldom at once obtainable. The mode adopted is to give the seller 
of* stock a promissory note, payable at one, two, or sometimes three 
months* sight j the latter, however, are seldom accepted. Ten days’ 
grace are generally equally allowable on notes of all sights ; and, in 
case of none being granted, it must be under express stipulation, and 
tbo word immediate” affixed to the note, when it has to be paid on 
presentation ; but, should the insertion of the word be neglected, the 
ten days’ grace are always taken. When the note falls due, the 
holder presents it for payment, which is made in bills, for silver, 
dollars, or copper cash, as specified in the note. He then repairs to 
the bank on which these notes are drawn, accompanied by the 
drawer, to see that they be duly honoured. But, before the day of 
preffentation arrives, the promissory notes may have passed through 
several* bauds, for if given by a firm of good name and standing, 
great credit is attached to them, and they are extensively circulated. 
Should the holder wish to make his note immediately convertible, 
he will find bankers ready to cash it for him, upon the payment of 
interest on the remainder o^ sight, at 2 per cent, per annum. These 
notes are taken at a discount upon payments in ready money, but 
rates vary according to the extent of sight granted, and the credit of 
the parties giving them,’'— on bills of one and two months’ sight, as 
much as from five to tv^nty per cent. They are entirely issued upon 
mere private credit, which must be good, for all transaetions are 
based upon it. Scarcely in two instances out of ten will ready money 
be given in payment for stock. 
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BilU are also given by firms on their branch-housbs at other 
places^ or by the branch-houses upon the principals^ nrhich, when 
obtainable, are a great convenience, and compensate in a measure^for 
the restricted dealings of the banks who cannot make such remit* 
tances. In case of these bills being lost by shipwreck, or any*other 
unforeseen accident, the drawer will generally indemnify the holder, 
though at rather a high discount. 

Such, it is believed, is a faithful description of the paper currency 
and banking system of Fuhehow. Though we cannot but condemn 
the uncontrolled and unrestricted nature of its issues, still there is 
little room in it for the practice of knavery or fraud, or at least very 
little to bo obtained by the attempt, whilst, on the other hand, the 
facilities that it affords to the public are groat. The notes are gene- 
rally preferred by the people of the place to bullion itself, as they 
are more portable, command implicit credit, and may always be 
cashed when needed. It is to be regretted that they have not a 
more extended circulation, which would not confine their benefits to 
merely Fuhehow, or its neighbourhood. In tho upper departments of 
the province, between which and the centre, Fuhehow, there is much 
communication, tho notes of some of the larger banks are freely taken, 
but their influence does not extend much further on. Both in the 
northern and southern departments, the banking assimilates to that 
of Fuhehow, but the notes issued there are only for small sums, nor do 
they admit of nearly so extensive a circulation. 

It may not be irrelevant to allude to the rates of interest, which 
are very high throughout the country. The following are those 
exacted at Fiilichow, on the host investnunits, viz., either on laud or 
houses, from 10 to 15 per cent ; on government deposits, which are 
sometimes forced upon the people by the authorities, 8 per cent. 
But, on investments on mercantile transactions, especially those l;ff a 
maritime description, tho rates range very high ; from 20'* to 30 
per cent., as the risk run in exposing property to the mercy of tho 
wind and waves, in vessels of not the most insurable description, — or 
to the still slighter clemency of the pirates that swarm upon the 
coast, is considered to be very great. On pawnbrokers’ loans, they 
pay 2 per cent, per mensem, or 20 per cent, per annum. In pawning, 
at Fiihchow, five days' grace are allowed, after which another month 
counts; and if the articles pledged bo not redeemed in the course of 
three years, they then revert to the pawnbrokers, who, according to 
established custom, part with thorn to the old clothes’ shops, at a 
settled premium of 20 per cent, on the original pawn. The pawn- 
brokers’ shops are very numerous in China, and are thronged by all 
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olasees, who pawn things of every description, with the utmost 
indifference. 

Silver is now becoming exceedingly dear throughout the land; 
and' the legislature are almost at their wits’ ends to know how to 
stop the incessant drain of the precious metals that is supposed to be 
flowing out of the country. Great sums must have oozed out” in 
r^tlirn for opium. The value of sycee has been steadily rising. 
Many complaints were made, about twenty years ago, when a tael^ or 
ounce, cost 1500 copper cash, instead of 1000, as was the original 
fixed value ; but the exchange now exceeds 2000 cash per tael ! 
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Abt. XL — Lecture on the present State of the Cultivation of 
Oriental Literature, By Pkofkssok IL H. WiLSON, 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Sacicty, 

• [Deliver eJ ,Tanuary 24^7/, 1852.] 

It has been judged by the Council of tlio Royal Asiatic 

Society, tlifit the objects for which tho Society was founded, and for 
which it is maintained, may be made more generally known, and more 
accurately appreciated, by the ado]!)tiou of arrangements of a more 
popular character than our onlinary proceedings, and which may in- 
terest a more numerous and varied portion of tho public than the 
Memherb of the Society only, in matter* concerning the Kastern World. 
It is not to be denied that tho subjects which in a peculiaV d<‘groo engage 
tho attention of the Society, — the antiquities and literature of the 
nations of the East, — ha\o hitherto failed to receive that attention from 
the public at large which might have been expected, if not from their 
own inherent interest, yet from our long and intimate intercourse with 
the most important counti*i(‘s of Asia, and the political identification of 
India and Great Britain. Works of high merit, elucidating Oriental 
literature, history, antiquities, religion, the conditions of Asiatic 
society in past or present times, and descriptive of the ]>roducts of art 
or nature in tho blast, usually meet with a cold and di'*couraging 
reception, even from the reading vvorhl, or at most attract }>assing and 
ephofnerg,! notice, leaving no durable impression, creating no conti- 
nuous and progress'! ve interest. It is with the hope of n]>plying boine 
corrective to this state of indifference, and of extending and keeping 
alive some permanent feeling of interest in tho East, and in India 
especially, that the Society ha*? detcrmineil to try tho experiment of 
^widening the sphere of its operationb, by inviting tho attendance of 
those friends an<l associates, who, without having time or opportunity 
to pursue independent inquiry, may be well disposed to accept such 
general information, as those members of tlie Society, who are more or 
less assiduously occupied in exploring the jources of that information, 
may be in a condition to communicate through tho medium of an 
occasional lecture. Tho Society also invites the assistance of other 
qualified individuals who are not associates, but who, from the inci-< 
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dental direction of tlieir studies, may be in possession of interesting 
results connected -with the East in general, and India in particular^ in 
those departments of knowledge which other institutions and societies 
have been established to cultivate. * • 

The multiplication of literary and scientific associations, whilst 
it has had the effect of spreading over a wider surface the accumu- 
lating treasures of intellectual acquirements, and so far contributed 
to their more universal currency, has, at tlie same time, been detri- 
mental to their collective aggregation in one comprehensive and easily 
accessible repository. In the ea^c of our Society, for insCance, a 
variety of couimunications on subjects within its especial province, the 
geography, geology, statistics, numismatics, even the literature and 
antiquities of India, are to bo found, not where they would most 
naturally he looked for, in the pages of an Asiatic Journal, specifi- 
cally dedicated to the illustration of India in all its relations, but 
scattered through the several journals of as many societies as there 
are subjects of investigation. The Hoy^al Asiatic Society contemplates 
these excursive divergences of its natural resources with no unfriendly 
feeling. So long as the public are put in ])ossossion of desirable 
knowledge through an appropriate channel, it matters little which 
medium is preferred; and the more popular the medium, the wider 
its circulation, the more advantageous its selection. Without inter- 
fering, however, or wishing in any way to interfere with the spon- 
taneous choice of the channels through which contributors to our 
knowledge of the East may deem fit to communicate their inquiries to 
the public, it has appeared to the Council of the Asiatic Society 
practicable to combine the advantages of publication in other journals 
with a less formal and lasting communication of the subjects of such 
publications to the occasional meetings of this Society. A popular 
and general view in this place of topics more fully illustrated else- 
where, will not detract from the value of the published details; and 
the oral notice of any new and interesting circumstances relating to 
the East, which may bo submitted to such an assemblage as the 
present, will not in the least impair the usefulness or interest of the 
same matter when given to a totally different meeting, or when 
assuming its state of typographical immortality. The Council, there- 
fore, hope that they may expect the aid in this form — in the form of 
an occasional lecture — of the associates even of kindred societies, 
when their researches may chance to take a direction which falls 
within the legitimate precincts of the Asiatic Society, within which 
they may reasonably expect to meet with many who will take a lively 
i^oncern in the same subjects, and some who may be qualified by their 
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owb knowledge and experience to contribute to tbeir more complete 
ai^d entire elucidation. In plain terms, the Council hope that the 
Society will be favoured occasionally by a lecture on subjects con^ 
nected with India and the East by gentlemen who are not enrolled in 
the list of its members. 

That such valuable assistance will very materially promote the 
sweess of the arrangement I entertain no doubt; but I owe it to 
myself to announce that I am not so sanguine as some of my col- 
leagues as to the general result, or the possibility of popularising 
Oriental subjects by a course or courses of lectures upon them. There 
are some branches of the i)lant which the Society is engaged to culti- 
vate, which may flourish under this treatment. The products of 
nature, vegetable or mineral, c.‘'pecially those which have a com- 
mercial value, may attract attention; and countries and nations now 
to European geography may excite some interest: but those subjects 
which are purely literary— the languages, the literature, ‘the institu- 
tions, .the religions, of the Eastern world — can scarcely be rendered 
interesting by so summary a proceeding, as they cannot interest where 
they are not understood, and cannot be understood where they are 
not studied : they require previous training. Not only are they 
unfamiliar in themselves, and strange to the tenor of European 
thought, but the language in which alone they can be described is 
unknown, the tcrni.s are unintelligible, tbe names of j^ersons, the deno- 
minations of things, are sounds so unlike anything to which the 
European ear and eye are accustomed, that they are like inarticulate 
babbling or hieroglyphic signs — make no definite impression — and 
leave no perdurable recollection. Without any precise notion of the 
names, we can have no sympathy with the persons, and the gods and 
heroes of Hindu and Persian mythology and fable pass before the 
eyes like misty shadows, of whoso outline we have no distinct con- 
ception, in whose substantiality we have no belief. It is impossible, 
therefore, to take a real interest in the literature of which they are 
the ornaments and the essence. Few have a greater interest than I 
have to wish that it were otherwise, as it is the great and, I fear, 
insuperable bar in the way of the popularity of a department of Hindu 
literature which I have taken some pains to recommend to popular 
acceptance — the Theatre of the Hindus — and which has many claims 
on the S3mipathy of cultivated taste. I despair, however, of hearing 
the appellation of the dramatis Pururavas, Urvasi, Sakun- 

tala, Vasantesena, Chandragnpta, — enunciated smoothly and familiarly 
by the lips of my countrymen, or rather — for such is indispensable to 
perfect popularity— the lips of my countrywomen; and yet, until the 
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names are familiar, the incidents in which the persons are involved 
cannot produce a very lively or lasting impression. 

Notwithstanding, however, this difference of opinion, and notwith- 
standing a strong personal reluctance to take an active part in the 
arrangement, from an unfeigned conviction that the period has gone 
by when I might have brought unimpaired energies to the under- 
taking, I have been prevailed upon, by the representations of my col- 
leagues, to assume the initiative, and set an example which I doubt 
not will be more worthily followed. I propose, on the present occa- 
sion, to take a brief and necessarily superficial survey of the labours 
of Oriental scholars during the last year or two, in various parts of the 
world, especially in connexion with the objects of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Man and Nature in the East are the objects of the researches of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, as they were those originally proposed 
upon the institution of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta by Sir Wm. 
Jones. The East, however, is a relative terra, and its limits in regard 
to Oriental literature ai’e not capable of geographical precision. 
European Turkey, Africa, and Egypt come within the literary desig- 
nation, in as far as their literature is of Mohammedan or Semitic 
origin; whilst the anticpiities of Egypt have an Orientalism of their 
own. The hicroglypliics of ancient Egypt are not foreign to the 
objects of the Royal Asiatic Society; hut it has so happened that none 
of its members have engaged, publicly at least, in their investigation, 
and no communications on the subject form part of its proceedings. 
The omission is of the loss iniportJince, as it is more than supplied by 
the labours of other societies, especially tlic Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and the Syro-Egyptian Society. Of late, however, the subject 
has been taken under the especial patronage of the King of Prussia, 
not only by the establishment of a magnificent museum at Berlin, for 
the ]>rescrvation and display of precious monuments of Egyptian art, 
but to the equally splendid publication of the engravings of the 
monuments of Egypt and Etliiopia, collected by Professor Lepsius on 
his mission to Egypt — a work still in progress. Wc arc indebted to 
the same eminent scholar for a profound work on Egyptian chrono- 
logy, and to a no less distinguished individual, who combines the cha- 
racter of a man of letters with that of a statesman — Chevalier 
Bunsen — for the place which Egypt occupies in the history of the 
world. The continental journals are rich in contributions, which, 
although of minor importance, arc of great value in the elucidation of 
Egyptian antiquity, although they still leave the perusal of the innu- 
merable legends of the tombs and temples enveloped in considerable 
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uncertainty, afibrding ample scope for the exercise of learning, 
patience, and ingenuity. The less remote literature of Egypt has 
received some valuable accessions in the Coptic Grammar of Schwartzo, 
pubjisbed after his death by Steinthal; and in an interesting work 
on the doctrines of the Gnostic sect — the Pistis sophia — in Coptic, 
prepared for publication by the same scholar, and edited by Peter- 
maUH. 

It is unnecessary in this place to expatiate upon the prominent 
position assumed by our Society in laying before the public some of 
the most important results of antiquarian research in the countries 
near in succession to Egypt — Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia. The 
minute and scrupulously careful manner in wliicli Colonel Rawlinson 
has decyphered and translated ihe inscriptions of Bisitun and other 
places ill Persia in which cuneiform, wedge-shaped, or as they were 
formerly termed, arrow-headed characters, express the Persian lan- 
guage of the time of Darius, (the sixth century B.c.) has perfected the 
labours of preceding investigators, as Grotefend, Burnouf, Lassen, and 
Westorgaard, and given a fresh impulse and example to those of his 
co'temporarics, Hincks, Bcnfey, Ilolzmanri, De Saulcy, Oppert, and 
others. In all wo find a general acquiescence in Lis conclusions with 
such modifications as are to be expected from the novelty of the 
subject and the exercise of competing and independent scrutiny. Of 
some of the variations suggested by Oppert especially, whose exami- 
nation of the Bisitun inscription, published in the Journal Asiatique, 
is not yet terminated, Colonel B. observes that they originate in his 
having taken for his criticism the original translation only, and sys- 
tematically ignored many corrections and etymological illustrations 
contained in the Vocabulary subsequently published in our Journal. 
It is some excuse, however, for this imperfect criticism, that Colonel 
Rawlinson's Vocabulary is far from completed, not more than about 
a half being in print ; and scholars are not yet even in entire pos- 
session of his ultimate conclusions. 

Arduous as is the task of decyphering the Persian inscriptions, 
a much more difficult enterprise demands the ufmost efforts of those 
scholars who have devoted their attention to the subject in the inter- 
pretation of the numerous legends preserved by the monuments of the 
Assyrian empire ; those which were first brought to light by M. 
Botta, and subsequently by Mr. Layard, in the adjacent, although not 
exactly the same, situations of Khoraabad, Nimrud, and Kuyunjik, 
once comprised possibly within the extensive limits, or at least the sub- 
urban dependencies of Nineveh, which are now accumulated in vast 
abundance in the great national museums of France and England, and 
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^hioh have been made still more widely known, and generally accessible 
by the splendid illustmtions published by the French Government, 
the Monuments of Nineveh, in five large folios, from the drawings of 
M. Botta, and a more miscellaneous work, comprehending the anti- 
quities as well as the actual scenery and costumes of Persia, by 
Messrs. Flandin and Coste — a work still in progress ; also by the 
juiblished selection from Mr. Layard's <lrawings, and by a valuable 
series of inscriptions, printed under the authority of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. Interesting and curious, however, as may be 
the monuments and relics, which ftro very properly protected from 
further decay in the museums where they arc enshrined, it is obvious 
that as long as they are merely dumb memorials of antiquity — as long 
as they tell us no story except such as wo may loosely guess at -as 
long as they render no testimony to positive facts, they are little more 
than the wonders of a moment, exciting transient emotions of sur- 
prise, and suggesting vague notions of the j^ast, which leave little 
permanent impression and contribute little to actual knowledge. It 
is not until tliey can be made to speak, to utter intelligible words, 
that they are of real value j and it is to give them a voice — to coVn- 
pel them to reveal the secrets of which they are the only dc2)osit, 
that the magic powers of philology and erudition are assiduously 
devoted. 

Foremost amongst the scholars engaged in this inquiry, our 
ingenious and indefatigable countryman Colonel ll.awlinsou has em- 
ployed and has furnished to his contcinjmraries the only practical clue 
to the interpretation of the Assyrian legends. In many i)arts of 
Persia, whether graven on rocks as at Hamadan and Bisitun, or on the 
walls of palaces as at Persepolis, where the inscriptions of the Achao- 
menidan princes occur, they occur in triplicate. One is in the same 
character as that which Colonel Rawlinson has so successfully decy- 
phered ; one is in a rather differently modified altliongh equally a 
cuneiform letter, expressing a different language, to which the name of 
Median or Scythian has been applied, but the exact value of which is not 
yet determined; the third is in the same or a similarly modified cunei- 
form character^ which is used on the sculptures of Nimrud and Khor- 
eabad. Now it is an obvious inference that this third or Assyrian 
inscription repeats or translates the first, or Persian inscription, and 
this inference becomes a positive conclusion by the recurrence in the 
same parts, of groups which in the Persian designate proper names, 
the names of persons and places, or certain phrases, as says Darius 
the king,'* and the like. By a careful collation of these parallel 
passQges and the application of judicious conjecture, based upon pro- 
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violui knowledge of the languages likely to have been in use at the 
time, a certain number of corresponding letters or characters are 
yetiiiable and have been attempted to be verified. Other sources of 
probable inference, explained by Colonel Rawliiison in a memoir road 
to Ae Society the year before last, extended his command of. the 
Assyrian alphabet to about 150 characters and a stock of about 500 
words, with which lie was enabled to jjroposo a consistent and 
tolerably complete translation of the inscription upon the obelisk 
brought from Nimrud, and at subsequent periods translations of 
inscriptions from other inoinimcnts and the piiblishoil tables of Botta, 
Layard, and the British Museum. Scholars in this country and on 
the continent have engaged actively in the same jiursuit, cs]*ccially 
Br. Ilincks in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, and in our 
Journal, and Mr. Sharpe in the proceedings of tlio Syro-Egyptian 
Society ; M. Do Saulcy, in memoirs read before the French Academy, 
or separately published ; by Signor Luzzato of Pavia ; M. Stern of 
Gottingen, and by Messrs. Grotefend, LocwciU'’Lern, llolzmann, Arnctli, 
and Hoefer. The conclusions of tlieso different inquirers are, as wo 
might exjiect in this early stage of the investigation, somewhat at 
variance, According to Colonel Rawdinson the langiingo of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, although neither Hebrew, nor C’haldoo, nor 
Syriac, presents so many points of analogy to them that it may be 
determinately classed among the members of the Semitic family. Dr. 
Hincks and M. De Saulcy entertain the same opinion, and so does 
M. Stern, although he roads every wmrd differently from Do Saulcy, 
except the proper names. On the other hand, Signor Luzzato main- 
tains that tho language belongs to the Indo-Gorm.iiiic family. With 
respect to the characters Colonel Rawlinson considers them as partly 
phonetic, distinguishable as simply alphabetic or as syllabic, and partly 
ideographic or monogrammatic, certain signs being used to convey tho 
ideas, for instance, of God, tho sun, the moon, a son, Avithout express- 
ing a sound, bearing in this respect a decided analogy to the Egyptian 
system of writing, from which it was probably derived. These 
opinions are in concurrence with those of Dr. Hincks, and, indeed, to 
some extent originated with him. Do Saulcy thinks that the cha- 
racters were originally syllabic, but had become alphabetic, retaining 
numerous traces of their origin. Luzzato controverts their analogy to 
Egyptian, and Stern maintains that the writing is entirely alphabetic ; 
and although lie admits the existence of homophones, or words with 
the same sound but different meanings, he denies the presence of ideo- 
graphic cliaracters. 

Like differences prevail with regard to the names of princes and 
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dynasties supposed to be decypherable ; according to Colonel Raw* 
linson the oldest monuments belong to the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C., and he ascribes them to Asar-a<lan-pul, or Sardanapalus. 
The inscriptions alsOj according to him, refer to kings of a still ejarlier 
dynasty, whoso names he reads Tcmcnl)ar the First, Hevenk. and a 
third doubtful. The son of Assar-adan-pul ho calls Temenbar tho 
Second, >vlio.so cx])Ioits are recorded in tho obelisk inscription. .His 
son is named Husi-hom, or Shomir-hem, and his grandson Hevenk tho 
Second. A later dynasty built or embellished the palaces of Khorsa- 
bad, of whom Colonel Rawlinson first read the names Arko-tsin, Bel- 
adonini-sha, and Assar-a<lan ; but ho latterly concurred in the more 
generally adoj)ted opinion that the kings named are those of tho 
Bible history, Sargon or tShalmcneser, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. 
In inscriptions on slabs, subsequently sent home by Mr. Layard, 
Colonel Rawlinson also read the names of flezekiah, Jerusalem, and 
Juda5a ; in tho Babylonian spelling — Khazakiyahii, Urusalimma, 
and Yahuda. Very recently Dr. Hincks has decyphered the name of 
Mcnahom, king of Samaria, uj^on the obelisk inscription, and that of 
Jehu,^ son of Omri. Grotofend alone brings down tho time of tho 
obelisk to the Biblical period, the seventh and eighth centuries B.C., 
and reads the name which Rawlinson made Temenbar, Shalmeneser. 
Hoefer takes an entirely diflerent view of the whole subject, and 
maintains that tho nioiiuments of Nimrud and Khorsabad are entirely 
Persian Avorks of the AcluTincuidan, Arsakian, and Sassauian kings, 
or from the sixth century before to the sixth century after Christ, 
founding his conclusion upon the prophetic denunciations of the Old 
Testament, foretelling the utter and perpetual desolation of Nineveh. 
Amidst these differences there is one conclusion which seems to be 
without dispute : flic invariable oecurrence of the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar on the bricks which are found for a considerable distp,nco 
north and south of Baghdad, and of Avhich numbers are to be found in 
most collections. Colonel Rawlinson observes that he has examined 
an infinite number of them, and never found any other legend than 
thaJ. of Nebuchadnessar, son of Nabopalasar. Other concurrences will 
probably be established when the key, furnished by Colonel Rawlinson 

’ ^ Communications received from Colonel Rawlinson, subsequently to the 

delivery of this lecture, one of which was read at the meeting of the Society of tho 
6th March, announce his having also independently read the same name, that of 
Jehu, ill the inscription; and, in fact, he had long before rend the same name on 
the obelisk, as Yahua^ son of Hubiri^ but he was then at a loss to identify the indi- 
vidual. — Sec Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XII., p, 447. 
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from tlie collation of tho Assyrian inscription at Bisitun with tho 
Persian, is fully at the command of oriental scholars. The fourteenth 
niitnber of our Journal, recently published, is occupied by the tran- 
scrij>t.of this inscription at Bisitun, and of detnchecl inscriptions of tho 
same class, either there or at Nakshi Rustam, accompanied by a verbal 
Latin translation, which is vimlicated by an elaborate analysis of 
each group of characters as far as to the end of the Hrst column, and 
by the commencement of a memoir on the alphabet. The return of 
Colonel Rawliuson to Bai^hdad lias jirovcnted him from proceeding 
furthei>at present ; but wo may expect the completion of the Avork in 
due time: in the moan while be lias added to liis analysis a vocabulary 
of 24b characters; their forms, their ])lionctic powers, and ideo- 
graphic values, remarking at the same time the list does not pretend 
to be complete or perfect. That it will be of essential .service as it is 
cannot be doubted, and Avitli the niultijilication of facilities as well as 
of materials, and the continued and persevering exertions of the 
scholars who have entere<l upon tlio subject, wo may hope that tho 
perplexities by Avhicli they are at present evidently embarnissod will 
bcf ovorconio, and that Ave may y^'t glean from tlio monuments of 
Nincvcli a probable outline of tlie annals of Assyria ami Babylon. 

In connexion with the ancient history of Persia tho cultivation of 
the Zend language continues to lie assiduously pursued abroad. The 
doubts thrown by Sir William Jones upon the autlicntieity of the 
Zend-av^esta as trarislatcil by Ampi(‘til dii rcrroii, and shared in by 
Erskine and Vans Kennedy, have reiiderc<l the subjeet distnstid’ul to 
English orientalists ; and the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay is tlio only 
labourer in tliis field, in Avhicli bis professional avocations tend to limit 
his operations to controversial literature. J’he same doubts have 
never been admitted on the conttnent, ami tho study has never wanted 
cuUiA^ators. At the head of them is M. Biirnouf of Paris, Avhose 
Commentaire sur le Ya^na, in Avhicli a Zend Avork is illustrated by a 
Sanscrit translation, throAvs important light upon the religion and 
religious language of the Parsis. We owe to him also a lithographed 
copy of tho Vendidad Sade, of which an edition has been recently 
printed in Roman characters at Loipsic, by Professor Brockhaus, 
accompanied by a glossary, which will bo of essential utility to 
students, and is of groat interest Jis affording a ready means of com- 
parison between Zend and Sanscrit. Two editions of all tho Zend 
works which are procurable have been announced, one by M. Wester- 
gaard of Copenhagen, a young Danish scholar, who a fcAv years since 
undertook a voyage to Bombay, and a journey thence to Yezd, m 
Persia, to perfect his knowledge of Zend ; folloAving the example set 
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by his learned countryman Professor Raske, whom some of us may 
remember to have soon in India engaged in a like undertaking. The 
other edition is in preparation at Erlangen, by Dr. Spiegel, whd is 
advantageously known by his writings on subjects connected with the 
literature and traditions of the Parsis. Professor Lassen is also at 
work upon an edition of the Vendidad. These publications must 
contribute to the preparation of a grammar of the Zend, whicli is still 
a desideratum, and to the settlement of tho question of its authen- 
ticity; for although with tho evidence of the Achromenidan inscripr 
tions we cannot question that there was in use in Persia in the reign 
of Dfirius a language very much the sfime as the Zend, yet the sacred 
writings of the Parsis abound with questionable passages, and present 
a very suspicious affinity to Sanscrit. There does, indeed, appear to 
have been a very early and intimate intercourse between the Parsi 
worshippers of fire and the Brahmans. Tho Magas — the Magi — are 
recognised in the Puranas as a caste of Brahmans, and as the privileged 
priests of a celebrated temple of the sun at Multan. Tho subject has 
been yet scarcel3' touched upon, and its furtlicr investigation may be 
rocominemlcd to the attention of our countrymen in the Punjab, \v*ho 
are favourably circumstanced for ascertaining if any remains or tradi- 
tions of tho worship of the sun arc still to be discovered in that 
quarter. 

Another language or dialect considered by the Parsis as sacred — 
the Pehlcvi — has lately received some illustration by the publication 
of the Biindcliosli by Mr. Westergaard. This has been usually re- 
garded as tho form of speech current under tho Sassaniaii kings, or 
from tliQ second century of the Christian era to the Mohammedan 
conquest of Persia. Tho coins of those princes bear legends in the 
Pehlcvi character, and tho same contibued in use for some tine after 
tlio coiKiucst, as our colleague, Mr. Thomas, has so satisfactorily shown 
in his Memoirs on tho Parthian Coins in tlie Numismatic Journal, 
and on the Coins of the Mohammedan Governors of Persia, in our 
Journal. Inscriptions in the same sort of characters are also found 
on rocks, accompanying sculptured figures, which uiiniistakeably 
represent the defeat and capture of Valentinian by the Persian 
monarch Shabpur. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the Persian 
of that time was written in a quasi Pehlevi character; but it nev^r- 
tlieloss appears doubtful if the language was the Pehlevi of the Parsi. 
books. At any rate, it is clear that the language of the inscriptions 
is not the same, for they have not yet been interpreted ; and ability 
to read the books does not confei^ ability to read the inscriptions. It 
is t^is which has chiefly induced Mr. Westergaard to express some 
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hesitation in recognising the authenticity of the Parsi Pehlevi, and he 
is disposed to consider it as a fabricated form of speech, founded on 
more modern Persian. That the Parsis of India are not unfamiliar 
with^tho art of constructing out of the living Persian a form of speech 
which they pretend to be of a more ancient origin, we know from the 
Dosatir, the language of wdiich, as soon as it was published at Boin- 
bayj ’was shown by the late Colonel J^ockett, and by our colleague 
Mr. Atkinson, to bo a fabrication. An ingenious writer in the 
Asiatic Journal — Mr. Henry Norris — proved the same; and tho 
question was placed beyond doubt by the concurrence of J\Ir. Erskine: 
at the same time, it is not unlikely that tlio Persian language adopted 
some modilicatious, intermediate between its form in the reign of 
Darius and that used by Firdusi — an interval of liflecn •cciiturics — 
and of one of’wliicli, called Parsi, we have bad very lately publishc<l a 
grammar and specimens by Dr. Spiegel. The author considers this to 
have been the language of Persia, between the genuine Pehlevi of tho 
Sassanians and the Persian of the Shah-nania ; it is used in the trans- 
lation of the Zend-avesta, and is written somcfiim's with Zend, and 
Korftetimes with Arabic letters — tho writings being later than the 
speech. The Parsi is essentially the same with modern Persian, but 
offers peculiarities sulheiont to constitute it a distinct dialect. The 
dialects of Persia have hitherto been uninvestigated ; but wo have 
evidence of their existence in tho enumerations of Mohammedan 
writers, who speak of the Haravi, Chaglizi, Saviili, and Soghdi, as 
well as the Deri, Pehlevi, and Parsi, as languages of Persia. Those 
dialects which have been furthest removed from the intliience of 
Arabic, as those on tho bordering provinces on the east and north — 
Karman, Yazd, Seistan, Mazenderan, and Ghilan — are well entitled to 
inquiry, as they would probably Miow the steps by which Achmrncni- 
(lan* Zend, and Sassanian Pehlevi came to be the Persian of the 
Courts of Ispahan and Teharan. 

The modern literature of Persia has not received equal attention 
wdth the ancient; but it has not been overlooked. Translations of 
the Bostan of Sadi in German verse, and of a portion of tho Masiiavi, 
have been published by jMessrs. Graf and Rosen ; and Professor Vul- 
lers, of Giessen, has finished his Institutiones Liiigurc Persiem cum 
Sanscrita et Zendica camparatm. Dr. Dorn has published tho text 
and translations of the histories of Tabaristan and Sarbadar, from the 
Habib-us-Sair of Khondemir, and the text of a history of Tabaristan, 
Ruyan, and Mazenderan, by Zahir-ud-din. In this country, some, 
although not much, progress has b€^n made by the Text Society in 
printing the works of Jami, by the text of Saldman and Absal, edited 
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by Mr. Falconer. Editions of tlie Akhlaki Molisani, Anwari Soheili, 
and Gulistan have been published by Professors Ouseley and Eastwick, 
for the use chiefly of the students of the East India College. 'An 
improved edition of Professor Johnson’s Persian Dictionary ds far 
advanced. ’J'he Journal of the Society last published has an article 
on the Persian Game of Chess, by our colleague Mr. Bland, from 
original authorities, in which is described a much more complicated 
form of the game tlian that which exhausts the patience of any except 
chess-players, played with fifty-six pieces on a board of a hundred and 
ten sfpiares. Mr. Bland has also questioned the hitherto received 
tradition of the Indian origin of the game. As far as has been ascer- 
tained, there is no original authority for this; but it is not an Indian 
— it is a Persian tradition, and so far disinterested, that it is not the 
invention of national vanity. Mr. Bland has also given* us a century 
of Persian odes — ten from the collections of as many celebrated poets, 
and all, with one exception, hitherto uneditc<l. 

The cultivation of Arabic literature lias been always prosecuted 
with greater zeal and efficiency on the Continent than in this country; 
and the great names of Golius, Erpenius, and Do Sacy are there ftot 
without worthy .successors. With exception of the translation of the 
Makamat Hariri, by Mr. Preston, wc have nothing to offer in this 
rich fichl of Oriental literature; whilst the presses of Germany and 
France arc inces.santly at work on both texts and translations. Pro- 
fessor Weil, of Heidelberg, has completed his liistory of the Khalifs — 
a work that well deserves rendering into hliiglish. To the industry 
of Professor W listen fe kit, of Gottingen, we owe the texts of Ibn 
Kotaiba’s' general history — a supjilcmcnt to the biographical dic- 
tionary of Abu Zakaria al Nawawi, and a tract on the genealogies of 
the Arab tribes, by Mohammed Ibn Habib. The first volume of 
Shaharastani’s account of religious and philosophical sects, of which 
the text was edited for the Text Society by the Rev. Mr. Curetonsonie 
time since, has been translated at Halle by Haarbrucker. The travels 
of Ibn Batiita have been translated by M. do Fremery ; but a more 
extensive and important work la the text of the history of the Berbers, 
by Ibn Khaldun, edited by M. de Slanc, and published at Algiers by 
order of the Government of France: a translation is to follow. The 
history of the Arab tribes who settled in Northern Africa, and of the 
Berber dynasties who preceded them,* is but one portion of the great 
work of Abdurrahman Ibn Mohammed Ibn Khaldun, a native of 
Tunis, born in the fourteenth century, who filled various high offices 
in the service of the Sultans of ^Tunis, Morocco, Granada, and C^iro ; 
and who nevertheless found leisure, in the course of a life of seventy- 
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four years, to write a series of important historical works, preceded 
by .a discussion on the progress of civilization and the elements of 
social organisation — a remarkable work, when we advert to the state 
of historical composition in the cotemporary Christian nations. The 
text and a translation of this portion, with notes by M. Quatremere, 
has been some time in the press. The encouragement given by the 
French Government to the publication of the part which relates to the 
Berbers, is entitlc<l to tho credit of the wise as well as liberal policy 
of directing the learning and industry of coni])Ctent scholars to the 
elucidation of tho past condition of those races which have been sub- 
dued by the arms of France, and are subject to its rule. 

The history of tho Arabs of Spain for which we have been hitherto 
dependent upon authorities utterl}'^ wwthless, with one exception, tho 
translation of Al-Makkari, by Sehor Gayangos, continues, tlirough 
the industry of M. Dozy, to accumulate trustworthy materials for its 
accurate illustration in tho collection of original Arabic works on 
Spanish history. M. Dozy has also commenced their application to 
tho end for which they are being colIect('d in his Rechorehes sur 
I’Histoire Politique et Litterairc do rE.s 2 )agnc pendant le Moyen Ago; 
the first volume of which is 2 )ublishecl, and (contains a variety of 
interesting statements by both Christian and 1V1 oh am mac) an writers. 

Mohamniadan Law and Jurisprudence have been illusl rated by 
the continuation of M. Perron s translation of the work of Khalil Ibn 
Ishak, and Mr. Baillic’s- Law of Purchase and Sale, chiefly from tho 
Fatawa Alcingiri. The text and translation of the Algebra of Omar 
Alkhayani, by M. Woepeke, shows the Arabs to have far surpassed 
their masters the Greeks in this branch of matlienuLtics, and ilie .‘^amo 
superiority is claimed for them in general by M. Sedillot, in his 
Materiaux pour servir a ITIistoire comparcc dcs Sciences Mathe- 
mafiquQS chez Ics Grecs et Jes Orieiitaux. M. Woepeke has also 
published in the number of the Journal Asiatique last received the 
text and translation of two mathematical tracts, which j)ur{)ort to be 
translations from the Greek of Euclid, the originals of wdiicli ai’c lost. 
Various publications, texts, and translations of Arabic works, espe- 
cially on Grammar and Lexicology, have been printed on the Con- 
tinent, which time will not allow mo to notice in detail ; but which 
prove the great interest taken everywhere, except in England, in this 
department of Oriental literature. I cannot, however, dismiss tho 
subject without adverting to a work recently received from Vienna, 
the History of the Literature of the Arabs, by the indefatigable 
patriarch and pattern of orientalists the Baron von Hammer-Piirgstall, 
who after more than half a century of industry even more than 
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Oermaiii comes forward in bis sevenly*sixth year with two portly 
quarto volumes, constituting the first of a series of some ten or twelve 
volumes, in which the history of Arabic literature is to be narrated 
from its beginning in the century before Mohammed to the end of the 
twelfth century of the Hijra, or from the sixth to the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era. The two volumes now published comprise only 
the three first centuries of the Hijra, but they contain notices of 830 
authors, and short extracts from their compositions. We may judge 
from what is thus accomplished what remains to ho done, and we can 
only hope tliat the venerable author will have health and length of 
days to complete an undertaking which so worthily crowns the labours 
of a life devoted with never-failing zeal and inexhaustible enthusiasm 
to the literature of the Moliainmadan world. 

Continental scholars have not been neglectful of the other prin- 
cipal division of the Moliainmadan races — the Turks ; and we have an 
anthology yuihlished by Peifer at Hirschberg, in Silesia, and the 
Bibliothcquo crHistorions Orientaux of Boresina, the first part of 
which contains the Shaihani-nama, a history of the Mongols, and Uie 
second a Tatar translation of the Jami-al-Tawarikh ; the following 
volumes will continue the illustrations of the early history of the 
Turk tribes. It cannot but ho thought somewhat extraordinary that 
so long and so intimately as thi.s country has been connected politi- 
cally with the Ottoman empire, such a total neglect should have been 
exliihited of the Turkish language and literature : we have been 
hitherto dependent, even for personal communication with the officers 
of the Government, to Greek or Syrian dragomans, or more correctly 
Tarjunian or translators, and although some few years since a move was 
made by the British Government to provide a less exceptionable class 
of qualified interpreters, the project has been but imperfectly carried 
out, and the most confi<Iential communications are still at the mercy 
of foreigners wdio are not even British subjects. As to the literature, 
for any information on that subject wo must repair to Paris, St. 
Petersbiirgh. or A^icnna*. Wc have no later history of the Turks even 
than that of Knolles, which is now 150 years old, and which, not- 
withstanding Dr. Johnson’s panegyric, can scarcely bo regarded as an 
authority, as the writer understood neither Arabic nor Turkish. Yet 
in all probability a proposal to publ\^h in an abridged form a transla- 
tion of Von Hammer’s great History of the Turks would meet with 
no encouragement from the representatives of the reading public, 
the publishers and booksellers. 

A like apathetic indiflerence prevails in this country with regard 
to ^he less Important but not valueless or uninteresting forms of 
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oriwtal speech that are current on the confines of Turkey, Russia, and 
Pefsia. As observed by the latest editor and translator of the 
Armenian chronicle of Moses of Chorene, Professor De Florival, the 
brothers VVhiston, above a century ago, astonished the learned world 
by their translation of the Armenian chronicle ; but there the effort 
ceased, and Armenian has had no subsequent attraction for English 
orientalists. Georgian is equally untouched. The name of Ossetic is 
scarcely known, although its affinity to Sanscrit renders it a peculiarly 
interesting Caucasian dialect. For all these we must refer to Con- 
tineiiLil scholars. Something more has been eft'ected in Syriac through 
the industry of the Rev. Mr. Cureton and Or. Lee, but they liave 
worthy competitors abroad in Professor Bernstein of Breslau, and 
Professor Thullberg of Upsala in Sweden. 

Thanks to the enlightened policy of the Court of Directors of tho 
East India Company, which encourages every feasible attempt to 
render the various languages of India acquirable by their servants, 
and to make the various races of India known to all the world in 
their past as well as prosout social comlition, through their literature, 
their institutions, their laws, their traditions, tlieir remains, we make 
a bettor figure iu all that relates to tJio Plindus especially, than in 
what concerns the Mohammadan people, whether natives of India or 
of other countries of the East. In this country the publication of tho 
text of tho Rig-veda, tho first and mofet important of the four Vedas 
or Scriptural authorities of the Hindus, constitutes an epoch in the 
history, not only of the Hindu religion, hut in that of the religious 
systems of the whole ancient world. The first volume is printed, tho 
second is advanced ; it will be completed in two, or at most three, 
more volumes. Tho second Veda also, the Yajur-veda, is in progress. 
The Rig-veda is printed entirely at -the cost of the Company, and they 
contribute liberally to that of the Yajur. They have, it is true, been 
obliged to avail themselves of the service of Gorman scholars as 
editors, the Rig Veda being printed at Oxford under the editing of 
Dr. Maximilian Muller, and the Yajur under that of Dr. Albrecht 
Weber, at Berlin; but they are entitled to the credit of preserving 
these venerable works from destruction, and of placing them within 
the reach of European erudition, as withou^their aid it is not likely 
that these Vedas'would ever have been printed. Of tho third, or Sania 
Veda, a portion, constituting its text, was printed by the Oriental 
Text Society some years since, from a MS. furnished by tho Rev. Mr. 
Stevenson; and a translation, by the same, was published by tho 
Translation Fund Committee. But a more carefully prepared edition, 
with a German translation, and a copious glossary, has been more 
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recently published at Gottingen by Professor Benfey. The fourth 
Veda, the Atharva, has not yet found an editor. Supplementary 
works, illustrative of the texts of the Vedas, have been published on 
the Continent, particularly the Nirukta, an original glossary and 
comment, by Professor Roth, of Tiibingen, who is the author of several 
learned dissertations on the literature and history of the Vedas, pub- 
lished in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, and other 
literary periodicals. In his Etudes sur les Hymnes du Rig Veda, and 
his Essai sur lo Mythe des Ribhavas, Professor Novo, of Louvain, has 
speculated upon the early periods of Hindu society in a strain which, 
although porliaps not always incontrovertible, is rccommondablo, by 
its general corroctness and its animated eloquence, to the perusal of 
those who dc not make the subject a study, but who would willingly 
receive some information respecting it. There still remains, however, 
a vast body of literature subsidiary to the texts of the Vedas, the 
investigation of which is essential to their being rightly and thoroughly 
understood, and which oiler a field not easily exhausted to the dili- 
gence of rising Sanscrit scholars. When, however, the texts of the 
Rig and Yajur Vedas are completed, we shall be in the possession of 
materials sufficient for the safe appreciation of the results to bo derived 
from them, and of the actual condition of the Hindus, both political 
and religious, at a date coeval with that of the yet earliest known 
records of social organisation — long anterior to the dawn of Grecian 
civilisation — prior to the oldest vestiges of the Assyrian em2>iro yet 
discovered — cotomporary probably with the oldest Hebrew writings, 
and posterior only to the Egyptian dynasties, of which, however, we 
yet know little except barren names; whilst the Vedas gi^ us 
abundant information respecting all that is most interesting in the 
contemplation of antiquity. They give us also reason to think Hiat 
all speculation with regard to the origin of the religious systems of 
the ancient world, has been hitherto constructed upon unstable foun- 
dations; and (limiting' their results within a narrower sphere) they 
establish the important fact, that the belief and practices of the people 
of India in the present day have no warrant from those writings upon 
which they have hitherto maintained them to be based. The religion 
of the Vedas and that of Ae Brahmaiiical Hindus of the present day 
are totally different things. Enough has already assumed a European 
garb to justify these assertions, although we must have the whole 
before us before we can venture to affirm positively, before we can 
justly appreciate all the results which a thorough acquaintance with 
the originals is likely to establish: a few years will probably enable 
us to form a safe and sound judgment. The first part of the Rig 
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Veda, the portion of the text in print, has been translated and pub- 
lished by myself. M. Langlois, of Paris, has published a French 
translation of the whole. German criticism is not satisfied with 
eitKer of oiir performances, and we shall no doubt soon have 
a version in that language more congenial to the speculative spirit 
whipb renders German scholars such unsafe guides, in spite of their 
un4|uestioned learning and indefatigable industry. 

Sanscrit literature in other departments has not been very assi- 
duously cultivated in this country. The text and translation of a 
drama — the Vikramorvasi — have Wn printed; the text by Professor 
Williams, the translation by Mr. Cowell. A very useful work, a 
dictionary (English and Sanscrit), has been published by Professor 
Williams, which will be a great help, not only to the study of the 
language, but to translators of European works, and of the sacred 
Scriptures especially, not only into Sanscrit, but also into the verna- 
cular Indian dialects, which depend entirely upon Sanscrit for the 
expression of new and unfamiliar ideas. At Paris, the excellent 
edition of the Ramayaiia, edited by Professor Gorresio, and published 
at the expense of the King of Sardinia, is completed in five handsome 
volumes, to which the editor has added two of his Italian translations. 
The text of the Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsomely printed, 
is in progress at Berlin, edited by Dr. Goldstiicker, who has also 
engaged to publish a translation of the Mahabharata, and, in concert 
with mj^elf, a new edition of my Dictionary, to be published at Berlin. 
At Breslau Professor Stenzler has reprinted the text of the Laws of 
Yajnavalkya — the text of the work well known in India as the 
Mitakshara, the chief legal authority everywhere, except in Bengal ; 
and from Leipsic we have just received a new Sanscrit Grammar by 
Professor Bcnficy. An interesting series of works has been printed 
at Athens, in which wo have the two most perfect forms of speech 
brought into friendly contact, Sanscrit and Greek ; and the language 
of Homer and Herodotus is employed to interpret that of Bhartri 
Hari and Vyasa. A Greek gentleman, a man of letters, Demetrius 
Galanus, lived many years and died at Benares during his residence 
there he amused bis leisure with the study of Sanscrit and the transla- 
tion of several Sanscrit works into classical Greek. On his death his 
papers were sent to Athens, where the translations of the Balabharata 
Itihasa Samuchchaya, the Bhagavad Gita, and Satakas of Bhartri-hari 
have been printed under the care of M. Typaldos, the Superintendent 
of the Public Library. The metamorphosis of Sanscrit into Greek 
presents nothing strange or unnatural. As illustrative of the present 
religious practices of the Hindus I may notice a series of delineations 
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by Madams Belnos; published und^r the patronage of the Couft pf 
Directnrs, representing the attitudes pf the Brahmans in the per- 
formance of their daily devotions ; attitudes we have most of us often 
witnessed, but of which a definite notion could be formed only threugh 
such a graphic description as this work supplies. 

Connected with the literature and religion of India is the continued 
investigation of the purport of those inscriptions in an early forip of 
the Nagari alphabet, which are found on columns and rocks, and in 
the excavated temples in various parts of India, as we look to them 
almost exclusively for the chance of clearing up the obscurity which 
envelops the condition of India between the Macedoniiin invasion and 
the first centuries after Christianity. Inscriptions on copperplatog; 
of which also numbers are fouml, afford valuable glimpses of the 
interval between the latter period and the Mohamnmdan conquest ; 
hut both classes still require further investigation. The last number 
of the Society’s Journal contains some interesting contributions from 
the older class of inscriptions from Ceylon and from Central ludia^ 
particularly from the remarkable Byddhigt structures at Sanchi, ne^r 
Bhilsa, where Major Cunningham has discovered the names of some of 
the first propagators of Buddhism. A more full account of his dis- 
coveries is on its way home, as well as a separate description, illustrated 
by numerous drawings by Lieut, Maisey, who has been employed by the 
Government of India especially to carry on inquiries into the monuments 
of antiquity, under instructions emanating from the Home Authorities. 

The last number also of the Journal of the Bombay Brauc^Society 
contains translations of inscriptions of the second class; one set, trans- 
lated by Major Jacob, containing further and valuable notices of the 
Chaliikya princes of Western India, and one translated by the Rev. 
Mr. Anderson, recording the succession of several princes of the 
Valahhi dynasty, of whose grants other similar records qccur, by 
which their origin may be traced to the second century. The ruins of 
their capital, Viilabhipura, have been lately discovered, and are 
described by Dr. Nicholson in our last Journal. The history of this 
state may, perl)aps, receive some additional illustration when the great 
Jain work, the Satrunjaya Mahatmya, the Golden Legend of tho 
Satrunjaya, or Girnar Mountain, shall have been translated. Of the 
Cave Temple Inscriptions some have been collected by Colonel Sykes 
and Mr. Stevenson, and many are published by Dr. Bird in big His- 
torical Researches, and translations of some of them"' have been 
attempted, but it may be doubted if we can yet place much reliance 
on either the transcripts or the translations. The former evidently 
require collation before they can bo satisfactorily interpreted. The 
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services of a scholar, well ^quaintcKi with Sanscrit and with the modi- 
fications of the Nagari alphabet found in India, are required, who may 
compare the transcripts with the originals on the spot, and verify or 
corre\;t them ; at the same time that he takes careful copies of such 
as have not yet been transcribed. We shall then be competent to 
determine whether they are capable of being translated in an intelli- 
gible and unexeeptionable manner. The inscriptions will then possibly 
sen^'e to explain, as well as be exjdained by, the very curious paintings 
which decorate the walls and roofs of the cave-temples of Ajunta, and of 
which) as far as they have survived the corrosive influences of time 
and exposure, copies taken by Captain Gill, under the authority of the 
Government of Madras, are still in the course of arri\al from India and 
are deposited at the India House. They have attracted the notice of 
several distinguished artists as specimens of art at an early date, 
about the beginning of Christianity, and they are full of interest as 
representations of manners and costume, and upon the whole as 
evidences of the predominance of Buddhism at the same period. In 
most of them the figures of Sakya Sin ha and of Buddhist teachers are 
conspicuous, and the incidents are probably taken from legends once 
current, perhaps still extant in Buddhist literature, of his miracles and 
adventures ; of the opposition he encountered and the encouragement 
he received. *In some of the paintings last received we have him 
blessing' elephants and horses, and healing the sick and giving sight 
to the blind. In one v.ory large painting wo have in one part of it 
the cerbmony of the Abhisheka, or royal inauguration, whilst the rest 
is occupied by a battle, in which the party overthrown appears to 
consist entirely of women who are assailed by men on foot, on horse- 
back, in boats, and on elephants, with swords, lances, bows and arrows, 
and^are defending themselves, not with those arms with which nature 
hai? endowed them, but with swords and spears, and clubs and mis- 
siles. Sooth to say, their natural defences are not of a very irresistible 
description, for they are represented mostly as hideous old hags, with 
shock heads of reddish hair. The existence of a Stri-rajya, or empire 
of women, is alluded to in the epic poems of the Hindus; but the site 
is usually placed in the north-east, or Asam and Butan, not in the 
south, where these paintings originate ; and we have no account of 
the martial propensities of the fair rulers or their subjects. 

Besides the laudable efforts which are being made in India to 
preserve the memorials of antiquity, very meritorious activity prevail^ 
there in the promotion of Sanscrit literature. Foremost amongst its 
results we may place the completion of a voluminous Sanscrit 
Lexicon, by Raja Radha Kant Deb, a natjve*gentleiuan of Caleatt^ of 
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the highest respectability, and well known as combining a devoted 
attachment to the institutions and religion of his country, withra 
liberal participation in all public measures for improving the education 
of his countrymen by the efficient cultivation of the English language, 
and European literature and science. Opposed, in some respects, to 
the party which Radha Kant represents, is an association in Calcutta 
called the Tatwa-bodhini Sabh4, or Truth-expounding Society, follow- 
ing out the views of Raja Rammohuti Rai and other reformers, and 
promoting them by the publication of original monotheistic works, the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, and other philosophical systems. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the venerable parent of all Asiatic Societies, begins, 
it is to be feared, to exhibit symptoms of advanced age; but the 
Journal continues to be published, and often contains papers of much 
interest. With the aid of the Bengal Government also the Society 
proceeds with the Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of original texts in 
an economical form, thus conferring upon Oriental literature an ines- 
timable boon, by placing within the reach of orientalists in Europe 
works which, as long as they exist in manuscript only, are either npt 
procurable at all, or are to be consulted only by a distant and expen- 
sive journey to London and Oxford, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. The 
example thus set by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta is about to be 
followed by that of Paris. At Benares, also, the most commendable 
activity is exhibited in connexion with the improvements of native 
education, under the intelligent and experieiiced supervision of Dr. 
Ballantyne, the Principal of the Benares College. To this wo owe the 
publication of the text and translation of an original Sanscrit Gram- 
mar, the Laghu Siddhanta Kanmudi, and the announcement of the 
publication of the great source of all Sanscrit grammar, the aphorisms 
of Paniiii, with the most celebrated commentaries. The main object 
of Dr. Ballautyne’s labours is, however, to familiarize the rising gene- 
ration of the Brahmans especially, with the philosophical doctrines of 
Europe in concurrence or contrast with their own metaphysics and 
logic, and with this view he has published Lectures on the Nyaya, 
Vedanta, and Sankhya systems, comparing their doctrines with those 
of Aristotle, Wheatley, Berkeley, and Mill, and the Sutras, or dog- 
matic principles of the six philosophical systems of India, both texts 
and translationsj the object being twofold — to make, on the one hand, 
those Brahmans who study Sanscrit solely or principally, aware that 
the subjects to wliich they attach most value are as well or better 
understood in Europe, and, on the other, to render those who are 
studying English conversant also with their own philosophical sys- 
tems : the two classes will then be able to discuss and compare their 
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respective notions, to the improvement of both, instead of being, as they 
fi))*e at present, mutually unintelligible. It is only by being doubly 
armed that the native English scholar can hope to exercise any influ- 
ence whatever upon his countrymen, or extend beyond his own person 
the benefits of enlightened cultivation. To expect to accomplish the 
difi^usion of knowledge in India through English alone, were as rea- 
sonable as to expect that a cripple, deprived of the use of both his 
legs, should hobble along upon a single crutch. 

Although not altogether idle, European scholars in India have not 
of late done much for Oriental literature; yet there is much to do, 
especially in consequence of the recent accessions to our territory; and 
grammars and dictionaries of the dialects of the Punjab and frontier 
districts are essential to the due discharge of public duty. The only 
recent contributions to the literature of these regions are a Dictionary, 
English and Punjabee, by Captain Starkey, and the translation of the 
Vichitra Ndtaka, one of the scriptural books of the Sikhs, by Captain 
Siddons. In the south, a new edition of Major Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary is in progress, as is a new dictionary of Telugu, by Mr. 
Charles Brown. To Mohammadan litei*ature an important contribu- 
tion has been commenced by Dr. Sprengcr, in a new and authentic life 
of Mohammad, of which the first part is published. The slackness of 
European exertion is in some degree compensated by the activity of 
native scholars, who are beginning to make abundant use of the agency 
of the press, of which they have learned the application from their 
English masters. Through the whole extent of the Company’s ter- 
ritories printing-presses have been set up, not only for the circulation 
of intelligence, or for missionary and educational objects, but for the 
multiplication and diffusion of standard literature. A great impulse 
haa been given to the publication of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani 
compoGiltions by the use of lithography, which is better suited to the 
characters of those languages than moveable types. Of the pro- 
ductions of the lithographic press, in little more than a twelvemonth, 
there have been recently sent to the library of the India House one 
hundred and thirteen works, executed at Agra, Delhi, Benares, Mee- 
rut, and Cawnpore. On former occasions, proportionably numerous 
works have been sent from Bareilly and Lucknow. Some of these 
are translations of English books; but the far greater number are the 
works that are most highly esteemed by the natives, the compositions 
of celebrated writers on grammar, logic, metaphysics, medicine, poetry, 
law, and religion. The Mohammadans especially have published a 
number of controversial works, in explanation and vindication of their 
creed, and various collections of their most venerated traditious. The 
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diepatch of books I have just alluded to included no fewei* than thrOe 
editions of the Koran, two with interlinear translations in tJrda. 
Now 1 remember the time when the Maulavis of Calcutta looked Upon 
the printing of the Koran as a profane desecration of the sacred 
volume, and were as jealous of its being translated into any vernacu- 
lar dialect as the Church of Rome ever was of the translation of the 
Bible into the vulgar tongue. In Bengal and the South of India a 
like active multiplication of popular wmiks, chiefly poetical, and 
translations from Sanscrit, is taking place. There is nowhere* much 
attempt at originality, but the constant employment of the press indi- 
cates a state of mental fermentation, which, like the Indian churning 
of the ocean, may in due season bring jewels to the surface — the gems 
of creative fancy and independent thought. 

Voyaging from India towards China, we meet with similar signs 
of the progi-css of improvement. The Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, printed at Singapore, is full of valuable information respecting 
the people, the languages, and literature of the Malay peninsula and 
adjacent islands. At Maulmain, the press is busy with educational 
works, in the language of Burma; and from Siam we have a new 
grammar of Siamese, by M. de Pallegoix, Vicar Apostolic in Siam, 
which is interesting not only from its inherent usefulness, but from its 
being printed at Bankok, the capital of Siam. In an appendix, the 
author adds a view of the state of Buddhism amongst the Siamese, 
and gives a list of the writings current in the kingdom. The religious 
works alone amount to three thousand six hundred and eighty- three 
volumes. In this country, a valuable contribution towards facilitating 
the acquirement of the language of the Malays has recently appeared 
in a dictionary of that language, in the Roman alphabet, by .Mr. 
Crawfurd, whose long and intimate acquaintance with the Eastern 
Archipelago, manifested in the important works he has heretofore 
published respecting them, furnishes ample assurance that the compi- 
lation will bo of essential service to those to whom a knowledge of 
Malay is an object of necessity or interest. At Java, the Transactions 
of the Batavian Society, which began more than half a century ago, 
have merged into the Tijdschrift voor Neerlandisch Indie, published 
in Holland, and relating entirely to the Dutch possessions in the 
Archipelago. The Government of Holland has of late years been muni- 
ficently liberal in its encouragement of publications illustrative of the 
philology, statistics, and policy of its Eastern territories; and works 
relating to them are Constantly put forth, unfortunately mostly 
in the Dutch language. The magnificent woA on Japan, the 
Nipon and Fauna Japonica of Colonel SiCbcld, which is another 
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example of the patronage of the Crown, is in German: the work is 
ySt (in finished. 

.T-he language and literature of China hare always enjoyed more 
consideration with foreign nations than our own; and France in par- 
ticular has almost monopolised this branch of Oriental cultivation. 
We* are not, it is true, wholly without Chinese? scholars, and we may 
boodt of two at least who have deserved and earned a European repu- 
tation, in Sir John Davis and Sir O. Staunton; but we may regret 
that they do not appear to have any worthy successors, now that they 
have acquired the privilege of reposing under their laurels. It is 
otherwise at Paris, although they have lately lost in M. Edouard 
Biot a distinguished Chinese scholar, who has left a valuable 
posthumous Work in his translation of the Chiii Li, or Institutes of the 
Chill, the administrative organization of the empire in the twelfth 
century (it is said) n.c., under the Chiu dynasty, the principles of 
which, according to the translator, still regulate the practice of the 
Government. M. Pavie has published the translation of the second 
v6lume of the San-koue-chi, or L'Histoire dcs Trois Royaumes; and 
M. Hervey, an account of Chinese horticulture anil agriculture, from 
the Encyclopedia of Agriculture, compiled under the orders of the 
Emperor Kion-lung. Those who are interested in the history of 
India, however, look with anxious anticipation to the translation by 
M. Jullien of the travels of Hwan Tsang in India in the sixth and 
seventh centuries: it is said to bo completed, but awaits some supple- 
mentary dissertations, as on the Buddhist chronology and the Con- 
cordance of Sanscrit and Chinese names. In the meantime, a frag- 
mentary memoir of Hwan Tsang, translated by M. Jullien, has been 
communicated by him to the French Academy, and is separately 
printed. It is of a very legendary — that is, of a very mendacious-— 
character, and is not calculated to inspire any prepossession in favour 
of the authenticity of Hwan Tsang’s travels. 

I have thus attempted to place before you what may be termed a 
bird’s-eye view of the principal contributions to Oriental literature 
during the last year or two. To have been more minute would have 
taxed your patience too severely, and I have been obliged to pass 
over many subjects of interest holding a subsidiary place, and espe- 
cially the shorter, but iiot Jess valuable, communications which have 
been printed in our oWn Journal, in the Journals of the branch 
Societies of Madras and Bombay, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and that of the Indian Archipelago, in the Journal Asiatique 
of Baris, the Zeitschrift of the Oriental Society of Germany, the 
Indiaehe Studien of Professor Weber, the Journal of the American 
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Oriental Society, and the Transactions of the Academies of Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and St. Petersburgh, — in all which valuable 
communications on subjects of Oriental literature are to be met .with, 
of the existence of which the public in this country is scarcely or ‘^not 
at all aware. As long as this is the case — as long as English Society 
is so incurious with respect to Oriental Literature — it need not be 
matter of surj^rise that the numbers and the labours of English 
Oriental scholars should ho overshadowed by the much more imposing 
array of Continental Orientalists. The healthy stimulus of public 
approbation is here almost wholly wanting. Yet it is not to be 
imagined that the Orientalists of France or Germany find in the public 
at large many more individuals than amongst ourselves to take a 
delight in the translated specimens of Arabian, Indian, or Chinese 
talent. The literary taste of the majority is no doubt much the same 
abroad that it is here. General readers, whether German or French, 
have also their David Gopperjields and Vanity F air highly flavoured 
fictions, which render the plain food of sober facts insipid and dis- 
tasteful to the intellectual appetite. Where, then, consists the 
difference? Why do the Continental presses teem with Oriental 
publications, texts, and translations, when in this country they cannot 
find a publisher ? We may trace it to various causes, and in a great 
degree to the encouragement given by foreign governments, not 
merely by actual pecuniary aid, but by the multiplication of profes- 
sorial chairs, and by the grant of personal distinctions to eminent 
Oriental scholars. The Government of this country has never been 
remarkable for the patronage of any description of literature, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that Oriental literature should have shared 
the general neglect \ the late administration of Lord John Russell, 
however, is entitled to the acknowledgments of our Society in Laving 
enabled us, by a liberal grant, to defray the cost of printing Colonel 
Rawlinson’s researches. A solitary instance of this nature forms no 
material exception, however, to the imputation of want of encourage- 
ment (»n the part of the Government as one cause of the inferiority of 
England to other countries in the cultivation of Oriental letters. 
A still more efficient cause, however, is the existence on the 
Continent of a literary, or perhaps I should say, a learned public, 
formed of a sufficient body of scholars and men of letters, who are 
engaged and interested in something better than the ephemeral litera- 
ture of the passing hour, or the circumscribed area of local and occa- 
sional topics — in the investigation of the productions of the human 
mind, in all times and in all countries — in the study of universal man. 
Sucl^a public we also ought to have. There is no lack amongst us 
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of men of scholarly attainments^ and of cultivated understandings^ Meho 
mi^ht be expected to interest themselves in the contemplation of every 
diversity of intellectual development. It has happened^ however, 
partly from the course of our early education, and partly frogi long- 
cherished prepossessions, that scholarship with us has rarely deviated 
from the beaten track of classical study, and has thought little worthy 
of Inattention except the literature of Greece and Rome. That the 
preference is well placed need not be disputed; but preference need 
not have been exclusiveness. Without in the least depreciating the 
superior excellence of Latin and Greek, men of studious habits and 
inquiring minds may be assured that they will find much to* reward 
research, much to gratify taste, much to interest, much to enlighten, 
in the languages and literature of the East. 



Ant. ^JL-^An Account of the Religion of the Khonds in Ofissa* 
By CArTAiN S. CilAiiTREg Macpiiehson, Madras Amy, 
late Agent for the Suppression of Meriah Sacrifice and 
Female Infanticide in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 


JThe following paper was presented by Captain Maepberson as 'further 
illustrating, and in some respects correcting, the notices contained In 
his paper on the subject printed in the seventh Volume of the Jniifnal. 
The information there given Wiis the result of some years’ personal 
observation among the Khonds^ an<l was of great value and interest; 
but, from tbe nature and novelty of our intercourse with that people, 
it was necessarily imperfect. Captain Macf)hersoii having subse- 
quently returned to the scene of his labours, prosecuted bis inquiries 
over a larger extent of country, ami among other portions of the 
Khond tribes. He thus collected additional important details, which 
he has now communicated to the Society.] 


Introduction. 

The Khonds^^tie of the Primitive Paces of India, Their Relation to 
the Governments^ and to the Zemindars of Orissa. Sources of 
Information respecting their Pdigion, 

When the people which spread the 13 rah mini cal religion and insti- 
tutions from tbe valley of tbe Ganges, extended them, by migration 
and conquest, over the Indian peninsula, large portions of tlic primitive 
population remained unsubdued and unconverted where physical cir- 
cumstances specially favoured their resistance to force and to the 
pressure of moral influences ; and, accordingly, numerous remnants of 
them are now seen, scattered widely under the most various aspects, 
and often under highly interesting relations to the dominant people. 

The physical conditions most favourable to the preservation of the 
aboriginal races were combined in high perfection and on a great scale 
in the portion of tbe north-eastern quarter of the peninsula nearly 
comprised between the Vindbya range on the north, the eastern chain 
of Ghauts, and a line connecting these drawn from the mouth of the 
Godavery to the centre of the valley of the Nerbudda; — a region 
composed of lofty and rugged mountains, impenetrable forests, swampy 
wojgdlands, and arid wastes, interspersed with extensive tracts of open 
and productive plain, and possessing a climate in many districts highly 
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pestilential, while, for strangeA, it is salubrious In the open country 
alone. In that territory, large remnants of no fewer than fiv*e peoples 
who •claim to be children of the soil — the Khonds, the Koles, the 
Sourahs, the Gonds, and the Bheels — have preserved, with ^rious 
degrees of purity and distinctness, their race, their institutions, their 
lang 4 .age, and their superstitions. Wholly or in part within it, king- 
doms were established by the Ooriya, the Telugii, the Mahratta, and 
the Rajpoot divisions of the Brahminical people; and between the 
ancient races and each of those kingdoms, strikingly contrasted in 
their genius and institutions, connexions have sprung up, the most 
diversified in their origins and their forms, but having one common 
tendency — towards the suppression and obliteration of the ancient 
and ruder by the more civilized people — worked out, consciously and 
unconsciously, through the gradual assimilation of manners, through 
proselytism to the Hindu or the Mahomedan faith, and through the 
fusion of races, notwithstanding every barrier of caste and custom. 

Of these Hindu kingdoms, the ancient state of Orissa was formed 
chiefly from the territories of three of the primitive 2 >ooples, the Khonde, 
the Koles, and the Sourahs. In the ninth century, when the dominion 
of Orissa was at its height, its great social features boro the same 
general relation to its geographical divisions which they now present ; 
and I conceive that, by briefly indicating tliose features and that rela- 
tion, I may best exhibit the main facts of the position in which the 
remnants of the primitive races, and of the Khond race in particular, 
have stood towards the couqueriiig peoj)lc. 

The Orissan form of polity may ho broadly defined to have been a 
despotic monarchy, limited by a military aristocracy, while theocratic 
influences predominated. The sovereigns of its historical dynasties, 
from A.:^. 473 to a.d. 1558, are celebrated for magnificence in their 
courts, and their public works ; as successful in their wars of aggres- 
sion ; as liberal promoters of learning and the arts ; and supcrstitiously 
devoted to the interests of their faith ; while their power was amongst 
the last in the peninsula which was overthrown by the Mahomedaus. 

The body of territorial nobles were highly elevated in respect of 
rank, power, an<l possessions. They all bore the title of Rajah. They 
held, generally in virtual indcpeudence, estates of great extent, yield- 
ing large revenues. From their exclusive relations with the unsub- 
dued portions of the primitive races, enabling them to command their 
wild valour, they considerable power. And they mainly 

wielded the great distinctive institution of Orissa— its Paiks^ or here^ 
ditary landed militia, aU army numbering from a hundred and fifty 
thousand to three hundred thousand foot soldiers. • 
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The Orissan hierarchy was the mos^ splendidly endowed in India; 
presiding; in the sixth century, over Bhuvaneswar, with its *six 
thousand shrines; and administering, from the twelfth century, the 
great pantheon of Jaggandth, at Puri, whose “sacred territory” was 
above a hundred miles in length. Its members, moreover, generally 
held the chief civil offices, both under the state and in the domains of 
the Rajahs. 

In the ninth century, the Orissan territory extended from the 
valley of the Ganges to the banks of the Godavery, measuring six 
degrees in latitude, while its average breadth was about three degrees 
of longitude; and the eastern chain of Ghauts, running at an average 
distance of seventy miles from the coast of Coromandel, traversed its 
whole length. From the eastern side of the great mountain range, its 
innumerable buttresses and offshoots spread over the adjacent plain to 
within a few miles of the sea. Upon the west, the range is generally 
supported by compact plateaux, series of broad ridges, and expanses 
of elevated plain; and thus the whole country is naturally divided, 
although by no distinct lines of demarcation, into an alpine, a sub- 
alpine, and a maritime region. 

The Maritime division extends along the whole sea-board, nearly 
’ four hundred miles in length, with an average breadth of fifteen miles. 
It is an open, salubrious, well peopled, and highly productive expanse, 
with the exception of several groups of barren hills, and a tract of 
marshy and wooded deltas intersected by lagunes. The open and 
fertile parts of this territory formed the state-domain of Orissa, and 
included a large portion of the religious lands. The wilder districts 
were partitioned into estates, or zemindaries, of very various value 
and extent. The primitive races were expelled from the whole of this 
seaward territory, save where they were permitted to linger in its 
sequestered and unhealthy tracts, occupying lands on half-servile 
tenures. 

The Sub- alpine region comprised above one-half of the entire area 
of the kingdom. It forms a vast expanse of hilly wastes, entangled 
forests, and rugged water- courses, exceedingly unhealthy, but inter- 
spersed with beautiful and fertile valleys, and occasionally broken by 
broad and productive plains. This region was divided into a large 
number of zemindaries, the domains of the titular rajahs of Orissa. 

These zemindaries vary from inconsiderable estates to territories of 
great dimensions, — ^petty principalities which have made a considerable 
figure in the modem history of the eastern division of the peninsula. 
The more important of them are possessed by families which trace 
theiit descent from the royal houses of Orissa, or from the principal 
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stocks of Rajputana. A considerable number were originally planted 
by ihe Orissan sovereigns along the bill-frontier of their state domalni 
for its protection from the incursions of the dispossessed races. Others 
wercr founded by great hereditary officers of revenue and justice, 
through the gradual conversion of their administrative into proprietary 
rights. Successful military chiefs and leaders of predatory bands, 
alsOj> occasionally carved out great domains for themselves and their 
followers. And, in some quarters, portions of the ancient population, 
where still unsubdued, formed zemindaries by inviting junior mem* 
bers of influential zemindary houses to become their Rajahs. 

The Zemindars were bound by their tenures under the state to 
maintain, and bring into the field, largo contingents of the national 
landed soldiery; to pay tribute, in some cases heavy, in some 
nominal ; to perform special services, both public, and personal to the 
sovereign ; and to receive at his hands investiture with their honours 
and domains. a 

The origin and spirit of the relation between the Zemindars and 
the^ landed militia of Orissa are plain. When the Hindus obtained, 
by force or fraud, a portion of territory from the primitive occupants, 
driving them back into the inner tracts of mountain and forest, the 
location upon it of a body of soldiers, holding lands on the condition 
of hereditary service, could alone give to the conquest security and 
value. The rivalries of the zemindars, and the terms of their tenures 
under the state, obliged them to maintain, and often to increase, that 
soldiery, even where the necessity in which it had originated ceased to 
exist. The zemindars stood to it simply in the relation of military 
patrons; while its chief officers, on whom they depended for the 
execution of every measure of defence or aggression, greatly influenced 
and often controlled their councils, 

^he aboriginal peoples have existed within the zemindaries in two 
distinct positions. 

In the more open tracts, they were generally reduced, as in the 
state domain, to a semi-servile condition ; the Khonds, for example, 
dwelling in petty hamlets, their services appropriated by the Rajah to 
supply himself and his officers with jungle produce, or assigned by 
him to particular villages or temples, and bearing the appellation of 
Vettiah,” or '^labouring without hire.” 

Amongst the rugged bases of the mountain chain, the aboriginal 
tribes, on their subjugation, did not fall into servitude, but became 
free subjects of the zemindars, cultivating the soil on the usual rent 
tenure, or living by military service, or enrolled amongst the landed 
militia. They have everywhere tended — and the process goes on 
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daily by ^be inoi^t curious steps — to become assimilated \q tbeir cou- 
querprs in manners and religion ; and the Khonds^ in particuJari bars 
form^ by intermixture with them new castes, many of whicU hofd a 
respectable place within the pale of Hindu sooiety, 

Lastly, — beyond the 'proper limits of the zemindaries— in the 
Alpine region, comprising the central ridges, the lofty plateaux, and 
the inner valleys of tlie chain of Gliauts, large portions of the primi- 
tive races remain imperfectly subdued, while some have maintained 
their independence against the utmost efforts of the Hindus. The 
zemindaries being interposed between this population and the stated- 
domain, the zemindars have had relations with it to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of the successive governments of Orissa, and have 
formed C'>nnexions with its several divisions, endlessly varied in their 
spirit and details, but generally upon equal terms, being founded upon 
a plain common interest — that of defence against aggression. In the 
quarter of the Kliond peoj)le, for example— the zemindars having been 
ever at feud w?th one another, and prone to resistance to the state, 
while the mountain tribes were exposed to attack by every adventurer 
who might hope to seize their lands — there have arisen between ^'ach 
zemindar and the cluster of unsubdued tribes bordering on his dongiin, 
alliances for mutual defence, in which, while the tribes have a part 
and rank distinctly subordinate, their independence is recognised and 
equal advantages are stipulated. 

Since the extinction of the native monarchy, the zemindar rajahs 
have acknowledged, in succession, the supremacy of Delhi, of the 
Mahratta power, and of our empire; but, secure in their mountain 
strongholds and pestilential climate, they have generally yielded to 
these governments a precarious and unfruitful allegiance, exercising, 
with few practical limitations, all the powers of independent sove- 
reignty, — reigning the haughty and uncontrolled despots of their 
wild domains, until, compelled by their revolts, we have penetrated 
their unexplored mountain barriers, assumed the territories of a few 
families, and bent others to our yoke. 

Of the primitive peoples, the Koles prevail in the northern divi- 
sion of Orissa, the Khonds in the middle portion, and the Sourahs in 
the south. The Khonds are now seen within the following ill-defined 
limits. Upon the eastern side they appear in the wilder tracts of the 
Ganjam district bordering upon the Chilka Lake, and touch in that 
quarter the coast of the Bay of Bengal. On the north-west, they are 
found on the boundaries of Gondwana, in long. 83^; while on the west, 
they extend to an unknown distance within the unsurveyed frontier of 
the Nagpore state. They are found as far south os Bu^tar, in lat. 
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40"| tbe of Pftlcpncjft, ift the district, 

jfl possessed by A Khopd chief. On the south, the Kbouds Are replaced 
in the jsemindary of Pedda Kimedy, in the Gaujam district, hy the 
Somah race, >Fhich ie said thenceforward ^feueraHy te occupy the 
eastern acclivities of the Ghauts to the Godavery, To the north, fifty 
miles beyond the Mabauadi, in the meridian of Boad, the Kbonds 
are.ii>ccoeded by the Kole people. On the pprth*east, they are found 
high in Cuttack; while •Sourahs (not identified with the Sourahs pf 
the south) inhabit there the inferior ridges of the Ghauts. 

The British Goveminent first came into immediate contact with 
the mountain Khonds in 1835, whilst engaged in military operations 
for the reduction of the zemindary of Goomsur, in the Ganjam district, 
whose rajah had rebelled, and taken refuge amongst them. Upon the 
completion of those operations, in 1837, I was employed in surveying 
a portion of the newly acquired district, and thq unexplored tracts 
around it. In performing that duty, I was enabled to obtain a con- 
siderable amount pf information respecting the language, manners, 
institutions, and religion of the Khonds, then almost entirely un- 
km^wn. That information, professedly .very incomplete, was embodied 
in a report, written by order of the Madras Government in June, 
1841, and afterwards printed by the Government of India; and a dis- 
tinguished member of this Society then did me the honour to present 
to it the portion relating to the Khond religion which was published 
in the Society’s Journal. When I returned to the Khond country 
in that year,’ as an Assistant to the Agent of the Government in the 
Ganjam district, I found that I had previously visited only the tribes 
belonging to one of the twp great antagonist sects into which the 
Khonds are divided, and that I had, thence, erroneously described the 
tenftts and observances of that sect as constituting the whole system 
of the Khond religion. My present object is to correct tliat error 
from the information which I have been enabled to obtain during my 
long subsequent connexion with the people as a subordinate, or the 
chief. Agent of the Government for ihe suppression amongst them of 
the practices of Human Sacrifice and Femole Infanticide. 

The Khond religion exists in oral traditions alone, and the priest- 
hood by which the^se arp preserved is neither hereditary nor strictly 
organised as a profession j nevertheless, the ceremonials of the gOfls, 
composed of rites, invocations, hymns, legends, and recitals, form a 
repository of materials, doctrinal and ritual, from which the maiu 
outlines and spirit pf the superstition may he authentically deduced. 
And, through inquiries systematically addressod to the best ioformed 
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priests and laymen whose full confidence has been gained, the doc- 
trines which do not naturally find a place in the ceremonials, and. all 
the details of these, may be ascertained. Still, with respect to every 
portion of the following account of the Khond superstition, I beg 
that, in addition to the obvious difiiculty, under any circumstances, of 
ascertaining and describing from oral statements the opinions, feelings, 
and sentiments which constitute a system of religion, the following 
special sources of error may be kept in view. Only the loading 
ideas, the chief formalities, and the most familiar and significant 
expressions of this religion are distinctly fixed in the minds even of 
the best informed of its rude professors. The details of doctrines and 
of rites, of legends and narratives, vary in every district, and even 
in diflerent parts of the same district; according as the population 
belongs to one or other of the two great antagonist sects, and accord- 
ing to the fancies of the officiating priests. Upon many subjects, for 
instance, there are many different legends, all equally current and 
equally believed, so that the one which I give is to be considered 
merely as a sample of those that exist. And hence, in the attempt to 
present in exact language and a systematic form, a body of traditional 
ideas, I fear that I have, perhaps unavoidably, imparted to the Ab- 
ject an appearance of theoretical completeness and consistency which 
does not strictly belong to it. 

I have to add, that these descriptions are drawn exclusively from 
the Khond country of the zemindary of Goomsur, and from those 
^ portions of the zemindaries of Boad, Duspullah, Souradah, and some 
neighbouring tracts with the usages of which I am best acquainted. 

All the principal legends, hymns, and recitals were taken down 
by me as they were spoken or intoned by well informed priests or 
laymen in the Khond language, and, on account of my imperfect 
knowledge of that language, translated line by lino into Oorjya and 
Hindustani by persons highly qualified for the task. My late very 
able and deeply lamented friend. Dr. Cadenhead, who was Principal 
Assirdant in the Orissan Hill Agency, and a perfect master of the 
Khond language, also obtained these legends in it, in many cases from 
sources distinct from mine, and collated my versions with his own 
made directly from the originals. And lastly, to obtain the inesti- 
mable advantage of Dr. Cadenhead’s mature views upon every part 
of this attempt to describe the Khond religion, 1 sent a draft of it to 
him in India, which I received back enriched with comments upon 
every point on which he differed from me, or upon which he could 
fbdd to my information, either from his own sources or by communi- 
catjpg with the late Soonderah Sing Deo, the Hindu gentleman who 
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was principal native assistant to the Agency, and whose services in 
thrft capacity cannot be overrated. 

SectioiJ I. — The Relioious Doctrines op the Kiionds. 

Doctrines common to all the Tribes. 

There is one Supreme Being, self-existing, the source of Good, and 
Creator of the LTniverso, of the inferior gods, and of man. This 
divinity is called in some districts, Boora Ponnu, or the God of Light ; 
in others, Bella Pennu, or the Sun God ; and the sun and the place 
from which it rises be3^ond the sea are the chief seats of his 
presence. 

Boora Pennu, in the beginning, created for himself a consort, who 
became Tari Pennu, or the Eartli Goddess, and the source of Evil. 
Ho afterwards created the Earth. As Boora Pennu walked upon it 
with Tari, ho found her wanting in affectionate compliance and atten- 
tion as a wife,^ and resolved to create from its substance a new being, 
Man, who should render to him the most assiduous and devoted 
service, and to form from it also every variety of animal and vegetable 
life necessary to man’s existence. Tari was filled with jealousy, and 
attempted to prevent his purpose, but succeeded only so far as to 
change the intendo<l order of creation. In tlie words of a generally 
received legend; — “Boora Pennu took a handful of earth and threw 
it behind him to create man ; but Tari caught it ere it fell, and cast it 
on one side, when trees, herbs, flowers, and every form of vegetable 
life sprang up, Boora Pciinu again threw a handful of earth behiinl 
him ; but Tari caught it in like manner and cast it into the sea, wlien 
fish and all things that live in water were generated. Boora threw a 
thir^ handful of earth behind him, which also Tari intercepted and 
flung aside, when all the lower animals, wild and tame, were formed. 
Boora cast a fourth handful behind him, which Tari caught and throw 
up into the air,. when the feathered tribes and all creatures which fly 
were produced. Boora Pennu, looking round, perceived what Tari 
had done to frustrate his intentions, and laying his hand upon her 
head to prevent her further interference, ho took up a fifth handful of 
earth and placed it on the ground behind him; and from it the human 
race were created. Tari Pennu then placed her hands over the earth, 
and said, ' Let these beings you have made, exist ; you shall create no 
more!’ Whereupon Boora caused an exudation of sweat to proceed 

‘ There are various accounts given of the nature of Tari’s neglect — one of the 
most generally received beiug that she refused to scratch the back of Boora's m efc 
when requested to do so. 
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from his body, collected it in his hand, and tbfeir it around, sayings 
^ To all that I have created ! * and thenee arose love, and sex, and the 
continuation of species.” 

The creation was perfectly free from moral and p|i3rBical evil. 
Men enjoyed free intercourse with the Creator, They lived without 
labour upon the spontaneous abundance of the earth ; they enjpyed 
ever 3 rthing in common, and lived in perfect harmony and peace. 
They went unclothed. They had power to move not only on the 
earth, but through the air and the sea. The lower animals were all 
perfectly innocuous. 

The Earth Goddess, highly incensed at the love shown towards 
man th<is cre'ated and endowed, broke into open rebellion against 
Boora, and resolved to blast the lot of his new creature by the intro- 
duction into the world of every form of moral and physical evil. 
She instilled into the heart of man every variety of moral evil, 
“ sowing the seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploughed field,” and 
at the same time introduced every species of physical evil into the 
material creation — diseases, deadly poisons, and every element of dis- 
order. Boora Pennu, by the application of antidotes, arrested and 
held in abeyance the elements of physical evil; but ho left man 
perfectly free to receive or to reject moral evil. 

A few individuals of mankind entirely rejected evil, and remained 
sinless; the rest all yielded to its power, and fell into a state of 
universal disobedience to tho Deity, and fierce strife with one another. 
Boora immediately deified tho sinless few without their suffering 
death, saying to them — Become ye gods, living for ever and seeing 
my face when ye will ; and have power over man, who is no longer 
my immediate care.” Upon the corrupted mass of mankind, Boora 
Pennu inflicted high moral penalties ; and let loose the myriad forms 
of physical evil by the withdrawal of the antidotes which hack arrested 
them. He entirely withdrew his face and his immediate guardianship 
from mankind. He made all who had fallen subject to death; and he 
further ordained that, in future, every one who should commit sin, 
should suffer death as its consequence. Universal discord and war 
prevailed, so that all social and even family ties were broken up. 
All nature became thoroughly tainted and disordered. The seasons 
no longer held their regular course; the earth ceased to bear spon- 
taneously fruit fit for the food of man, and became a wilderness of 
jungle, rocks, and mud. Diseases and death came upon all creatures; 
snakes became venomous; many flowers and fruits grew poisonous; 
and many animals became savage and destructive. Man now went 
cloj^hed, lost the power of moving through the air and the sea, and 
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sank into a state of abject suffering and degradation. Thus the 
elements of good and evil were thoroughly commingled in man^ and 
throughout nature. Meanwhile, Boora and Tari contended for supe- 
riority in fierce conflict; their terrible strife raging throughout the 
earth, the sea, and the sky; their chief weapons being mountains, 
meteors, and whirlwinds.* 

Up to this point, the Khonds hold the same general belief; but 
from it, they divide into two sects directly opposed upon the great 
question of the issue of the contest between Boora and his rebel con- 
sort, involving the whole subject of the practical relation between the 
two antagonist powers with reference to man, the source and subject 
of their strife. 

The sect of Boora believe that ho proved triumphant in the contest, 
and, as an abiding sign of the discomfiture of Tari, imposed the cares 
of childbirth upon her sex. Her rebellious will, however, her activity 
as the source of evil, and her malignant hostility towards man, remain 
unabated, and are ever struggling to break forth; but she is so com- 
j)leteJy subjected to control, that she is employed as the instrument of 
Boora’s moral rule, being permittc<l to strike only where he, as the 
omnipotent ruler of the universe, desires to punish. 

The sect of Tari hold, upon the other hand, that she remained 
unconquered, and still maintains the struggle with various success. 
'I’hey fully recognise the general supremacy of Boora as the creator of 
the world, and the solo source of good, invoking him first on every 
occasion ; but they hold that his power, exerted both directly and 
through the agency of the inferior gods, is insufficient for the effectual 
protection of men when Tari resolves to inflict injury or destruction ; 
and, moreover, while they regard Tari as the original source of evil 
alone,, they nevertheless believe tluit she has practically power to 
confer every form of earthly benefit, both hy abstaining from the 
prevention of the good which flows from Boora, and by directly 
bestowing blessings. 


Doctrines of the sect of Boora. The three classes of Inferior Gods, 
Ideas rejecting the Soul, The Judgment of the Dead. 

Boora Pennu, say his sect, resolved that, for his own honour, his 
work should not be lost, but that man should be enabled to attain to 

* The comet of 1843 was watched by the Khonds with the most intense interest 
—each of the opposite parties regarding it as a new and prodigious weapon in the 
hand of that deity to which their own worship was chieliy paid. 
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a state of moderate enjoyment upon earth, and to rise after death, 
through the practice of virtue, to a state of beatitude and partial 
restoration to communion with his Maker. To accomplish these 
purposes, Boora created a subordinate divine agency, in addition to 
that of the first sinless men who, when deified, were made guardians 
of man ; and he appointed all the inferior gods to carry out the first 
object, one excepted, to whom was assigned the duty of administering 
justice to the dead. It was the office of all these gods to regulate the 
powers of nature for the use of man, to instruct him in the arts 
necessary to life, and to protect him against every form of evil. It 
was ordained, however, that men should obtain earthly blessings, in 
dispensing which the inferior gods are vested with a large discretion, 
only through seeking their favour by worship with the ofTorings 
which they desire, and which are their food ; wdiile it was specially 
provided that, as a standing acknowledgment that worship is due of 
right to Boora and Tari alone, and is paid to the lower gods only 
with their express sanction, the names of the two great divinities 
shouhl be first invoked at every ceremonial. 

The inferior gods are divisible into two classes, distinguished by 
their origin, their attributes, and the scope of their duties and 
authority. 

The gods of the first class sprang from Boora and Tari. They 
are unchangeable and not subject to dissolution, and have a general 
jurisdiction, while the offices of all save the J iidge of the Dead, cor- 
respond exactly to the primary wants of mankind under their now 
lot. The first necessity of that lot was, that man should live by 
labour upon the soil; and, accordingly, the duty assigned to the 
three first deities, is, to teach the art of agriculture, and to regulate 
the functions of nature necessary to its practice. It is the office of 
the first of these gods to send rain ; of the second, to give ne«w vegeta- 
tion and the first-fruits; of the third, to give the increase, and to send 
gain in every shape. These deities 'delivered from Boora to man the 
seeds of all useful plants, taught him to clear the jungle, to make 
ploughs, to yoke oxen, to know the seasons, and to suit the seeds to 
various soils. It was necessary also, that man should subsist in part 
by the chaco, and a god was provided to instruct him in the arts 
connected with the pursuit of game, and to lay down rules for its 
practice. The next condition of man’s new lot was, that he .should 
live in a state of constant strife; and a God of War was accordingly 
provided to teach the art of war, and to prescribe the laws for carry- 
ing it on and for making peace. The establishment of boundaries 
w|iS necessarily a primary want of a population composed of hostile 
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tribes subsisting by agriculture and the cbace ; and to meet it^ a God 
of Boundaries was created.^ 

These six deities, then, were created to meet the primary wants 
of man on earth after the Introduction of evil, namely : — 

1. Pidzu Peunu — The God of Rain. 

2. Boorbi Pennu — The Goddess of New Vegetation and First 

Fruits. 

3. Pitterri Pennu — The God of Increase, and of gain in every 

shape. 

4. Klambo Pennu — The God of the Chaco. 

5. Loha Pennu — The God of War (literally the Iron Go^l). 

6. Sundi Pennu — The God of Boundaries. 

To which is to bo added, as an inferior god of the first class : 

7. Dinga Pennu — The Judge of the Dead; who will be described 

hereafter. 

The titles of these gods vary in different localities; and between 
the Jthvee who preside over the functions of nature, there is a partial 
community and interchange of functions. They are invoked next 
after Boora and Tari at every ceremonial. 

Next ill rank to this class of inferior gods is the class of deified 
sinless men of the first age. They are the tutelary gods of tribes and 
branches of tribes. Like the first olass of gods, they are unchangeable 
and immortal ; but they have only a local, or rather tribal juris- 
diction. Their aid is supplicated when any common <langcr threatens 
a tribe ; and they are invoked at every ceremonial after the inferior 
gods of the f^st class. 

The third class of inferior deities are sprung from the gods of the 
first two classes. They are the strictly minor and local deities of the 
Khonds.* They are the tutelary gods of every spot on earth, having 
power over the functions of nature which operate there, and over 
everything relating to human life in it. Their number is unlimited. 
They fill all nature, in which no power or object, from the sea to the 
clods of the field, is without itn deity. They are the guardians of 
hills, groves, streams, fountains, paths, and hamlets, and are cognizant 
of every human action, want, and interest, in the locality where they 
preside. 

The following are the chief of this class of gods : — 

1. Nadzu Pennu — the Village God. 

2. Soro Pennu — the Hill God. 

' In some parts of the country, the God of Boundaries is placed first in the 
class of minor local deities. 
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3. Jori Pennu — the God of Streams. 

4. Idzu Pennu — the Family or House God. 

5. Moonda Pennu — the Tank God. 

6. SoQgn Pennu — the God of Fountains. 

7. Gossa Pennu — the Forest God. 

8. Kootti Pennu — the God of Ravines, 

i). Bhora Pennu — the God of New Fruits, produced on 
trees or shrubs. 

Such is the subordinate divine agency to which the care of man’s 
temporal interests was entrusted. 

Before describing the office and attributes of the god to whom the 
determination of the destiny of men after death was committed — the 
God of Justice to the Dead — it seems necessary to state the ideas of 
the Khonds respecting the constitution of the soul of man. Mill are 
endowed with four souls. First, there is a soul which is capable of 
beatification and restoration to communion with Boora. Secondly, 
there is a soul which is attached to some tribe upon earth, and ro-Vorn 
for ever in that tribe, so that, upon the birth of every child, the priest 
declares, after inquiry, whicli of the members of the tribe has returned. 
Thirdly, there is a soul which endures the suflerings inflicted as the 
punishment of sin, and perforins the transmigrations imposed on that 
account. This soul, moreover, lias.thc power of temporarily quitting 
the body at the will of a god, leaving it weakened, languid*, sleepy, 
and out of ordei. Thus, when a man becomes a priest, this soul 
always leaves his body for a time, to hold an interview with and 
receive instructions from the god who has appointed him his minister j 
and when, by the aid of a god, a man becomes a tiger (a subject after- 
wards adverted to), this, 1 believe, is the soul which animates the 
bestial form. Fourthly, there is a soul which dies on the dissolution 
of the body. 

Dinga Pennu, a name of unknown meaning, is the Judge of the 
Dead. Like the other inferior gods of the first class, he sprung 
from Boora and Tari, is unchangeable and immortal, and has general 
jurisdiction. 

Dinga Pennu resides upon a great rock, or mountain, called Grippa 
Valli, or the Leaping Rock, in the region beyond the sea, from which 
the sun rises. The Leaping Rock is perfectly smooth and exceedingly 
slippery, like a floor covered with mustard seed,” and a black un- 
fathomable river flows around it. To it the souls of men speed straight 
after death, and it derives its name from the desperate leaps which 
they are compelled to make to reach and secure a footing upon its 
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surface,' which they constantly fail to do, aiid so break limbs or 
knock out eyes, contracting deformities which they generally com- 
municate to the next bodies they animate. Upon that rock sits 
Dinga, engaged day and night in writing on it a history of every 
man’s actions towards gods and towards men, during every life passed 
upon earth; in receiving the souls of the dead; registering their 
coimn^; casting up each man’s account of good and evil ; passing 
sentonco according to desert, and dispatching the shades by troops to 
fulfil his perfectly just and inflexible awards. The plan of retributive 
justice which Dinga administers is, in a word, this. If he judges 
that a soul has acquired by virtuous conduct a claim to beatification, 
he permits it at once to pass among the blessed 8i)irits; but if, on the 
other hand, he judges that it has failed to establish that claim, he 
recommits it to earth for further probation, after such detention in 
Grip^ Valli as he thinks proper to inflict; sending the soul to be 
reborn in the tribe to which it belongs, and to suffer in a new life 
penalties proportioned to its guilt. 

SThe punishments which Dinga Pennu inflicts on souls released 
from suspense in Grippa Valli include every species of earthly suffer- 
ing, bodily and mental. Of these penalties it may be observed, that, 
amongst diseases, epilepsy is the most dreaded; — that poverty is 
peculiarly feared by a people among whom reduction to dependence 
involves the loss of many social rights and honours, even tainting the 
))lood so as to exclude descendants from succeeding to the office of 
chief ; — that the want or the death of male offspring is*regarded as a 
punishment of the heaviest kind; and that the being born with a 
bodily defect is a calamity exceedingly felt by people whose first 
prayer for their offspring is that they may be brave and beautiful. 
But po punishment is considered so terrible as the curse of base moral 
qualities,* such as cowardice or falsehood, which bring public infamy 
upon their possessor and his tribe. 

From the following catalogue of Khond virtues and vices, the 
general spirit of the justice administered by the Judge of the Dead 
may be inferred. 

The chief sins are — 

1. To refuse hospitality, or to abandon a guest. 

2. To break an oath or promise, or to deny a gift. 

3. To speak falsely, except to save a guest. 

• 4. To break a solemn pledge of friendship. 

5. To break an old law or custom. 

6. To commit incest. 
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7. To contract debts, tho payment of which is ruinous to a 

man's tribe, which is responsible for the engagement of 
all its members. 

8. To skulk in time of war. 

9. To betray a public secret. 

Whoever commits any of these sins will be born again afflicted 
with disease, with poverty, and probably with mental qualities which 
will make him infamous. 

The chief virtues, on tho other hand, are the opposites of these 
sins ; and amongst them are besides : — 

1. To kill a foe in public battle. 

2. To fall in public battle. 

3. To bo a priest. 

And, amongst the sacrificing tribes, 

4. To be a victim to the Earth Goddess. 


To the soul of any one who shall observe strictly any one of the 
great virtues, while he shall not be guilty of any one of the great sins, 
it is considered that the Judge of the Dead will award a place amongst 
the beatified. 

The beatified souls of men enjoy immediate communion with all 
the gods ; they are in rank little inferior to the minor gods, live with 
them, and much after their fashion. Every tribe invokes the souls of 
deceased ancestors in endless array at every ceremonial, after invoking 
tho minor gods ; and they especially remember those of men renowned 
for good or great actions, as for reclaiming waste lands, for extra- 
ordinary bravery, for wisdom in council, or for remarkable integrity 
of life. They believe that beatified souls, although wholly without 
power, may act as intercessors witli some of the gods, as with Dinga 
Pennu, on the one point of inducing him to restore lost relatives 
speedily to their homes. 

Such are the chief doctrines which are held by tho sect which 
worship Boora Pennu in chief — and are shared, with differences 
which will be explained, by tho followers of Tari, Boora is wor- 
^shipped, with the ceremonies which will be detailed hereafter, at 
social festivals held periodically by tribes, branches of tribes, and 
villages; his followers, while they assign to him the highest prece- 
dence as the omnipotent god, never failing to invoke Tari with deep 
41WO and reverence as the second power. 
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LoctHne% of the eect of Tari, Origin of Human Sacrifice. 

The sect of Tari share, generally, all the doctrines of that of 
Boora respecting his purpose of providing a partial remedy for the 
consequences of the introduction of evil, and the creation of an inferior 
divine agency to effect that purpose. But, whereas the sect of Boora 
coj[iceive that he perfectly accomplished his intentions, that of Tari 
hold that her opposition prevented his doing so with respect to the 
earthly lot of man, while, however, they believe that he carried out 
his purpose respecting the destiny of his soul after death. 

The sect of Tari ascribe to her, exactly as that of Boora do to him, 
the elevation of man from the state of barbarous degradation into 
which he fell upon the introduction of evil, by making the disordered 
earth fit for cultivation, and by teaching the arts of agriculture, the 
chace, and war; conceiving that she did this through revelations 
made to mankind directly by herself under a feminine form called 
Umbally Bylee, and through her priests, while she also permitted 
men, at her will, to receive instruction and every other form of good 
which constantly flows from Boora through the inferior gods; and 
hence, her sect worship all those gods with the ceremonies they 
require, exactly as that of Boora do, but with the difference of view 
and feeling necessarily arising from their opposite opinions on the 
point of the relative power of the two chief deities. Lastly, the sect 
of Tari believe that she gave those blcsKsings to mankind, and con- 
tinues to permit their enjoyment, on the express condition of receiving 
worship with human sacrifices, which arc her food. 

A legend, which will be found at length in the description of that 
worship, gives this account of its origin and of the first benefits that 
followed upon it. The earth was in a state of soft barren mud, 
uttcrljr unfit for the use of man. Umbally Bylce, the name of the 
feminine form which Tari always assumed when she communicated 
with men, appeared cutting vegetables with a hook. She cut her 
finger, and as the blood-drops fell upon the earth, it became dry and 
firm. Umbally Bylee said, Behold the good change ! cut up my 
body to complete it.” The Khonds declined to do so, apparently 
believing that Umbally Byleo was one of themselves, and resolving 
that they would not sacrifice one another, lest their race should 
become extinct, but they would obtain victims by purchase from 
other peoples. They procured and offered a sacrifice, and, says the 
legend, “ now society with its relations of father and mother, and wife 
and child, and the ties between ruler and subject, arose;” and the 
knowledge of all that relates to agriculture was imparted to men. 
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Then, also,” says the legend, ^‘hunting began. A man brought,” 
[apparently to a priest,] “ a rat, a snake, and a lizard, and inquired if 
they were fit to eat. Tari rested on the priest, and said to him, ‘ Give 
names to all the wild animals, distinguishing those that are fit and 
those that are unfit for use, and lot men go to the jungles and the 
hills, and kill the sambur^ and all other game with arrows and with 
poison.” And men went to hunt. In like manner, a legend, given 
at length in the worship of the God of War by the sect of Tari, 
narrates how she taught men the art of fighting. Jloora Pennu, in 
the beginning,” it is said, created the world and all that it contains, 
including the iron of weapons; but men did not know the use of 
weapons, fighting in womanish fashion, and wounding one another 
with sword-grass and spear-grass, unable to inflict death.” It then 
tells how Tari taught men to make bows and arrows and axes; and 
how, “ so cruel” was the iron in which the terrible goddess,” when 
she introduced cruelty with other evils into the world, had mingled 
no drop of pity,” that none who were wounded lived; but Tari, on 
the prayer of her children, taught men how to moderate the ‘‘ cruelty 
of the first iron,” and how to make war. 

Thus, say the sect of Tari, did men rise from a state of degrada- 
tion, and obtain all the benefits they enjoy, through worshipping Tari, 
at her express invitation and command, with human sacrifices, upon 
her demonstrating the efficacy of the pouring out of human blood 
upon the earth. And they believe that the rite and its virtue were 
afterwards enlarged by a new revelation and decree. Men com- 
plained to Tari that the benefits she bestowed on them wore insuffi- 
cient, that there was ‘‘ little wealth, mucli fear, but few children, 
deadly snakes and tigers, and thorns piercing the feet ;” whereupon, 
she expressly prescribed the extension of her ritual, with new cere- 
monies and new arrangements for the provision of victims, and 
ordained that its efficacy, which was previously limited to those who 
practised it, should thenceforth embrace all mankind. And from that 
time, the sect of Tari believe that the responsibility for the well-being 
of the whole world has rested upon them. 

Thus, while they admit the theoretical supremacy of Boora, her 
sect make Tari practically the chief object of their adoration, and 
believe themselves to enjoy her special favour. She is worshipped, 
like Boora, at great social festivals held periodically .by tribes, 
branches of tribes, and villages, while individuals also frequently 
propitiate her with her groat offering. 


^ A species of deer. 
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On the other hand^ the opinions and feelings of the sect of Boora 
on the subject of human sacrifice are exceedingly strong, and always 
expressed with great warmth and force. They regard it with the 
utiliost abhorrence as the consummation of human guilt j and believe 
it to have been adopted under monstrous delusions devised by Tari, as 
the mother of falsehood, with a view solely to the final destruction of 
her followers. From the legends which will be given at length in 
describing the worship of Boora, it appears that they believe that 
Tari was enabled to induce a portion of mankind to adopt the rite 
only through addressing to them a series of temptations and threats; 
whilst the remaining portion were preserved from the great sin 
through special interpositions by Boora. 

One legend narrates, that Umbally Bylee appeared in the form of 
a tiger amongst certain tribes which were at war in the time before 
the arts of taking life and of public battle were known. She first 
killed game daily, to the delight of all who partook of it. She then 
ofiered to one of the parties to kill any one of their enemies they 
should designate, and having killed him, all regarded her with 
unlimited faith, and prayed her to teach them the art of assuming the 
forms of beasts (called the art of Mleepa) and the art of killing in 
war. She consented, and taught the art of Mleepa to a few persons, 
upon the condition that they, in return, would do one thing which sho 
sl^ould require. This proved to be — that they should worship her 
with human sacrifices, ‘the Goddess threatening instant destruction if 
they hesitated. They brought out a man for sacrifice; but Boora 
interj)osed — as narrated in the legend, and then taught to men both 
the art of Mleepa and that of war. 

On another occasion, Umbally Byleo tempted men to oflfer the 
desired sacrifice, by promising to convert the waste and barren earth 
into cultivated plains covered with population and wealth, — “there 
being no higher temptation to hold out.” They yielded, and a human 
victim was prepared, when Boora again interfered, routing Umbally 
and her crew. 

Tari afterwards made a way through the mountains for the waters 
of a lake, and said, “ Behold the power of my divinity ! Worship mo 
with the blood I require.” Boora now left men to take their course, 
and a human victim was sacrificed; and thus, say his sect, did the 
sect of worshippers of Tari with human blood arise. 

General characteristics of the Khond Divinities — Legends, 

The gods of the Khonds have bodies of human form, but of ethereal 
texture. In size, they are generally superhuman, of various colours, 
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and variously attired and equipped after the fashion of men ; and the 
higher are generally larger in stature than the lower gods. They can 
assume any form at pleasure. They all, with the exception of Boora, 
Tari, and Dinga Pennu, live exclusiv^ely upon the earth, moving at 
the height of about two cubits above its surface, invisibly to human 
eyes, but seen by the lower animals. They all have human feelings, 
passions, and affections; quarrel, and are reconciled; fall in love, 
mrirry, and have children ; while the minor gods, at least, grow old, 
and are subject to sickness, and even to a species of dissolution, which 
a god of superior strength can inflict, and which differs from the death 
of men in this, that a god on dying is instantly re-born as a child, 
without loss of consciousness or recollection. The gods live upon 
flavours and essences drawn from the offerings of their votaries, from 
the flesh of animals which they kill, generally by disease, for their 
food; and from corn, the abstraction of which is notified by empty ears 
in the field, or by a deficiency in the garner. All the gods worship 
Boora and Tari ; and those of each grade worship those above them 
with supplications, and with offerings of the lives of victims and the 
essences of other oblations. They take from men the materials for 
such offerings; and the demand on this score is such that the priest 
has often to reply to inquiries respecting the cause of death of a 
favourite bullock or pig, that some god or beatified soul required it 
for a sacrifice to Boora Pennu. 

A couple of legends, selected from the endless number current in 
the country, will give some idea of the mode of life of the gods. 

A lofty hill, called Bogah-Soro, is a kind of local Olympus on 
which the gods of a large district hold their councils. The God of 
the Hill, named Bogah Pennu, had, dong ago, a son of strange habits 
and wayward and sullen mood, who lived entirely apart from liis 
family, and cared for nothing but two pot animals — a horse and an 
elephant, upon which he lavished his affections, never quitting them 
day or night, and himself providing for all their wants. The God of 
the Hill was in despair at the unnatural fancies of his son. He one 
day managed to persuade him to leave his favourite creatures, in 
order to carry an invitation to a sifter married to a neighbouring god 
some forty miles off, and, during Jiis absence, transformed the horse 
and the elephant into two rocks, which are still to be seen on the 
broad flank of Bogah-Soro, The youth, on returning home, hastened 
straight to his beloved animals, and, when he discovered the meta- 
morphosis, fell into a paroxysm of grief and rage. When, on demand- 
ing who had played him the trick, he learned that it was his father, 
he rushed into his presence frantic with sorrow and indignation, 
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solemnly renounced his family, and prepared to depart for ever. His 
father, at length, with infinite difficulty, contrived to pacify him and 
prevent the execution of his threat, by the solemn promise that ho 
would give him the first horse and elephant that passed that way. 
The young god, accordingly, went to the road which winds by the 
mountain, to watch for travellers ; and there he has ever since sat, 
so^getimes on a clump of bamboos, the top of which is seen flattened 
and depressed by his weight ; sometimes upon the branch of an old 
Uddah tree, which is bent like a chair. In the hope of bringing by 
that road travellers who might be attended by the desired animals, he 
has, moreover, created around the spot he haunts a most inviting 
shade, and has converted a clump of common wild mango trees into 
trees bearing fruit of delicious flavour; while upon that road travellers 
are always safe, both from robbers and wild beasts. A horse and an 
elephant, however, have never yet appeared in that wild mountain 
pass ; but when the Rajah of Purlah Kiinedy was some years ago 
flying through the hills in rebellion, attended by both the animals, 
and meant to go by it, the presence of the young god was opportunely 
remembered by the Khonds, and the Rajah was preserved from 
destruction by changing his route. 

By the side of the road from Souradah to Giiddaporo, under a 
shady mango tree, is a bright and sparkling fountain which gushes 
from a basin of golden sand. It is called the Brazen Fountain,” and 
this is the accepted story of its origin and name. 

The daughter of the god of an overhanging hill, one day, when 
carrying home a brass pitcher of water from a rivulet which runs in 
the dell close by, chanced to meet the young son of a god of the 
neighbourhood. A few words of courtesy were first exchanged, and 
th^n conversation sprang up between them; when the goddess relieved 
herself of the weight of her pitcher by setting it down at the foot of 
the tree. The conversation passed insensibly into lovemaking, which 
ended, in the old lyrical way, amid the flowered jungle. There the 
divine pair have ever since dwelt. The brass vessel of water was 
naturally forgotten, and became the Brazen Fountain. 


Section II. — The Khond Worship. 

General views as to Worship. — The Priesthood. 

The Khonds use neither temples nor images in their worship. 
They cannot comprehend, and regard as absurd, the idea of building 
a house in honour of a deity, or in the expectation that he will 
be peculiarly present in any place resembling a human habitation. 
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Groves kept sacred from the axe, hoar rocks, the tops of hills, foun- 
tains, and the banks of streams, are in their eyes the fittest places for 
worship. They regard the making, setting up, and worshipping of 
images of the gods, as the most signal proof of conscious removal to a 
hopeless distance from communion with them ; a confession of utter 
despair of being permitted to make any direct approach to the deity, 
— a s^nsc of debarment which they themselves have never felt. The 
Khonds, however, at one or two places where they are much mixed 
up with Hindus, preserve with reverence, in a house set apart for the 
purpose, pieces of stone or iron symbolical of some of their gods. 

The Khond priesthood, like every other priesthood, lays claim to 
divine institution. After the primal intercourse between man and 
his Maker ceased, and the inferior gods were created, these were for a 
time the only mediators between man and Boora and Tari; but it 
then became necessary that there should be some men in more inti- 
mate communion with the gods, and better instructed in their will 
and rites than the mass of mankind could he; and, accordingly, each 
deity appointed a set of ministers for himself, by calling into Ills 
presence the third or moveable souls of the persons selected, and 
instructing them in their duties. The first priests taught to their 
sons or other pupils the mysteries of the gods they served, and the 
deities have since kept up their priesthoods by selecting for them 
either persons so initiated, or others at pleasure. Thus, the priest- 
hood may be assumed by any one who chooses to assert a call to the 
ministry of any god, such call needing to be authenticated only by 
the claimant’s remaining for a period varying from one night to ten 
or fourteen days in a languid, dreamy, confused state, the consequence 
of the absence of his third soul in the divine presence. And the 
ministry which may be thus assumed, may, with few exceptions, be 
laid aside at pleasure. 

The Khond priests, or Jannis, affect division into two classes, — 
one which has given up the world and devotes itself exclusively to 
religious offices; and one which may still engage in every occupation 
excepting war. The former class are disposed to hold that they alone 
are qualified to perform the rites of the greater deities ; but the two 
classes pass insensibly into one another, and many of both are seen 
who perform every ceremonial, with two exceptions, namely, the rite 
of human sacrifice — at which a great and fully instructed priest alone 
can officiate, and the worship of the god of war, which his own priest- 
hood alone can conduct. And this god, it is to be observed, requires 
that his priests shall serve him only, while all the other deities accept- 
divided service from their ministers. 
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The great Janni who gives up the world, does so absolutely, and 
after a somewhat striking fashion. He can possess no property of 
any kind; nor marry; nor, according to his rules, even look upon a 
woman ; and he must generally appear and act as unlike other men 
as possible. He must live in a filthy hut, a wonder of abomination. 
He must not wash but with spittle ; nor leave his door, save when 
sent for; except, perhaps, when he wanders to draw liquor from some 
neglected palm-tree in his neighbourhood, at the foot of which he may 
be found, if required, lying half drunk. He scarcely ever wears a 
decent cloth or blanket. He commonly carries in his hand a broken 
axe or bow, and has an excited, sottish, sleepy look ; but his ready 
wit never fails him in his office. He eats such choice morsels as a 
piece of the grilled skin and the feet of the sacrificed buffaloes, and 
the heads of the sacrificed fowls ; and when a deer is cut up, he gets 
for his share, perhaps, half the skin of the head Tvith an ear on, and 
some of the hairy skimmings of the pot. 

The priest who has not given up the world, looks and lives like 
other men. He has a wife and family, and often accumulates wealth. 
He eats apart from laymen, but may drink with them. The Khond 
priesthood have no endowments of any kind, nor is their land tilled 
by public labour. Their only perquisites arc some of the offerings, 
the vessels used at certain ceremonies, and occasional harvest-offerings 
of good will, when the deity whom they serve has proved propitious. 
They have places at all* public and private festivals. 

The responsibilities of the public worship are generally thus 
divided between the priest and the secular chief. The chief, after 
he and the elders have duly consulted the priest respecting the will of 
the god, is held exclusively responsible for the due performance of the 
rites indicated, the test being their result. The chie^ha8, accord- 
ingly, full dictatorial powers in everything relating to the religious 
ceremonies. He can order any one to perform any act connected 
with them, and in case of disobedience, the assembly of elders will 
inflict the instant penalty of the fine of a goat, a buffalo, or a hog. 
If any important ceremonial is not followed by the desired result, the 
disappointed people generally demand of the chief the cause of failure, 
and he is without an answer. If he attempts to blame the incom- 
petence of the Janni to divine the will of the deity, it is replied by 
the tribe, that the chief is alone responsible for failing to provide a 
competent priest ; while the Janni himself casts back the blame upon 
the chief with much effect He will say, for example, that be is 
convinced that, at the moment of sacrificing to the God of the Chace, 
or, as the hunters left the village, the wife or child of the chief wept 
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weakness abhorrent to the hilarious god of hunting when his 
favour is invoked, or his bands rush joyously to the forest ; or he may 
say he conceives the god necessarily expected a better buffalo than 
the wretched beast which the chief provided; or, that he fears the 
chief must have grudged even that beast in his heart. If there is to 
be a compromise, the priest and chief may declare together that they 
see no explanation but that some one who assisted at the ceremonial 
must have been wanting in faith in the gods. The end of such con- 
tests, however, very often is, the summary decree of a line by the 
assembly, when a party immediately proceeds to seize a beast, pig, or 
sheep from the chief’s farm-yard, to be forthwith eaten at a common 
feast. 

One of the chief offices of a priest is, to discover the cause of sick- 
ness, which is held to arise, cither froin the decree of Dinga, from the 
especial displeasure of some god, or from the magical arts of an enemy. 
To ascertain which god is displeased, the inquiring Janui seats him- 
self by the afflicted person and, taking some rice, divides it into small 
heaps, each of which ho dedicates to some deity. Ho then hangs up a 
sickle balanced by a silk thread, places a few grains of rice upon each 
end of it, and calls upon all the gods by name. If the sickle is 
slightly agitated as a name is pronounced, that is an indication that a 
god has come and rested upon the heap dedicated to him. The priest, 
having declared the name of the god, lays down the sickle, and counts 
the grains in the heap : if the number be odd, the deity is offended ; 
if it be even, he is pleased. In the former case, the priest becomes 
full of the god, shakes his head wildly with dishevelled hair and pours 
forth a torrent of incoherent words. The patient humbly inquires 
the cause of the god’s displeasure, learns which of his laws has 
been broken or rites neglected, and instantly makes the offenngs 
prescribed. 

Individuals of the Khond priesthood occasionally possess consi- 
derable influence, but its power as a body is certainly by no means 
great 


The Worship of Boora Pennu, the God of Lights or Bella Pennu, God 

of the Sun, 

The chief worship paid to Boora Pennu by his sect is at his great 
yearfy festival, called “ Salo Kallo,” from the Khond word “ Salo,” a 
cattle-pen, and “ Kallo,” spirituous liquor, — that drunk at this feast 
being prepared in the cattle-pen. This festival, like that of human 
sacriflee among the worshipi)ers of Tari, is held about the time of the 
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rice harvest, and is celebrated by every tribe, by each branch of a 
tribe, and by every village, as a great social rite in which every one 
takes a part. To the tribal feasts, representatives are sent from 
eve»y village to that of the chief of the tribe. A fully Instructed 
priest alone may conduct the ceremonial, and the festival generally 
lasts five days. During that period, every one eats freely of fer- 
mented rice, called “ Kenna,** which has a half intoxicating effect; 
wild dances, accompanied by bursts of stunning music, are kept up 
day and night; and every kind of unrestrained and licentious enjoy- 
ment is indulged in. 

The story of the creation of the world and of man is recited, as in 
the legend already given, and, with it, the narrative of the contest 
between Boora and his rebel consort ; of the acceptance of evil by all 
mankind save the few who were deified; the fall into a state of 
brutish degradation, and the creation of the inferior deities. In the 
worship of Boora Pennii alone of the gods, an offering is not abso- 
lutely required, although it is never omitted ; and at the Salo Kallo, 
a hog, considered the most valuable victim, is sacrificed. It is hung 
up by the hind legs in the cattle-pen selected for the performance of 
the worship; and when stabbed in the neck, its blood is scattered 
widely around. The priest then prays to Boora to confer every kind 
of benefit, while each individual prays for the good which he especially 
desires. 

.Another great festival of Boora Pennu, is called the feast of 
^'Jakri,” or the Dragging.*’ It is held to commemorate the inter- 
ference of Boora, by the agency of a minor god, who dragged forth a 
buffalo to be sacrificed instead of a man as an oblation to Tari. The 
victim at this festival is a bull buffalo which has been consecrated at 
its births and allowed to range at will over all fields and pastures 
until fiv(i or six years old. Upon the day of the ceremonial, several 
ropes are fastened to its neck and its hind legs, about fifty men seize 
them and rush about with the animal until it is brought up exhausted 
to the tree of sacrifice, when the priest declares its submission to be a 
miracle. 

The priest then recites the following legend of the origin of the 
rite — to understand which it is necessary to observe, that natural 
tigers are believed by these Khonds to kill game only to benefit men, 
who generally find it but partially devoured and share it ; while the 
tigers which kill men are either Tari, who has assumed the form of a 
tiger for purposes of wrath, or men, who, by the aid of a god, have 
assumed the form of tigers, and are called Mleepa Tigers.” 

The woman, Umbally Bylee, appeared* as a tiger, and killed 
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game every other day, and all ate of it. There was at that time a 
fight between the people of Kotrika and those of Mundika. But it 
was private strife, carried on in womanish fashion, before the art of 
taking life and that of public battle were known. Umbally Bylco 
said, * I will kill any one of your enemies you please.’ They said to 
her, ‘ Kill so and so ;* and she went as a Mleepa tiger, and killed him. 
Then the people placed unbounded faith in her, and said to her, 
* Teach us this new knowledge, and show us the art of killing.’ She 
replied, ‘ I will teach you, but thenceforward you must do one 
thing.’ And she accordingly taught the art of Mleepa to a few, so 
that they practised it; and she then said, ‘Now you must worship 
me by the sacrifice of men, or the earth shall sink beneath your feet, 
and water shall rise in its place, and I will abandon you.’ The earth 
heaved terribly — as some think, from the wrath of Boora Pennu; 
some, in obedience to the power of the Earth Goddess. Fear filled 
the minds of all, and, as directed, they set up a pole beyond the 
village, and brought human victims, and all was prepared for the 
sacrifice. But now the God of Light sent a god bearing a mountain, 
who straightway buried Umbally Bylee therewith, and dragged forth 
a buffalo from the jungle and said — ‘ Liberate the man, and sacrifice 
the buffalo. I will teach you the art of Mleepa in every form.’ And 
he taught that art, and the art of public war.” 

The priest at the Jakri festival, amongst the numerous recitals in 
honour of the God of Light, gives this account of another interposition 
of Boora, by the agency of the deified sinless men, gods of tribes. 

“ The Earth Goddess, taking on herself the shape of a woman, 
and calling to herself a number of attendants of a like nature, came 
to the hill country and said to the people, ‘ See what hills and waste 
lands and jungles are here; worship me with human bloocb and the 
whole shall become a cultivated plain, and you shall have ‘vast 
increase of numbers and of wealth.’ She thus tempted the people, 
there being no greater temptation to hold out. Then the God of 
Light, beholding her proceedings, sent Mahang Meru, and Kopung 
Meru, Adi Ponga, and Boru Ponga, Gods of Tribes, to counteract her. 
We had prepared every thing for the sacrifice of a man, when the 
agents of Boora wounded with the forked axe two of the attendants 
of Tari. The woman, Umbally Bylec, seeing the hand of the God of 
Light, fled instantly with the wounded towards Kourmingia. In 
' that tract there was a great lake, and an island in the midst, where 
they settled, and there they fed on greens and other mud produce. 
Wo followed to attack them, but could not on account of the water, 
and returned.” Then is related the fall into the great sin of human 
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«acrificc — “ Now Tari made a way for tlio waters of the lake through 
the liills and it became dry ; and Tari said to the people, ‘ See the 
power of my divinity! worsliip me with the blood I require;’ and 
tliq people believed in her power, and performed the required worship, 
and they became savage like beasts, until by intercourse with us, as 
in receiving wives, they became civilized.” 

The priest also generally recites at the feast of Jakri,” as at that 
of Salo Kallo, the history of the conquest of the Earth Goddess by 
Boora. He then offers up prayers for every benefit, and finally 
slaughters the buffalo at the sacrificial tree, while every form of wild 
festivity, — eating, drinking, frantic dancing, and loud music, — is kept 
up for at Ica^t two days. 

At the commencement of the ploughing season, the following 
worship is performed to Boora. The representative of the first 
ancestor of the tribe, whether he occupies the position of its actual 
chief or not, goes out into a field with the priest, who invokes Boora 
and all the other gods, offers to Boora a fowl with rice and arrack, 
and utters the following prayer: — 

'* “ O, Boora Pennu ! and 0, Tari Pennu, and all other gods ! 
(naming them). You, 0, Boora Pennu! created us, giving us the 
attribute of hunger; thence corn food was necessary to us, and thence 
were necessary producing fields. You gave ns every seed, and 
ordered us to use bullocks, and to make ploughs, and to plough. 
Had we not received thjs art, we might still indeed have existed upon 
the natural fruits of the jungle and the plain, but, in our destitution, 
wo could not have performed your worship. Do you, remembering 
this, — the connexion betwixt our wealth and your honour, — grant the 
prjiyers which we now offer. In the morning, we rise before the 
light to our labour, carrying the seed. Save us from the tiger, and 
thef snake, and from stumbling-blocks. Let the seed appear earth to 
the eating birds, and stones to the eating animals of the earth. Let 
the grain spring up suddenly like a dry stream that is swelled in a 
night. Let the earth yield to our ploughshares as wax melts before 
hot iron. Let the baked clods melt like hailstones. Let our jiloughs 
spring through the furrows w ith a force like the recoil of a bent tree. 
Let there be such a return from our seed, that so much shall fall and 
be neglected in the fields, and so much on the roads in carrying it 
home, that, when we shall go out next year to sow, the paths and 
the fields shall look like a young cornfield. From the first times we 
have lived by your favour. Let us continue to receive it. Remember 
that the increase of our produce is the increase of your worship, and 
that its diminution must be the diminution of your rites.” 

P 2 
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The following story of a religious war undertaken by the sect of 
Boora against that of Tarl^ is a specimen of a large class of Khond 
legends recited at the festivals in honour of Boom. 

Long ago, the people of Boora Pennu resolved, for his honour) to 
make war upon the tribes which worship Tari with human sacrifices. 
The followers of Boom chose for their enterprise the month of the 
year in which human victims are chiefly offered, and their army 
moved into Deegee, in the country of the people of Tari. DifilcnltieS; 
however, arose in another quarter, which obliged them first to break 
up their force, and eventually to postpone their undertaking until the 
corresponding month of the next year; but they resolved to maintain 
their ground in Deegee, by leaving there the two great leaders named 
Dorgoma and Kitchima, with a small party. TJJ^e tribes which offer 
human sacrifices then took counsel together, and determined that it 
was absolutely necessary to destroy that detachment with its loaders; 
for, said they, “ If they shall be pennitted to remain, ere the return 
of the invading army, they will have learned all our secret plans, and 
become perfectly acquainted with our country.” The people of the 
Earth Goddess accordingly assembled a vast host, every man of which 
carried a load of ashes, while the women attended with provisions, 
and they appeared like a swarm of bees upon the hills above the 
small party of the people of the God of Light. The two leaders of 
that party then said to their men, ‘‘We two arc here for the glory 
of .the God of Light, and by the order of the tribes who are parties 
to this enterprise, and we must live or die. But no such obligation 
lies upon you. You are at perfect liberty to save your lives.” Of 
their men, a few then returned home, and a part retired to some 
distance, while the rest declared that they would die with their chiefs. 
These then prayed thus to their god : — “ 0, God of Light! You pre- 
vailed in the contest with the Earth Goddess, — this is our first grolund 
of hope. Again, when the Earth Goddess and her ministers came to 
delude us into her worship, you sent the divine four, who drove her 
from our country; this is our second ground of hope. We have come 
here to establish your power, and if we shall perish, your authority 
will be diminished, your past superiority will be forgotten. Oh, give 
us arms 1 " As they prayed, a great wind rushed from a cavern in the 
side of the hill called Oldura, and scattered to the four quarters of the 
earth the ashes which the host of the Earth Goddess had brought to 
overwhelm the band of Boora Pennu. In evidence of these events, the 
whid roars from that cavern to this day; while the brave chiefs and the 
brave men who stood by them, obtained possession of Deegee, ao^ that 
rich tract is now divided amongst five or six tribes, their descendants. 
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With respect to the projected invasion, — it was determined by 
the triumphant people of the Ood of Light, after mature deliberation, 
to forego it. It was considered, that no good could possibly arise 
from attacking the people of the Earth Goddess, “ for — they are like 
the red ants — however much you may cherish them, they will con- 
tinue to sting you, while, if you kill them, what is gained?” 

I may observe here, that the Khond tribes of the sect of Boora 
Pennu which practise female infanticide, allege his permissive sanction 
for that custom, given on the last occasion on which he communicate<l 
directly with mankind. They say that Boora then said to men — 
Behold ! from making one feminine being, what have 1 and the 
whole world suffered. You are at liberty to bring up only as many 
women as you can manage.” 


The Worshif) of Tari Pennu, or Per a Pennu, the Earth Goddess, 

In the worship paid to Tari Pennu by her sect, the chief rite is 
human sacrifice. It is celebrated as a public oblation by tribes, 
branches of tribes, or villages, both at social festivals held periodically, 
and when special occasions demand extraordinary propitiations. And 
besides these social offerings, the rite is performed by individuals to 
avert the wrath of Tari from themselves and their families. 

The periodical common sacrifices are generally so arranged by 
tribes and divisions of .tribes, that each head of a family is enabled, 
at least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, and 
usually about the time when his chief crop is laid down. When a 
tribe is composed of several branches, the victims for the fixed offer- 
ings are provided by the branches in turn, their cost being defrayed 
by contributions borne by each person according to his means. And 
sudh contributions are imperative, not only upon members of the tribe, 
but also upon persons of every race and creed that may be perma- 
nently associated with it, — as, through receiving its protection, or by 
employment in it, or by possessing land within its boundaries, the 
express tenure of which is the discharge of a. share of the public 
religious burdens. 

Special common offerings by a tribe are considered necessary upon 
the occurrence of an extraordinary number of deaths by disease, or by 
tigers j or should very many die in childbirth ; or should the flocks or 
herds suffer largely from disease, or from wild beasts ; or should the 
greater crops threaten to fail : while the occurrence of any marked 
calamity to the families of the chiefs, whose fortunes are regarded as 
the pnncipal index to the disposition of Tari towards thdir tribes, is 
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held to be a token of wrath whicli cannot be too speedily averted. 
And, that victims may be readily forthcoming when such special 
occasions for sacrifice arise, whoever then gives one for public use 
receives its value, and is, besides, exempted from contribution to the 
three next public oflerings. 

Individuals make the great oblation when signal calamities fall 
upon themselves or their families. Should, for example, a child, 
when watching his father's flock, be carried off by a tiger, supposed 
to be Tari, the parents fly to tlie priest, bring him to their house, dash 
vessels of water over him, seat him in his wet garments, and set a cup 
of water before him. Into it he dips his fingers thrice, smells them, 
sneezes, is filled with the deity, and speaks wildly in her name. 
Should he ihcn declare that Tari had inflicted the blow, offended by 
her neglected worship, he will doubtless add that an immediate 
victim is demanded ; and the father of the house will make a vow of 
sacrifice, to be redeemed, at whatever cost, within the year. 

Victims are called Moriah” by the Oriyas ; in the Khond 
language, Tokki,’’ or Keddi.*’ Persons of any race or age, and 
of either sex, are acceptable victims, — except, I believe. Brahmins 
who have been invested with the thread, and are thence, perhaps, 
considered already devoted to the gods. 

A victim is acceptable to Tari only if he has been acquired by the 
Khonds by purchase ; or was born a victim, — that is, the son of a 
victim father; or if ho was devoted as a child to the gods, by his 
father or natural guar<lian. The principle is, that the victim must 
be, either naturally or by purchase, the full property of the person 
who devotes him ; and thence, should the full right of tliat person bo 
interrupted or weakened in any way, — as, for example, by the escape 
of a victim to an asylum amongst the sect of Boora, or by his beitig 
carried off by force, or his being delivered up to a British magistrate, 
—his acceptableness is at an end, and it cannot bo renewed unless 
full property in him be re-acquired, and he be again dedicated by a 
Khond. 

Victims are generally supplied to the Khonds by men of the two 
races called Panwa” or Dombaiigo,” and Gahinga,” — apparently 
aborigines like themselves, and attached in small numbers to almost 
every Khond village, for the discharge of this and other peculiar 
offices. The Pan was purchase the victims without difficulty, or kid- 
nap them in the low country, from the poorer classes of Hindus, 
procuring them either to the order of the Khonds, or on speculation ; 
and they, moreover, constantly sell as victims their own children, and 
children of whom, as relatives, they are the guardians. Khonds, 
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when in distress, as in times of famine, also frequently sell their 
childi'en for victims, — considering the beatification of their souls 
certain, and their death for the benefit of mankind, the most 
honourable possible. An intelligent witness informed mo that he 
once chanced to see a Panwa load another with execrations, and 
finally spit in his face, because ho had sold for a victim his own 
child, whom the former wished to have married. A party of Khonds 
who '^w the proceeding immediately pressed forward to console the 
seller of the child, saying, “ Your child has died that all the world 
may live, and the Earth Goddess herself will wipe that spittle from 
your face.” 

The Meriah is brought blindfolded to the village by the procurer, 
and is lodged in the house of the mullicko or chief, in fetters if grown 
up, at liberty if a child. He is regarded during life as a consecrated 
being, and, if at large, is eagerly welcomed at every threshold. 
Victims are not unfrequently permitted to attain to years of maturity, 
and should one then have intercourse with the wife or daughter of a 
Khond, thankfulness is expressed to the deity for the distinction. To 
a Meriah youth who has thus grov/n up, a wife is generally given, 
herself also usually a victim, and a portion of land and of farm stock 
is presented with her. The family which springs from their union is 
held to be born to the condition of the father, and although the sacri- 
fice of lives so bound to existence is often postponed, and sometimes 
foregone, yet, should propitiations not easy to bo afforded bo required, 
the whole household is immolated without hesitation. And when the 
victim parents of a family who have been spared happen to belong 
to different tribes, as soon as they cease to have ofl^spring, they are 
separated and sent to their respective tribes, each accompanied by 
half of the children. 

•The escape of victims from their fate is comparatively rare, for 
severarreasons. Except when under distinct apprehensions of death, 
victims aro naturally loath to leave persons who treat them with 
extreme aflection, mingled with deference; moreover, each victim is 
easily persuaded that where there are so many, and he is so much 
loved, his turn to dip is not at hand. Every victim knows, also, that 
if he flies and is retaken, he will henceforth bo kept in fetters, and 
will certainly be the first oflfering ; and that his recapture is oxceed- 
ingly probable, because, while every other person must ho received as 
a sacred guest, a victim is necessarily restored to his owner by all the 
tribes of the sect of the Earth Goddess, It is, besides, assiduously 
impressed upon and believed by victims, that, should they escape from 
their proper fate, they must perish miserably by disease ; while, at 
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the same time, they are convinced that they will be beatified imme- 
diately after death by sacrifice. 

When a sacrifice is to be celebrated by a tribe, or a portion of 
one, the following preliminary observances are gone through. Ten 
or twelve days before the time appointed for the rite, the victim is 
devoted by cutting off his hair, which, until then, is kept unshorn. 
When a village receives notice of the day fixed for the sacrifice, all 
who intend to take part in it immediately perforin the following 
ceremony, called '' Bringa,’* by which they vow flesh to Tari. All 
wash their clothes, and go out of the village with the Janni, who 
invokes all the deities, an<l thus addresses Tari Pennu ; — 

“ Oh, Tari Pennu ! you may have thought that we forgot your 
commands after sacrificing such a one (naming the last victim), but 
we forgot you not. We shall now leave our homes in your service, 
regardless of our enemies, of the good or the ill will of the gods 
beyond our boundary, of danger from those who by magical arts 
become Mleepa tigers, and of danger to our women from other men. 
We shall go forth on your service. Do you save us from suffering 
evil while engaged in it. We go to perform your rites j and if any 
thing shall befall us, men will hereafter distrust you, and say, you 
care not for your votaries. We are not satisfied with our wealth; 
but what wc do possess wc owe to you, and for the future, we hope 
for the fulfilment of our desires. We intend to go on such a day to 
such a village, to bring human flesh for you. We trust to attain our 
desires through this service. Forget not the oblation.” 

No one may be excluded from the festivals of human sacrifice, 
which are declared to be held ^^for all mankind.” They are generally 
attended by a large concourse of people of both sexes, and continue 
for three days, which are passed in the indulgence of every form of 
wild riot, and generally of gross excess. The first day and night are 
spent in drunken feasting and frantic dances, under excitement which 
the goddess is believed to inspire, and which it would be impious to 
resist. Upon the second morning, the victim, who has been kept 
fasting from the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a 
new garment, and led forth from the village in solemn procession, 
with music and dancing. The Meriah grove, a clump of deep and 
shadowy forgst trees, in which the mango, the bur, the dammar, and 
the peepul generally prevail, usually stands at a short distance from 
the Village by a rivulet which is called the Meriah stream. It is 
Vept sacred from the axe, and is avoided by the Khonds as haunted 
^ound. Upon the second day, a post is fixed in the centre of the 
grove, and in some places between two plants of the sankissar shrub. 
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The victim is seated at the foot of tlie post, bound back to it by 
the priest. Ho is then anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and 
adorned with flowers ; and a species of reverence which it is nob easy 
to distinguish from adoration is paid to him throughout the day. 
Infinite contention now arises to obtain the slightest relic of his 
person ; a particle of the turmeric paste with which he is smeared, or 
a drop of his spittle, being esteemed, especially by the women, of 
sovereign virtue. In some districts, instead of being thus bound in a 
grove, the victim is exposed in or near the village upon a couch, after 
being led in procession round the place of sacrifice. And, in some 
parts of Goomsur where this practice prevails, small rude images of 
beasts and birds, in clay and wood, are made in great numbers for 
this festival, and stuck on poles, — ^a practice, the origin or meaning of 
which is not at all clear. Upon the third morning, the victim is 
refreshed with a little milk and palm sago, while the licentious feast 
which has been carried on with little intermijsion during the night, 
id loudly renewed. About noon, the orgies terminate, and the 
assemblage’ proceeds with stunning shouts and pealing music to con- 
summate the sacrifice. 

As the victim must not suffer bound, nor, on the other hand, make 
any show of resistance, the bones of his arms, and, if necessary, those 
of his logs, are sometimes broken; but in every case of which I have 
heard the details, all such cruelty has been avoided by producing 
stupefaction with opium. 

Instances arc related of the escape of the victim at the moment 
of immolation, from the omission of such precautions. About fifty 
years ago, a victim who had been permitted to grow up to manhood 
in the district of Rodungiah, was there led out to sacrifice. The 
preliminary ceremonies had been gone through, and an intoxicated 
crcTwd expected their completion, when the youth said to the chief, 
In suffering this death I become a god, and I do not resist my fate; 
let me, then, partake with you in the joy of the festival.” The chief 
assented, and the young man called for a bowl and drank, when the 
crowd contended fiercely for the remains of the liquor which his lips 
had consecrated. He then dpiiced and sang amidst the throng until 
the sacrifice could bo no longer delayed, when he requested the chief 
to lend him his axe and his bgw, that ho might once more join his 
companions armed like a free man in the dance. He received the 
weapons, and when the chief was busied with the priest in preparing 
for the last rite, the youth approached him in the dance and clove his ' 
skull. He then dashed across the Salki, a deep and foaming torrent, 
and fled down the ghaut to the keep of Kuli Bissye, of Goomsur. 
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A furious crowd of worshippers followed and demanded his surrender; 
but the Bissye contrived to parley with them until he could collect a 
small party of followers who secretly bore away the fugitive, whoso 
descendants still live. 

After the preparations which have been described, the following 
remarkable invocations, legends, and dialogues are gone through, — the 
part of the victim in the latter, and occasionally also the parts of the 
chief and the priest, being sustained, in a semi-dramatic way, by the 
best impersonators of the characters that may be found. The form 
of words in this long ritual, as in all other Khond rituals, it need 
scarcely be repeated, is not fixed, but admits of endless variation. I 
give the fullest one in my possession, exactly as it was told to me. 

The priest, having called upon the Earth Goddess, and upon all 
the other deities by name, first recites this invocation : — 

“ 0, Tari Perinu ! when we omitted to gratify you with your 
desired food, you forgot kindness to us. We possess but little and 
uncertain wealth. Increase it, and we shall be able often to repeat 
this rite. We do not excuse our fault. Do you forgive it, and pre- 
vent it ill future by giving us increased wealth. We here presenf to 
you your food. Let our houses bo so filled with the noise of children 
that our voices cannot be heard by those without. Let our cattle bo 
so numerous that neither fish, frog, nor worm may live in the drink- 
ing ponds beneath their trampling feet. Let our cattle so crowd our 
pastures that no vacant spot shall be visible to those who look at 
them from afar. Let our folds be so filled with the soil of our sheep 
that we may dig in them as deep as a man’s height without meeting 
a stone. Let our swine so abound that our home fields shall need no 
ploughs but their rooting snouts. Let our poultry be so numerous as 
to hide the thatch of our houses. Let the stones at our fountains bo 
worn hollow by the multitude of our brass vessels. Let our children 
have it but for a tradition that in the days of their forefathers there 
were tigers and snakes. Let us have but one care, the yearly enlarge- 
ment of our houses to store our increasing wealth. Then we shall 
multiply your rites. We know that this is your desire. Give us 
increase of wealth, and we will give you increase of worship.” 

Now every man and woman asks for what each wishes. One 
asks for a good husband, another foi; a good wife, another that his 
arrows may bo made sure, &c. 

Then the Janni says — Umbally Bylee went to cut vegetables 
'lirfth a hook. ^ She cut her finger. The earth was then soft mud, but 
^en the blood-drops fell it became firm. She said, ' Behold the 
good jphangc ! cut up my body to complete it.’ The people answered, 
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* 11’ we spill our own blood we shall have no descendants. Wo will 
obtain victims elsewhere. Will not the Dombo and the Gahi sell 
their children when in distress ? and shall we not give our wealth for 
them V and they prayed thus : — • 

‘ May the gods send the exhausted Dombo, his feet pierced with 
thorns, to our door! May the gods give us wealth.* 

TJheir prayer was answered. They procured and sacrificed a 
victim. The whole earth became firm, and they obtained increase of 
wealth. The next year many victims came for sale, and the people 
thanked the gods, saying — ‘ Yon have sent us victims, and have 
given us wealth.* Thenceforward the world has been happy and 
rich, both in the portion which belongs to the K bonds, and the portion 
which belongs to Rajahs. 

And society, with its relations of father and mother, an<l wife 
and child, and the bonds between ruler and subject arose. And there 
came into use cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, sheep, and poultry. 
Then also came into use the trees and the hilU, and the pastures and 
grass, and irrigated and dry fields, and the seeds suitable to the 
hills and to the valle 3 r 8 , and iron and ploughshares, ;iud arrows and 
axes, and the juice of the palm-tree, and love between the sous and 
daughters of the people, making new households. In this manner did 
the necessity for the rite of sacrifice arise. 

Then, also, did hunting begin. A man brought in a rat, a snake, 
and a lizard, and inquired if they were fit to oat. Then the Earth 
Goddess came and rested on the Janni, and saitl to him, ‘ Give names 
to all the wild animals, distinguishing those that are fit and those 
that are unfit for uso, and let men go to the jungles and the hills, 
and kill the sambur and spotted deer, and all other game, with arrows 
and with poison.’ And mou went to hunt. 

While hunting, they one day found the people of Darungabadi 
and Laddabarri (tribes of the youradah Zemiudary, adjacent to Goom- 
sur, ^hich do not offer human sacrifices) offering sacrifice. Their 
many curved axes opened the bowels of the victims, which flowed 
out. They who went to the hunt, said — ‘ This ceremony is ill per- 
formed. The goddess will net remain with you.’ And the goddess 
left these awkward sacrificers, and camo with our ancestors. Those 
people now cut trees only. The deity preferred the sacrifice at the 
hands of our forefathers, and thenceforth the whole burden of the 
worship of the world has lain upon us, and wo now discharge it. 

Tari Pennu in this way came with our ancestors, r But they at 
first knew only the form of worship necessary for themselves, not 
that necessary for the whole world. And there was still much fear.; 
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and there were but few children, and there were deadly snakes and 
tigers, and thorns piercing the feet. They then called upon the 
Janni, to inquire the will of the goddess, by the suspended sickle. 
He said, i We practise the rite as it was first instituted, worshipping 
the first gods. What fault, what sin is oiirsT The goddess replied 
— ‘ In a certain month, wash your garments with ashes, or with stones; 
make kenna ; purchase a child ; feed him in every house ; pour oil on 
him and on his garments, and ask for his spittle ; take him into the 
plain, when the Earth Goddess demands him ; let the Janni set him 
up; call all the world; let friendship reign ; call upon the names of 
the first people ; cut the victim in pieces ; let each man place a shred 
of the flesh in his fields, in his grain store, and in his yard, and then 
kill a buftalo for food, and give a feast, with drinking and dancing to 
all. Then see how many children will be bom to you, how much 
game will be yours, what crops, how few shall die. All things will 
become right.* 

‘‘We obeyed the goddess, and assembled the people. Then the 
victim child wept, and reviled, and uttered curses. All the people 
rejoiced, except those with whom the child had dwelt, and the Janni. 
They were overwhelmed with grief ; their sorrows prevailed entirely 
over their expectations of benefit, and they did not give either their 
minds or their faith to the gods. ‘ The world,' said they, ‘ rejoices, 
we are filled with dcspjiir;* and they demanded of the deity, ‘Why 
have you instituted this miserable heart-rending rite?* Then*the 
Earth Goddess came again and rested upon the Janni, and said, 
‘Away with this grief. Your answer is this: when the victim shall 
weep, say to him, — Blame not us, blame your parents who sold you. 
What fault is ours? The Earth Goddess demands a sacrifice. It is 
necessary to the world. The tiger begins to rage, the snake to poison, 
fevers and every pain afflict the people; shall you alone be exe'tnpt 
from evil ? When you shall have given repose to the world, you will 
become a god, by the will of the gods.' ” 

Then the victim answers — “ Have you no enemies, no vile and 
useless child, no debtor to another tribe who compels you for his 
debts to sell your lands; no coward, who in time of battle skulks 
with another tribe? Have you none of these to seek out and 
sacrifice?" 

The Janni replies — “ We have acted upon quite different views. 
We did not kidnap you on the road, nor while gathering sticks in the 
jungle, nor when at play. The souls of those whom you would have 
lis sacrifice, can never become gods. They are only fit to perish by 
epilepsy, falling in the fire, or by ulcers, or other dread diseases. 
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Such sacrifices would be of no avail. To obtain you, we cleared the 
hill and the jungle, fearless of the tiger and the snake. We stinted 
ourselves to till your parents, and gave them our brass vessels; and 
they .gave you to us as freely as one gives light from a fire. Blame 
them ! Blame them T' 

The Victim , — And did I share the price which my parents 
received? Did I agree to the sale? You now tell me this. No 
one remembers his mother's womb, nor the taste of his mothers 
milk ; and I considered you my parents. Where there was delicate 
food in the villagCj I was fed. When the child of any one suffered, 
he grieved ; but if I suffered, the whole village grieved. When did 
you conceive this fraud, this wickedness to destroy me? You, 0 
my father, and you, — and you, — and you, — 0 my fathers ! do not 
destroy me.” 

The Mullicko, or Chief of the village in which the victim was 
kept, or his representative, now says, This usage is delivered down 
to us from the first people of the first time. They practised it. The 
people of the middle time omitted it. The earth became soft. An 
order re-established the rite. Oh, child, we must destroy you. 
Forgive us. Y ou will become a god.” 

27ie Victim , — Of this your intention I knew nothing; I thought 
I was to pass my life with you. I assisted to build houses, and to 
clear fields for my children. See ! there are the palm-trees I planted. 
Vbire is the mowa tree I planted. There is the public building on 
which I laboured — its palings still white in your sight. I planted 
the tobacco which you are now eating. Look behind you ! The 
cows and the sheep which I have tended look lovingly at me. All 
this time you gave me no hint of my intended fate. I toiled with 
you at every work with my whole mind. Had I known of this doom, 
I had still toiled, but with different feelings. Let the whole burden 
of my soul’s grief, as I remember the j)ast, lie upon you.” 

The Chief , — You are about to become a god. We shall profit 
by your fate. We cannot argue with you. Do yon not recollect that, 
when your father came to claim youf uncomideted. price, you snatche<l 
up a shining brass vessel ; tlr'it we said, ‘ That is your father’s,' and 
you threw it at him, and ran away amongst the sheep ? Do you not 
recollect the day on which we cut your hair, devoting you to sacri- 
fice ? And do you not recollect that when many wore sick, and the 
Janni brought the divining sickle, ho declared ^ The earth demands a 
victim?’” 

Then several persons around say, 1 should have told you, and I, 
and I and several give answers such as-;-'' I thought of our hard 
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labour to acquire you, which had been wasted, had you escaped from 
us;” and, — “ You might have known all well.” 

The Victim . — It is true I did observe something of this ; but 
your aged mothers, and your wives. And your beautiful children, my 
brothers and sisters, assured me that you were humane, and would 
never kill one so useful and so beautiful as I. ' They will rather,' said 
your mothers and children, ' remembering your acts and your ways, 
sell these fields, and these trees, and that tobacco, to procure a substi- 
tute.' This I believed, and I was happy and laboured with you.” 

The Chief . — “We cannot satisfy you. Ask your father, who is 
present. I satisfied him with my favourite cattle, my valuable brass 
vessels, and my sheep, and with silken and woollen cloths, and axes. 
A bow and arrows, not four da 3 ^s old, I gave to his fancy. Your 
parents, forgetting your beauty, forgetting the pleasure of cherishing 
you, turned their hearts to my cattle and my brass vessels, and gave 
you away. Upbraid them. Heap imprecatiuns upon them. We will 
curse them with you, imprecating upon them — that all their children 
may be similarly sacrificed. That they may lose, within the year, 
the price for which they sold you. That they may have a miserable 
and forlorn old age, lingering childless and unfed. That when they 
die in their empty house, there may bo no one to inform the village 
for two days, so that, when they are carried out to be burned, all 
shall hold their nostrils. That their own souls may afterwards 
animate victims given to hard-hearted men, who will not oven ani^wer 
their death-plaints consolingly. Curse them thus, and we will curse 
them with you.” 

The Victim will now turn to the Janni, saying — “ And why did 
you conceal ray fate? When I dwelt with the Mullicko, like a flower, 
were you blind, or dumb, or how were you possessed, that you never 
said, ^ Why do you cherish, so lovingly, this child — this child, who 
must die for the world?' Then had I known my doom and leapt 
from a precipice and died. Your reason for concealment — living as 
you do apart from men, is — that you thought of yourself. ^ I am 
great. The whole world attend* on my ministrations.' But, world, 
look upon him ! What miscreant eyes ! What a villainous head, 
with hair like a sunibully tree ! And see how enraged ho is ! 
What a jabber ho makes ’ What a body he has got, starved upon 
worship which depends upon men’s griefs I — A body anointed with 
spittle for oil ! Look, 0 world. Look, and tell I See, how he comes 
at me, leaping like a toad !" 

The Janni replies — “Child! why speak thus? I am the friend 
of the gods ; the first in their sight. Listen to me. I did not per- 
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suable your father or your mother to sell you. I did not desire the 
Mullickos to sell their fields to acquire your price. Your parents sold 
you. These Mullickos bought you. They consulted me, inquiring) 
‘How may this child become blessed?’ The hour is not yet over. 
When it is past, how grateful will you be to me ! You, as a god, 
will gratefully approve and honour mo.” 

Th^ Victim. — “My father begot me; the Mullickos bought me, 
my life is devoted, and all will profit by my death. But you, O 
Janni ! who make nothing of my sufferings, take to yourself all the 
virtue of my sacrifice. You shall, however, in no respect profit 
by it.” 

The JaniiL — “ The Deity created the world, and every thing that 
lives ; and 1 am liis minister and representative. God made yon, the 
Mullicko bought you, and I sacrifice you. The virtue of your death 
is not yours, but ininej but it will be attributed to you through me.” 

The Victim . — “ My curse be upon the man who, while he did not 
share in my price, is first at my death. Let the world ever be upon 
one side while he is on the other. Let him, destitute and without 
stored food, hope to liV'e only through the distresses of otlicrs. Let him 
be the poorest wretch alive. Let his .wife and children think him 
foul. I am dying. I call upon all — upon those who bought me, 
on those whose food I have eaten, on those who are strangers here, 
on all who will now share my flesh — let all curse the Janni to the 
gods 1 ” 

The Janni. — “ Dying creature, do you contend with me ? I shall 
not allow you a place among the gods.” 

The Victim . — “ In dying 1 shall become a god, then will you know 
whom you serve. Now do your will on me.” 

The acceptable place of sacrifice is discovered the previous night,, 
by'persons who are sent to probe the ground about the village with 
sticks in the dark, and mark the first deep chink as the spot indicated 
by the Earth Goddess. There, in the morning, a short post is 
inserted; around it four larger posts are usually set up, and, in the 
midst of these the victim is placed. The priest, assisted by the chief 
and one or two of the elders of the village, now takes the branch of a 
green tree cleft several feet down the centre. They insert the victim 
within the rift, fitting it, in some districts to his chest, in others to his 
throat. Cords are then twisted round the open extremity of the stake 
which the priest, aided by his assistants, strives with his whole force 
to close; he then wounds the victim slightly with his axe, when the 
crowd throws itself upon the sacrifice and strips the flesh from the 
bones, leaving untouched the head and intesLtines. 
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The most careful precautions are taken lest the offering should 
suffer desecration by the touch or even the near approach of any 
persons save the worshippers of the Earth Goddess, or by that of any 
animal. During the night after the sacrifice, strong parties watch 
over the remains of the victim ; and, next day, the priest and the 
Mullickos consume them, together with a whole sheep, on a funeral 
pile, when the ashes are scattered over the fields, or are laid as 
paste over the houses and granaries. And then two formalities are 
observed, which are held indispensable to the virtue of the sacrifice. 
The first is that of presenting to the father of the victim, or to the 
person who sold or made him over to the Khonds for sacrifice, or 
the representative of such person, a bullock, called the Dhuly,” in 
final satisfaction of all demands. The second formality is the sacri- 
fice of a bullock for a feast, at which the following prayer is 
offered up. 

After invoking all the gods, the priest says : — “ 0 Tari Pennu ! 
You have afflicted us greatly; have brought death to our children 
and our bullocks, and failure to our corn ; — have afflicted us in every 
way. But we do not complain of this. It is your desire only to* 
compel us to perform your due rites, and then to raise up and enrich 
us. We were anciently enriched by this rite; all around us are 
great from it ; therefore, by our cattle, our flocks, our pigs, and our 
grain, we procured a victim and oflered a sacrifice. Do you now 
enrich us. Lei our herds be so numerous that they cannot be housed; 
let children so abound that the care of them shall overcome their 
parents — as shall bo seen by their burned hands ; let our beads ever 
strike against brass pots innumerable hanging from our roofs ; let the 
rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet cloth and silk ; let all the 
kites in the country be seen in the trees of our village, from beasts 
being killed there eveiy day. We are ignorant of what it is good to 
ask for. You know what is good for us. Give it to us !” 

When the victim is cut to pieces, the persons who have been 
deputed by each village to bring its share of the flesh instantly 
return home. There the village priest and every one else who has 
staid at home fast rigidly until their arrival. The bearer of the 
flesh carries it rolled up in leaves of the googlut tree, and when he 
approaches the village, lays it out on a cushion formed of a handful 
of grass, and then deposits it in the place of public meeting, to give 
assuranee to all of its arrival. The fasting heads of families then go 
their priest to receive the flesh. He takes and divides it into 
t#o portions, and subdivides one of these into as many shares as there 
are l^ads of families present. He then says to the Earth Goddess — 
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O Tari Pennu ! our village offered such a person as a sacrifice, and 
divided the flesh among all the people in honour of the gods. Now, 
such a village has offered such a one, and has sent us flesh for you. 
Be not displeased with the quantity, we could only give them as 
much. If you will give us wealth we will repeat the rite.*' The 
Janni then seats himself on the ground, scrapes a hole in it, and 
taking one of the two portions into which he divided the flesh, places 
it in the hole, but with his back turned, and without looking. Then 
each man adds a little earth to bury it, and the Janni pours water on 
the spot from a hill-goui*d. Efich head of a house now rolls his shred 
of flesh in leaves, and all raise a sliout of exultation at the work done. 
Then a wild excited battle takes place with stones and mud, in the 
course of which a considerable number of heads are broken, and all go 
to the house in which the young men of the village sleep, and there 
renew the fight and knock down the whole or part of the house. 
Finally, each man goes and buries his particle of flesh in his favourite 
field, placing it in the earth behind his back without looking. And 
htw-e may bo noticed the idea which secures the distribution of the 
flesh of every victim to the greatest possible extent, — that, instead of 
advantage arising to any one from the possession of a largo share of 
the flesh, all are benefited by a sacrifice in proportion to the number 
of shares into which the flesh is subdivided. After burying the flesh, 
all return home and eat and drink, in some places holding a common 
feast, while in others each family eats apart. For three days there- 
after, no house is swept, and, in one district, strict silence is observed, 
while fire may not be given, nor wood cut, nor strangers be received. 
Upon the fourth day, the people reassemble at the place of sacrifice, 
slaughter and feast on a buffalo, and leave its inedible portions as a 
gratification to the spirit of the Meriah. 

Thl0 ceremonial of human sacrifice is finally completed by the 
offering of a hog to the Earth Goddess, a year after its performance, 
by the village which sacrificed. This offering is called the Valka,” 
and the invocation to Tari is simply this — “ O, Tari Pennu, up to 
this time we have been engaged in your worship, which we com- 
menced a year ago. Now the rites are completed. Let us receive 
the benefit.” 

Such are the rites and observances which, in some districts, make 
up the worship of the Earth Goddess. But they are subject to many 
variations. Thus, in one tmet the victim is put to death slowly by 
fire. A low stage is formed sloping on either side like a roof ; upon 
it the victim is placed, his limbs wound round with cords, so as to 
confine but not prevent his struggles. Eires are lighted, and hot 
VOL. XTir. S 
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brands are applied, so as to make tlie victim roll alternately up and 
down the slopes of the stage. He is thus tortured as long as ho is 
capable of moving or uttering cries ; it being believed that the favour 
of the Earth Goddess, especially in respect of the supply of rain, will 
be in proportion to the quantity of tears which may be extracted. 
The victim is next day cut to pieces. 

The sect of the Earth Goddess often attempt to introduce secretly 
fragments of the flesh of human victims into the tracts inhabited by 
the sect of Boora. One object in so doing is, to excite the wrath of 
Boora towards his followers for their failure to prevent the pollution ; 
but some of the sect of Tari, at least, hope also, by depositing the 
flesh at the shrines of some of the local deities, to induce in them a 
taste for the horrid food, and, by its gratification, to seduce them from 
their rivals. Whatever may be the true theory, both sects arc agreed 
as to the result eflfccted in the following case. In Cattingia, the 
people of which arc of the sect of Boora, there are spots where certain 
salts efflorescing upon the soil attract the deer and other wild animals 
in great numbers, so tliat they become an easy prey to the huntsman. < 
The people of the neighbouring tract of Guddapore, who offer human 
sacrifices, placed in one of the most valuable of those spots a shred 
of human flesh for the guardian deity. Since that time, no man of 
Cattingia has ever seen game there, while no huntsman of Guddapore 
lias ever failed to find it. 

The people of Boora Pennu regard with horror the impurity of 
the country which is polluted with human blood. When they visit it 
between the seasons of sowing and reaping, they may not use its fire, 
but must obtain pure fire by friction ; nor may they use the waters of 
its pools or fountains until they have first fixed their arrows in them, 
symbolizing their conquest. In like manner, they may not sleep in a 
house until they have snatched and burnt a few straws from its frhatch, 
to symbolize its conquest with conflagration. Death is believed to be 
often the penalty of the neglect of these precautions. 


The worship of the First Glass of Inferior Gods. 

I shall now describe the worship of the first class of inferior gods 
sprung from Boora and Tari. Three of these deities preside over the 
fimotions of nature and the arts connected with agriculture, the fourth 
is God of the Chace, the fifth is the God of War, the sixth is the God of 
Boundaries, the seventh, to whom no worship apjHiars to be addressed, 
being^the Judge of the Dead. The rituals which I give, are generally 
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those of the sect of the Earth Goddess, which differ in no material 
point, save where distinctive tenets are introduced, from those of the 
sect of Boora*. 


Pidzu Pennu, the God of Rain. 

Pidzu Pennu, the God of Rain, being necessarily regarded as the 
great cause of vegetation, his worship is in practice nearly identified 
with that of Boorbi Pennu, the Goddess of New Vegetation ; and his 
rites are generally, if not always, performed at her shrine, a stone or 
a tree near every village. 

When it is resolved to invoke the God of Rain, the elders, having 
made their arrangements with the priest, proceed through the village 
calling out Vessels, ho! Vessels, ho!” when vessels of arrack are 
immediately brought out from every house. These arc carried by 
parties of ten or twelve to the tree of Booibi Pennu. Pidzu Pennu 
then comes upon the Jaiini, the offerings are deposited under the tree, 
* aixl all seat themselves. A great Janni, with two smaller priests and 
some of the principal elders, then perform the following worship apart 
from the crowd. 

Tlic Janni first calls on Boora and Tari, and then on Pidzu Pennu, 
and on all the other gods, — as Samudra Pennu, the God of the Sea, 
Lolui Pennu, the God of War, and Suiidi Pennu, the God of Boun- 
daries, — to make up, as it is considered most important to do, a 
strong assembly of the peers of Pidzu Pennu, in the hope of their 
exerting the influence of their opinion upon him. The priest then 
says — 0, Pidzu Pennu, hear us ! When have wo come short in our 
service % In what have we diminished ancient usage ? We say not 
th^f we have not failed towards you ; but if we have failed uncon- 
sciously, it was your part to have remembered the constant service 
of our fathers, and to have intimated to us our fault, not to have 
visited us thus in wrath. Behold your peers, Loha Pennu, &c. We 
have worshipped them even as we have worshipped you. Their 
favour has not diminished towards us. 

O Pidzu Pennu ! is it that you have given your daughter in 
marriage to the son of some god who is hostile to us, or have made 
his daughter your son’s bride, and under his influence injure us ? We 
men cannot comprehend your divine thoughts. But your fellow gods, 
Loha Pennu, Pitterri Pennu, Soro Pennu, &c., know them and judge 
them. We know not, we cannot know your counsels; but we pray 
you to remember, — to reflect that, if you shall not give us water, half 
our land must remain unploughed ; that the seed in the ground will 

S 2 
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rot ; that we and our children miiet perish for want of food ; that our 
cattle must die for want of pasture; that the sambur, the spotted 
deer, the wild hog, and all other game will quit our country, seeking 
other haunts. We pray of you to remember all this; and that, should 
you hereafter, when it is too late, relent, either from pity towards us, 
or from desiring your own food and worship, or from doubting of your 
reception, — should you, when we are no more, seek the worship of 
another village, — we pray you to reflect how little any gift of water 
will then avail, when there shall be left neither man, nor cattle, nor 
seed. Therefore, we now address to you these entreaties, while we 
also beseech all of you, ye assembled gods, to aid and enforce our 
priiyer to Pidzu Pennu, taking to your hearts all we have said. 

'' 0, Pidzu Pennu ! for you we have brought eggs and arrack, and 
rice, and a sheep. Be pleased to eat, and to entertain these assembled 
gods, receiving from them all the credit due for the goodness of the 
feast. 0, give us abundant rain, enough to melt the hill-tops. Go 
and fetch water for us, if need bo, by force or fraud, from the stores 
of your friends the gods of rain. Bring it in brass vessels, and "in 
hollow gourds, and nesting on the sky above our land, pour the water 
down on it through your sieve, until the sambur, unable to live in the 
forests, shall seek shelter in our houses, and till the soil of the moun- 
tains shall be washed into our vallies. Strip off all old leaves and 
bring out new. Let the vegetation bo such, that shoots springing 
from the newly-planted melons shall follow our footsteps, and let it 
be of such strength that our cooking-pots shall burst next year from 
the force of the swelling rice. Let the bamboo-sprouts shoot out 
rapidly. Let all the neighbouring tribes come to buy rice of us, and 
let them alone experience the pains of surfeit. Let there be such a 
gathering of the beasts of the chase in our green and favoured country, 
that our axes shall be blunt with cutting them up. But do you* more- 
over, recollect that we cannot go out in the falling floods. Then do 
you don your hat, and laying your stick over your shoulder, guard 
our unenclosed fields from both the wild animals and the tame cattle. 
Let our full fountains gush upwards. Do thus, and we will next year 
provide eggs, fowls, a sheep, and liquor for a feast at least equal to 
this, for the maintenance of your character for hospitality with your 
brotliei* gods.” 

Thty then kill the sheep, but may not eat it. Its flesh must be 
given to Soondis, or Gonds, if any be present; if not, it must be 
left on the field. Those who take part in this ceremony, however, 
drink the liquor with wild shouts ami dancing, and return home. 
The Janni and a few of the old men remain a little behind, to reply 
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to and pacify any god who may by accident have been forgotten at 
the bidding of the gods^ and may now demand the cause. Having 
gone a few steps, those elders and the priests turn back and say — 
“*If we have unconsciously omitted to do honour on this occasion 
to any god, we pray of the other deities to intercede for us and 
pacify him,” 


Pitterri Pennu — The God of Increase, 

Pitterri Pennu, the God of Increase, and of Gain in every shape, 
is worsliipped at seed-time, and his worship is in each village desig- 
nated from the tree, rock, or other spot where it is performed, as the 
“ Alowa-tree” worship, the Tank-side” worship. 

Upon the first day of the feast, a sort of rude car is made of a 
basket set upon a few sticks, tied upon bamboo rollers for wheels. 
The Jaimi takes this car first to the house of the lineal head of the 
tribe or branch, to whom it is essential that precedence should be 
^ven in all ceremonies connected with agriculture, and obtains from 
it a little of each kind of seed and some feathers. He then takes the 
car to every other house ,in the village, which contributes the same 
things, and lastly, it is conducted to a field without the village, accom- 
panied by all the young men who beat each other aud strike the air 
violently with long sticks. The seed which is thus carried out, is 
called the share of evil spirits, s})oilers of the seed.” These are con- 
sidered to be driven out with the car; and when it aud its contents 
are abandoned to them, they are held to have no excuse for inter- 
fering with the rest of the seed corn. 

Tlie next day, the people of each house kill a hog over the seeds 
for the year, and address the following invocation to the God of 
Increase. 

“ 0, Pitterri Pennu ! This seed we shall sow to-morrow. Some 
of us your suppliants will have a great return, some a small return. 
Let the least favoured have a full basket, let the most favoured have 
many baskets. Give not this seed to ant, br rat, or hog. Let the 
stems which shall spring from it be so stout that the earth shall 
tremble under them. Let the rain find no hole or outlet whereby to 
escape from our fields. Make the earth soft like the ashes of cow 
dung. To him who has no iron wherewith to shoe his plough, make 
the wood of the doh-tree like iron. Provide other food than our seed 
for the parrot, the crow, and all the fowls and beasts of the jungle. 
Let not the white ant destroy the roots, nor the wild hog crush the 
stem to get at the fruit; and make our crops of all kinds have a 
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better flavour than that of those of any other country. We are 
unskilled in adapting our seeds to different soils; give us wisdom to 
suit them to each other. Thou art a god created by Boora Pennu. 
0, Pitterri Pennu 1 if pleased, your bounty is boundless. Be gracious 
to us.” 

After this invocation, the elders feast upon the hogs, and the mowa 
spirit. The young men, however, in revenge for their exclusion from 
the good cheer, enjoy the privilege of waylaying and j^elting them 
with jungle fruit, when returning from the feast. 

Upon the third day, the lineal head of the tribe or branch goes out 
and sows his seed, when all the rest may do so. 


Klambo Fennu, or Pitamn Penan — Tke God of the Ghace, 

The following worship is paid to Klambo Pennu, or Pilamu Pennu, 
the God of the Chace. 

When the huntsmen fail to find game, the Janni is required tb 
ascertain and declare the cause of their ill success, which he may find 
to bo, either, that they have violated some law of the chace, or some 
of the many rules for dividing and eating the game ; or that, as the 
hunters left the village, some one in it wept, an act most oflensive to 
the God of the Chace: — from some such cause, he may say that 
Klambo Pennu or some other god has ordered the jungle to hide the 
game ; or has made the arrows of the hunter pointless ; or has ordered 
the streams to take away weariness from the pursued game ; and he 
will then direct some rice, an egg, and a fowl to be brought from cacli 
house for an offering to be placed on the round stones of Klambo 
Pennu beside the village, — upon which all game is deposited when 
brought in, divided into the proper shares, and often also cooked. ' The 
offering required by the priest being collected, he thus invokes the 
god — ‘‘ 0, Klambo Pennu ! You arc our God of the Cliacc. You 
gave game to our fathers, and were used also to make our arrows 
sure, to give force to our axes, and keenness to the mouths of our 
dogs; while, at your shrine the cooking fire was never extinguished, 
and the blood never dry. Behold it now ! 0, Klambo Pennu ! lay 

aside your anger. One cannot always stay the tears of children. 
Who at a feast can restrain a greedy-guts ? This, you know ; and 
why, therefore, do you record these faults against us upon your 
knotted string?^ We speak thus, but the benefit of the chace is no 


^ The Khonds keep all account by knots on strings. 
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les$ yours than ours. Let us again see the sambur, and the spotted 
deer, and the bison, and the wild hog, and the hare, as we leave our 
thresholds; and when these animals hear our shout, may their limbs 
bo'come disobedient, and their hearts panic-struck. Give to our arrows 
and our axes the poison of the first iron against our game. Make the 
earth preserve its footmarks. Make a cool wind ever blow from the 
hill and the forest upon us huntsmen. 0, Klambo Pennu, make your 
name great ! ’* 

The Janni then rubs an arrow or an axe on the stone of Klambo 
Pennu ; all do the same to their weapons, and they go out and bring 
home something, if it be but a small bird, from the forest. It is usual, 
moreover, when a hunting j)arty is formed, to require the priest to 
propitiate the God of the Cliace, by piling the weapons of the hunts- 
men by a rivulet, sprinkling water over them with a handful of long 
grass, and sacrificing a fowl; when the god, if propitious, enables him 
to indicate the direction in which game is to bo sought, and occa- 
sionally to devote so many head to fall. Klambo punishes the 
slightest infraction of the rules he has laid down for the division of 
game; they are such as — that the head and tail of every animal 
belong to the person who kills it, .those being considero<l the most 
delicate portions, which he will desire to present to the old men of his 
family; and that the under portion of every beast belongs to the 
person on whoso land it falls. 


Lolia Pennu — Phe God of IFar, (llteralU/, God of Tron.) ■ 

Every village, or cluster of hamlets, has a grove sacred to the God 
of War. In it are buried a piece of iron, believed to be a relic of the 
iron of the time when the Earth Goddess first introduced poison into 
iron, amongst other evils; and an ancient bow and arrows, and a war- 
drum of iron, or some one of these weapons. They appear a little 
above the surface of the ground, and are seen to emerge somewhat 
farther before a battle, subsiding again on its. conclusion. The War 
God presides over contects between diflerent tribes, or between 
Khonds and foreign enemies, but never over the contests of the people 
of the same tribe. He becomes highly incensed if war be not forth- 
with declared when the maintenance of rights requires it, and then 
shows his wrath by the ravages of tigers and disease. When such 
signs appear, the elders assemble and deliberate. The history of the 
past is gone over, with a view to discover the breach of the laws 
of war which may have offended the god; and if, in the end, it is 
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determined that there shall bo war with some Kassinga/* or enemy 
beyond the tribe, the following ceremonies are gone through ; — 

The fighting men, having first washed and dressed their hair with 
the care required by Khond custom, assemble and place their orna- 
ments of war, feathers, skins, cloths, &c., before the God of War, in 
his grove. The Janni takes a fowl, with some rice and arrack, and 
invokes the god, while he also calls upon all the other deities to 
assemble as witnesses of their proceedings. He then says — 0, Gml 
of War ! we have doubtless omitted to give battle, it may be, through 
forgetfulness of your laws, or through weakness, or from considering 
too much the immature age of our youth, or the scantiness of our 
provisions; but now, from the ravages of tigers, from the fevers, the' 
diseases of the eye, the ulcers, and the pains in every limb, from 
which we suffer, wo conceive that you indicate to us that you have 
given us sufficient strength, provisions, and wisdom for war. We 
bring to you our weapons. You have made them strong, now make 
them keen. We go out to fight our enemies. Send home the erring 
shaft. Send our stones straight to the mark. Let our axes crush 
cloth and bone, as tlie jaws of the hyjena crush its prey. Make the 
wounds we give to, gape. Let our little men slay big men. When 
the wounds of our enemies heal, let lameness remain. Let their 
stones and arrows fall on us as softly as the flowers of the mowa tree 
fall in the wind. Let our wounds heal as quickly as the blood drops 
from them dry upon the ground. Make the weapons of our enemies 
brittle as the long pods of the karta tree. You arc our War God, do 
you thus aid with your strength us and our allies (whom they name). 
May the weapons of all of us when we return from the fight be 
changed in hue. May our women be proud and happy to serve food 
in battle to brave men like us, so that when other tribes shall heat of 
their happiness and pride, they shall desire to unite their women to 
us. May we plunder in victory the villages of our foes, of bullocks, 
and tobacco, and brass vessels, which our women may bear proudly 
as presents to their parents. 0, Loha Pennu ! we worship you with 
fowls, and sheep, and hogs, and buffaloes. We only ask for the aid 
you gave to our fathers in past fights (naming them), and no new 
thing. We are their children.” 

Then all snatch up their arms, when the priest commands silence, 
and recites tlie following myth and invocation, the former containing 
many of the distinctive doctrines of the sect of Tari. 

In the first time, when the God of Light created the bills, and 
the woods, and the streams great and small, and the plains, and the 
rocks, and boundaries, and the tame animals, and the game of the 
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farests, and man, — then, too, he made the iron of these weapons, but 
the hands of our forefathers did not know how to use them. 

** There was a mother, Umbally Bylee, with two children, Allon- 
guarra, and Patanguarra, warriors. Tliey came to her one day, all 
wounded, and with bleeding breasts. She said, ‘ What has befallen 
you V They answered, ‘ We have been fighting outside people with 
sword-grass.” Their mother cured their wounds, and said, ‘‘ That is 
an improper way of fighting, do not fight so again.’ A few days 
after, the children came again, covered with burs, or spikes of grass, 
as sheep are covered with wool, and said, ‘ We have fought the out- 
side people with bur (or spear) grass.* Their mother cured them, and 
said, ‘ This mode of fighting is improper. Bring the iron of the Hindu 
country, and make blades f<jr axes and for arrows, and take the daraun 
tree for axe handles, and make bows of the thornless bamboo, and 
wind skins and cloth round the body, and adorn the head with 
feathers, and go forth to fight. Then you shall become awakened 
and improved, and cloth, and salt, and sugar will come to you, and 
you%will see men of different nations and different minds.* And they 
made arrows of this form/ and went out to battle, and on both sides 
very many fell. Then the children came and said to their mother, 

‘ 0 mother ! wo have obeyed your orders, and very niany have died — 
none of the wounded have lived ! We cannot endure the deadly 
keenness of this iron.’ She answered, ‘ My child, it is not the fault 
of the weapons that all* whom they wound die. The destructive (or 
terrible) goddess, who made the iron what it is, mingled in its com- 
position no drop of pity. Heat the iron in the fire, and beat it,' 
They did so, and it became changed, and it slew only those who were 
ready to die. The mother then said, ‘ Make your arrows henceforth 
in ajibther form. This arrow, with whatever skill you may shoot, will 
slay those only who are ready to die.’ And this form has remained, 
and to this day it has defended every man’s boundaries, and property, 
and rights. 

0 God of War ! now give to our arms the qualities of the first 
merciless iron. Then shall wo b(f rich in every form of wealth, and 
we will pay to you the richest worship.” 

The priest then cries — Now arm and march !” He accompanies 
the host to the enemies’ boundary, over which an arrow is shot from 
the bundle of some one indicated by the divining sickle, and then a 
branch of a tree is cut and carried oflf from the enemies' land. 

1 A drawing would be necessary to explain the difference between the two 
forms of arrow-heads. 
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The host next go to the village within whose boundary the shrine 
of the War God is situated; and the village chief dresses the branch 
in clothes and armour^ sets it up to personate one of tho enomy, I 
believe, and calls upon the God of Light, and all tho other *gods, 
saying — Bear witness, that in all these proceedings we have coii- 
foriiied to tho rules of the God of War; that victory is therefore, now 
duo to us, and that our sufferings from tigers, from fevers, and from 
every pain, ought to cease ;” when all shout and say — “ To suffer 
death we do not object, but, 0 gods! let us not be mutilated in battle. 
We are the children of such and such great ancestors (naming them). 
Ye gods, raise our name by giving us victory I” They then take the 
dressed-up branch and throw it down at the shrine of the God of 
War; and it is to be observed, that they must give their enemies full 
time to complete similar rites before they attack them. 

Tho following worship is paid to the God of War, when peace is 
made. 

When parties are tired of a contest and wish for peace, they make 
known their desire to some friendly tribe who send three or foiy old 
men to act as mediators. These first visit one of the parties and 
ascertain its feelings, and then proceed to the other, to persuade them 
to peace. These generally reply in this strain — Peace and war are 
not in ouf hands, but in tho hands of the god, and if ho requires 
war, the arrows will fly of their own accord from our bows.'* The 
mediators reply that this is true, but pray of' them, if the arrows shall 
not so fly, that they will put all hostility out of their minds, and 
worship tho gods; and they add a proposal to ascertain tho will of 
these in their presence. The mediators farther persuade them to 
send word to their enemies that they are going to make that inquiry, 
and that they propose they should do tho same, each side seiiding 
two old men to witness the ceremony, and observe tho winds of 
their opponents. 

In the first place, a basket of rice is set out in the house of the 
Janni, or of the Chief, and the iron arrow of the God of War is 
placed upright in it. If it remain^ erect, the war must proceed; if it 
falls, as it is very apt to do, the peace worship may proceed. In this 
case, the whole population go out into the plain, with the j)riest 
carrying some rice and two eggs. He calls upon Loha Pennu and 
invokes the presence of all the other gods, and says — “ 0 Loha 
Pennu 1 you aided us in this fight to prevent our dishonour, or 
because your will was war, or that our enemies might not rise upon 
our heads ; or you engaged us in this war to prevent us from being 
occupied with the service of pernicious gods ; or your reason is one 
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proceeding from your divine mind which is hid from us ; or perhaps 
you preferred that we should die by war rather than in any other 
way; or it may bo, that the smiths, the weavers, and the distillers 
solicited you apart for their benefit, that there should be war ; or it 
may have been that you were angry that our arms hung rusty in our 
houses ; or it may be that the jungle yams complained that they were 
being extirpated in the forests, where all penetrate fearlessly in time 
of peace ? or did the honey-bees complain that they had no life from 
persecution in the leisure of the long peace ? *or the bullocks that they 
were dying beneath the yoke in clearing now land ? or did the beasts 
and birds of the forest complain that they were sullering extirpation ? 
or is it that the paths to our friends* houses are worn into stream beds 
by the feet of passers to and fro, and that they prayed for war ? or is 
it your reason, that there have been breaches of solemn ongagoments 1 
From whatsoever cause, and through whomsoever, — whether smith, 
honey-bee, breach of engagement, &c., this war arose, all now seek 
peace. This is the disposition of our minds. Do you make plain to 
us th^ meaning of the signs of your will.” 

They now fill a dish with hog’s fat, and stick a cotton wick in it. 
If the flame burns straight, it is for war; if not, for peace. They now 
also turn upside-down the earthen vessel used in worshi]), put some 
rice upon the bottom of it, try if an egg will stand in th#rice, and 
say — 0 God of War, explain these signs ! but if they are for peace, 
do not thereupon become inattentive ! Give us full strength to the 
very end, until wo and our enemies, to the last man, have laid down 
our arms ; and do you support us in future through ad generations, as 
you do now. If we shall have peace now, we will provide liberally 
for your worship, and increase your service. We your servants pray 
you to make the minds of all consent to this peace. Do you ascertain 
distinctly the minds of our enemies, and of their gods, and act accord- 
ingly. And lot there be perfect harmony in our hearts ; and may our 
feet raise such a cloud of dust in the peace dance, that it shall not 
settle in three days, even though the skies should flood the earth. 

0 Loha Pennu ! upon that day, let there bo no rain, and no trouble 
in childbirth.” 

Nojiew answer is required from the god, but the negotiations pro- 
ceed through a long course until both hosts join in the peace dance, 
which rages for three or four hours. All are frantic with excitement, 
conceiving it to be inspired by the god, and that it would be impious 
to resist it. The joy of the peace dance is regarded as the very 
highest attainable on earth ; and the exhaustion which follows it is 
considered to demand fifteen days* repose. 
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The followiug is the conclusion of the ceremonial of peace-making 
as it was performed by the tribes of Darungabadi and Grundabadi^ in 
1845, after a long period of destructive war. These tribes are of the 
sect of Boora, aud it will be observed that they expressly ascribe to 
him the introduction of the sanctions of peace. 

The Janni having prepared a mixture of water and the earth of a 
white ants* hill, said — “ Let the warriors of both sides attend. Let 
the assembled multitudes listen. The beginning of our feud was this. 
Loha Pennu said to hiihself, ‘Let there bo war; and he forthwith 
entered into all weapons, so that from instruments of peace they 
became weapons of war; he gave edge to the axe, and point to the 
arrow ; he entered into all kinds of food and drink, so that men in 
eating and drinking were filled with rage, and women became instru- 
ments of discord instead of soothers of anger. Our abundance of 
the blessings of peace was given to others, and the means of war 
alone abounded with us. We forsook love and friendship, and were 
filled with enmities. So great wars arose. Loha Pennu being satis- 
fied with bloodshed, weapons having become blunt with slaughter, 
and the earth fat with blood, Boora Pennu wills that the solemn 
obligations which he appointed in past time to allay the wars and 
animosities produced by Loha Pennu, shall now be entered into, and 
I now therefore administer those obligations. Let the sharpness of 
weapons cease ; let the wrath which enters into man with food and 
drink cease ; and let man resume love and friendship. And do thou, 
0 Pitterri Pennu (Goddess of Increase) be gracious to us, and increase 
and multiply our people, and thou Loha Pennu! be thou far from us.’* 
The Janni then sprinkled the parties making peace, with water 
aud earth. 


Sundi Pennu — The God of Boundaries, 

The following is the common strain of invocation addressed to 
Sundi Pennu: — “ Oh, Sundi Pennu I keep disease from our boundary, 
the disease of epilepsy and disease of the eye, of the arms, of the legs. 
Let not the hostile gods of other countries cross our boundary; nor 
allow the tigers nor the snakes to cross our limits. Do you attract 
the water of higher countries to our boundary, aud do not lot stray 
our useful animals or our game, but do you let pass easily all noxious 
beasts. Permit not our tame cattle to pass our boundary, but make 
them grow large within it like the swelling bitter gourd. 

“ You were always wont to do us these favours ; now, for a small 
reason, your heart is changed. I your servant pray you to dismiss 
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that feeling from your breast. I present to you this fowl, this egg, 
and this arrack. Moreover we pray you to remember, 0 God of 
Boundaries, that it is your part to meet and conciliate the hearts of 
all who approach us. I now go. Do you give a propitious answer, 
so that henceforth 1 may have to render you worship in pleasure, not 
in pain.” 

The priest then makes the offering of a fowl or a goat at a point 
upon the boundary, fixed by ancient usage, and generally where a 
path crosses it. 

The God of Boundaries is necessarily considered a deity common 
to any two parties whose lands may adjoin. When these parties are 
at war, each invokes the god to boar witness to the justice of its cause, 
and to favour its arms ; and, as both may not propitiate him on the 
same day, the battle is postponed, if necessary, to enable them to 
do so upon successive days. This god, in a fight, sends the arrows 
of their enemies to the hands of the party whom he may favour, 
closes their wounds, that they may not gape fatally, and saves their 
battle-food from being lost in the confusion of the field, and from 
turning sour. 


Hie Worship of the Second and Third Classes of Inferiors Deities, 

The slight and unfrequent worship of the second class of inferior 
gods — the deified and sinless men of the first age — appears to require 
no notice beyond what is given in the statement of the tenets of the 
Khonds. I proceed to describe the worship paid to the third class of 
inferior gods — the minor deities who fill nature and preside over the 
details of human life. 


Idzu Fennu — IVie House God. 

Idzu Pennu, or the House God, is the god of every household. 
He is propitiated by the ofiTering of a hog or a fowl, with rice and 
arrack, on every occasion of general sacrifice by a tribe or village, and 
also when the master of the household transacts any private business 
of importance, as the settlement of a marriage, or any considerable 
sale of property. The household god, if favourable, increases the 
grain stored in the garner; and he is specially invoked at all domestic 
ceremonies, as namings, and at marriages, which every minor deity 
also is prayed to bless with the benefits in his especial gift — as the 
God of Boundaries to take care that the brid'e passes safely from her 
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father's to her husband’s house, and the God of Streams to provide 
that water may abound at her new home. 

To Jori Pennu, the God of Streams, to Soro Ponnu, God of Hills, 
and tho other minor local gods, the following is the common style of 
address, while the offerings are fowls, eggs, rice, and arrack. 

“ Oh God of Streams ! you visit us with evils, withdrawing your 
favour on account of our sins. We cannot say that we are faultless, 
but we have been unable to afford to you a large and full supply of 
food in worship. Were we, 0 God of Streams, constantly to expend 
our means upon your rites, and upon those of all the other gods, we 
should lose our lands; and then, we pray you to consider, where 
would be your worship ? Considering this, we are unable to spend 
much upon your rites. 0 receive this apology. We now make small 
offerings of a fowl or an egg, according to our ability ; accept of them 
graciously. Look with favour upon us, on our wives, and our children, 
on our cattle, our sheep, our pigs, and their offspring. Do not let 
them be hurt in going to tho water (or to the hill, if the Hill God 
be addressed). Give us increase of wealth ! Accept our worship 
graciously, and give us your blessing.” 


Nadzu Pennu — The Village God. 

Nadzu Pennu, the Village God, is the guardian deity of every 
hamlet. He is the great object of the familiar worship of the Khonds: 
the prosperity or ruin of villages is in his hands, and his patronage 
is implored for almost every undertaking. This deity is familiarly 
approached by all, at his shrine, which is simply a stone placed under 
the great cotton tree which stands in or near every village. That tree, 
it may be observed, is planted at the foundation of each village, and 
is regarded with feelings of veneration which may be best understood 
from the following ceremony, which takes place amongst the sect of 
Boora Pennu at tho foundation of every village, or upon changing tho 
site of an old one. 

On the day fixed for the ceremony, the village Janni brings from 
the jungle tho stem of a young cotton tree, six or eight feet long, 
having its root and top cut off, but with all its twigs carefully pre- 
served, and tho long sharp thorns, which the young branches of this 
tree bear but the old ones lose, unbroken. The priest, upon entering 
tho village, says to the young tree, I bring you, by the order of 
Boora Pennu, who commanded us to build this village, as did also 
such and such gods” — Aaming ten or twelve others. The people of 
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the village are now assembled, with dancing and music and ferniontod 
rice, and a hole is dug, in which the tree is planted. 

A day or two afterwards, the Janni, having ascertained whether 
the g6d requires the sacrifice of a hog or a buffalo, and the animal 
being duly provided, again meets the assembled villagers by the 
young tree, when the following rude masque is gone through. An 
old man of stupid and clownish look, comes out of the village to 
where the people are assembled, and with a surprised and puzzled 
air, asks the Janni — “ What, I pray you, may bo the meaning of the 
planting of this stick?” The priest replies, — If you don’t know, 
friend, you must assuredly be a great block, — a mere jungle-stick, 
yourself. And how, 0 friend block, may I ask, did you find legs to 
bring you hither? You must have acquired them in some wonderful 
way. But since you arc come to us, I will enlighten you, and make 
a man of you. Know, then, that when Boora Pennu first ordained 
that villages sliould exist, he gave us the tree which you now see 
planted, for a itiodel in all these respects. That our families sliould 
spread like the branches of this great tree, strongly and widely. 
That our women should resemble its lovely and glowing red flowers. 
That, as the birds are attracted by the love of those sw^ect flowers, so 
the youths of neighbouring tribes should come, attracted by our young 
ilaughters. That, as of the flowers of this tree not one falls barren, 
but all unbliglited bear fruit, so should it be with our wonieii. That 
our sons should, in their* youth, be rough, sharp, and keen like the 
young branches of this tree, which are covered with thorns ; but that, 
as those thorns disappear with age, so should they become smooth and 
cool when youth is past. And lastly, this tree is given us as an 

example that we should live as long as it, a most long-lived tree. 

Boora Pennu thus ordained, and gave us this model tree.” The old 

man then says, And for what purpose, I pray, is this hog, or 

buffalo ?” The priest replies, ‘‘ One j)laces things which are of value 
on a stand. We place flesh upon leaves, rice iii vessels of earth or of 
metal ; a man rests upon a couch ; and this animal is an offering upon 
which the commands of the deity may rest.” .Then the victim is 
killed, and some of its dung ipixed with straw is put upon the cut top 
of the tree. 


Sugu PennUy or Sidruju Pennu — The God of Fountains. 

The Gods of Fountains are objects of the most anxious worship. 
When. a spring dries up, the priest is instantly sent for, and implored 
with the most liberal promises of reward to * bring back the water. 
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He first attempts to propitiate and move the God of thlT spring; and 
if he fails to do so, tries the following process. He plucks the cocoon 
of a wild silkworm from a bamboo tree, and having emptied it, steals 
in the dead of night to some living fountain, to try by secret invo- 
cations to induce its god to transfer a portion of its waters to the 
deserted spring; and this he does at the imminent risk of his life, if 
his errand should be discovered by the proprietors of the waters 
which are to be wiled away. The priest, after muttering for a long 
time alone over the spring, fills the cocoon shell from it, and returns 
to the dry fountain repeating prayers as he goes," which, if favourably 
heard, will make a stream of water follow his footsteps under ground. 
The chief of the village, with a party of its elders, who have fasted 
the preceding day, await his return at the dry well, the presence of 
women at which would be fatal, while that of youths is also inter- 
dicted, The deserted basin is now cleared out, and the cocoon cup of 
water is placed in it. The priest sacrifices a sheep or a hog to Sugu 
Pennu, and he, if become propitious, either restores the spring at 
once, or gives signs of satisfaction from which its reappcarance^raay 
be confidently hoped. 


Joogah Pennu — Goddess of Small Pox. 

Joogah Pennu, the Goddess of Small Pox, is a dread power which 
cannot be appeased by any worship, and for which the Khonds have 
no distinct place in their mythology. This deity in her wrath “ sows 
small-pox upon mankind as men sow seed upon the earth/’ When 
this disease appears in a village, all desert it save a few who remain 
to offer continually the blood of buffaloes, hogs, and sheep to the 
terrible power. The people of the neighbouring hamlets CJtn but 
attempt to prevent her approacli by barricading the paths with 
thorns and deep ditches, and boiling upon them cauldrons of 
stinking oils. 


Section III. — Female Infanticide. 

The practice of female infanticide is, t believe, not wholly 
unknown amongst any portion of the Khond people, while it exists 
in some of the tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that no 
female infant is spared, except when a woman's first child is a female, 
and that villages containing a hundred houses may be seen without a 
female child. 
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The custom has its origin in the ideas and usages which regulate 
the relations of the sexes, and especially the conditions of marriage, 
amongst these tribes; while, moreover, it is expressly sanctioned and 
promoted by their religious doctrines. 

I can here but very briefly advert to the customs and feelings 
which the practice of infanticide alternately springs from and pro- 
duces. The influence and privileges of women are exceedingly great 
amongst the Khonds, and are, I believe, greatest amongst the tribes 
which practise infanticide. Their opinions have great weight in all 
public and private affairs; and their direct agency is often considered 
essential in the former. Thus, the presence of the sisters and daughters 
of a tribe is indis2>ensablc at its battles, to afford aid and encourage- 
ment; and the intervention of its wives, who are neutral between the 
tribes of their fathers and those of their husbands, is necessary to 
make peace. The Khond women frequently settle difficult questions 
between their tribes and the Rajahs, through the ladies of these, with 
whom they arc always in communication; while these ladies, it may 
be observed, are employed on critical occasions as irresistible instru- 
ments to sway the Khond chiefs. 

But the ascendancy of Khond women in these tribes is completed 
by their extraordinary matrimonial privileges ; with respect to which, 
however, it is to bo borne in mind, that intermarriage between 
persons of the same tribe, however large or scattered, is considered 
incestuous, and punishable by death. 

So far is constancy to her husband from being required in a wife, 
that her pretensions do not, at least, suffer diminution in the eyes of 
either sex when fines are levied on her convicted lovers ; while, on 
the other hand, infidelity on the part of a married man is hehl to be 
highly dishonourable, and is often punished by deprivation of many 
social privileges. A wife, moreover, may quit her husband at any 
time, except within a year of her marriage, or when she expects 
oflTspring, or within a year after the birth of a child ; and she may 
then return to her father’s house, or contract a new marriage ; while 
no man who is without a wife may, without entailing disgrace on 
himself and his tribe, refuse to receive any woman who may choose 
to enter his house and establish herself as its mistress. 

Now, a bridegroom gives for a wife of these tribes in which so 
few women are brought up, a large consideration in cattle and money. 
The sum is chiefly subscribed by his near relatives and his branch of 
his tribe, and is paid to his wife’s father, who, again, distributes it 
amongst the heads of families of his own branch. But, when a wife 
quits her husband, he has the right to reclaim immediately from her 
VOL. XIII. * T 
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father the whole sum paid for her ; while the father, at th€K same time, 
becomes entitled to levy a like sum from any new husband to whom 
she may attach herself. And, it being observed that every man’s 
trihe is at once answerable for all his debts and bound in honour to 
enforce his claims, it will be understood that these restitutions and 
exactions, whether to be made betwixt persons belonging to different 
tribes or to different branches of the same tribe, must be, even in the 
simplest cases, productive of infinite difficulty and vexation; while 
they have given rise to three-fourths of the sanguinary quarrels and 
hereditary feuds which distract the Khond country. Thence, say the 
Khonds — “ To any man but a rich and powerful chief, who desires to 
form connexions, and is able to make large and sudden restitutions, 
and to his tribe — a married daughter is a curse. By the death of our 
female infants before they sec the light, the lives of men without 
number are saved, and wc live in comparative peace.*’ 

With respect to the religious sanction of this practice, these tribes 
believe, as 1 have already observed, that Boora, contemplating the 
deplorable consequences of the creation of the first feminine being, his 
consort, charged men, or gave them express permission, to bring up 
only as many females as they should find consistent with the good of 
society. Now, while they believe that souls condemned by Dinga to 
pass successive lives upon earth are ever re-born in the tribes in which 
they were first born and received, they conceive that the reception of 
a soul into a tribe, when it is first sent to animate a human form, is 
completed only on the performance of the ceremony of naming the 
infant on the seventh day after its birth; and they hold the curious 
doctrine, moreover, that Boora sets apart a certain quantity of soul to 
be distributed amongst each generation of mankind. Thence they 
believe that should an infant die before it is named, its soul does not 
enter into the circle of tribal spirits to be reborn as often as Dinga 
wills, but rejoins the mass of spirit set apart for the generation to 
which it belongs. And thus, by the destruction of a female infant, 
either the addition of a new female soul to the number of spirits 
attached to a tribe is prevented, and the chance of getting a new 
male spirit in its place is gained, or the return of a female soul by 
re-birth in that tribe is postponed. 

But the exclusion of new female spirits from a tribe is believed 
by these Khonds to be of high importance upon another ground. 
They believe that, of the quantity of soul allotted by Boora to each 
generation, the less that is assigned to the women, the more will 
remain for the men, whose mental powers will be proportionately im- 
proved. And the first prayer of every Khond being for many and 
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highly endowed male children, the belief that the mental qualities 
of these may be raised by the destruction of the female infants, is no 
slight incentive to the practice, superadded to the motives afforded by 
the belief that the number of the males may be increased by it, that 
it is expressly permitted by Boora, and that it averts much of the 
strife and bloodshed arising from the capricious dissolution marriage 
ties by women. 


The religion of the Khonds, then, is a distinct theism, with a 
subordinate demonology; and the sum of its chief doctrines is briefly 
as follows: — ^ 

The Supreme Being and sole Source of Good, who is styled the 
God of Light, created for himself a consort who became the Earth 
Goddess, and the Source of Evil; and thereafter, ho created the 
earth, with all it contains, and man. The Earth Goddess, prompted 
by jealousy of the love borne to man by his creator, rebelled against 
the God of Light, and introduced moral and physical evil into the 
world. The God of Light arrested the action of physical evil, while 
he left man perfectly free to receive or to reject moral evil — deflned 
to bo disobedience towards God, and strife amongst men.” A few 
of mankind entirely rejected moral evil, the remainder received it. 
The former portion were immediately deified ; the latter were con- 
demned to endure every form of physical suffering, with death, 
deprivation of the immediate care of the Creator, and the deepest 
moral degradation. Meanwhile, the God of Light and his rebel 
consort contended for superiority, until the elements of good and evil 
became thoroughly commingled in man and throughout nature. 

• Up to this point the Khonds hold the same general belief, but 
from it they divide into two sects directly opposed upon the question 
of the issue of the contest between the two antagonist powers. 

One sect holds, that the God of flight completely conquered the 
Earth Goddess, and employs her — still the active principle of evil — 
as the instrument of his moral rule. That ho resolved to provide a 
partial remedy for the consequences of the introduction of evil, by 
enabling man to attain to a state of moderate enjoyment upon earth, 
and to partial restoration to communion with his Creator after death. 
And that, to effect this purpose, he created three classes of subordinate 
deities, and assigned to them the office — first, of instructing man in 
the arts of life, and regulating the powers of nature for his use, upon 
the condition of his paying to them due worship; secondly, of adminis- 

y 2 
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tcring a system of retributive justice, through subjection to which, 
and through the practice of virtue during successive lives upon earth, 
the soul of man might attain to beatification. 

The otlicr sect hold, upon the other hand, that the Earth Goddess 
remains unconquered ; that the God of Light could not, in opposition 
to her will, carry out his purpose with respect to man’s temporal lot; 
and that man, therefore, owes his elevation from the state of physical 
suffering into which he foil through the reception of evil, to the direct 
exercise of her power to confer blessings, or to her permitting him to 
receive the good which flows from the God of Light, through the infe- 
rior gods, to all who worship them. With respect to man’s destiny 
after ^oaili, they believe that the God of Light carried out his purpose. 
And they believe that the worship of the Earth Goddess by human 
sacrifice, is the indispensable condition on which these blessings have 
been granted, and their continuance may be hoped for; the virtue 
of the rite availing not only for those who practise it, but for all 
mankind. 
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Art. XIII.— Two Lectures on the Aboriginal Race of Indian as 
distinguished from the Samkritic or Hindu Race. By Lieut.- 
General Briggs, F.Ii.S. 

^Delivered ^th May, and 19^4 June, 18.^2.] 

The subject on whicli I propose to address you possesses a certain 
degree of interest, if it be only for its novelty. We have heard, it is 
true, for a series of years, of races of Hill-people in difTercnt psjrts of 
India; and latterly the accounts of them have crowded in upon us from 
many directions. Some have called them aborigines, without troubling 
themselves about their origin ; while others have considered them 
Hindus expelled from their caste for some misdemeanour ; but no one 
seems to have entertained the idea that the numerous communities 
which have been found spread over the surfixcc of India, were the in- 
habitants of the country before the Hindus, or that those communities 
had one common origin. This idea ai).pears to have occurred to no one 
that I am aware of till about six years ago, when I had occasion to 
refer to several papers on this subject in the Transactions of this 
Society, and those of the more ancient Society in Calcutta. When I 
began to compare the various accounts one with another, I did not fail 
to perceive the very close general analogies of their customs ami their 
institutions. This led to fuller in(|uiries into their physiological, and 
eventually, into their philological peculiarities, till at length I arrived 
at the conclusion that all these various tribes wore of one and the same 
racce; and I shall endeavour to lead you to coincide with my senti- 
ments pn this interesting question. My opinion has not been hastily 
arrived at. Independent of my own personal acquaintance with these 
people for a series of years and in most parts of India, it has derived 
strength from the descriptions of others,^ who have had similar oppor- 
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tuuities of seeing them, and whose notices of them are scattered over 
many published works, in tho pages of our own Journal, and in those 
of the several Societies in the East with which this is connected, and 
in official and other reports. 

I have before stated that it is only five or six years since my atten- 
tion was particularly drawn to the singular coincidence of the uni- 
formity of habits of all the wild tribes of India, and I was induced 
to give several lectures on the subject before the Ethnological Society 
of London. These have not been published, so that the matter I 
shall bring before you will, to the members of this Society, be in a 
great measure new ; and, condensed in its present shape, will afford a 
subject for two evening lectures. 

In order to prevent misconception, I may as well state here that 
when I use the term Hindu I allude to the race termed by Blumenbach 
Caui asian j by Pritchard Iraniaii, the section of which that invaded 
India being called by their sacred writers and legislators Arian \ and 
which race brought with it tho language of which Sanskrit appears 
the most polished type. 

The points I desire to establish are — ' 

1. That the Hindus entered India from a foreign country, and 

that they found it prc-occupied by inhabitants. 

2. That by slow degrees they possessed themselves of the 

whole of the soil, reducing to serfage those they could 

retain upon it. 

3. That they brought with them the Sanskrit language, a 

tongue different from that of the aborigines. 

4. That they introduced into the country municipal insti- 

tutions. 

5. That the aborigines differ in every respect from the Hindus. 

6. Lastly. That the aborigines throughout India are derived 

from one common source. 

In dealing with this subject I beg to call your attention to the * 
fact, that we have before us a, vast field to explore; that India, 
according to Campbell's Statistics, occupies an area exceeding that of 
Europe, if we exclude Eussia, Norway, and Sweden; and that its 
population, as compared with the same part of Europe, does not fall 
very short of it. 
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Punjab 

Saugor 

Bengal, &c 

North-western Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay and Sind . . 

Arer. 

83,006 

17,543 

225,103 

85,571 

144,889 

120,065 

Population* 

8,000,000 

2,143,509 

41,094,325 

23,800,549 

16,339,426 

10,485,017 

Allied States 

676,177 

690,261 

101,862,916 

.... 52,941,263 


1,3Cfi,43S 

154,804,179 

Europe 

Russia, Sweden, Norway 

Area. 

2,793,000 

1,758,700 

Population, 

227,700,000 

60,5 IS, 000 


1,034,300 

167,182,000 


In India, as in Europe, there are great national divisions of 
dialects, each of which extends over a population of several millions. 
The inquiry I propose commences at an epoch hoyond that of Indian 
recorded history j and when I take that of the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, under Joshua, as a starting-point, I only avail 
myself of the feeble light which is aff’orded by the assumption that the 
Vedas were written in India about that time. How long before that 
period the Hindus had invaded the country must p(?rhaps bo hid from 
us for ever. That they found it pre-occupied by other inhabitants is 
distinctly stated in those works. 

In the Introduction to the translation made by our learned 
Director, Professor Wilson, of the Rig Veda, wo find him saying of 
the’ Hindus : That they had extended themselves from a more 
northern site, or that they were a northern race, is rendered probable 
from the peculiar expression used on more than pno occasion in soli- 
citing long life, when the worshipper asks for a hundred winters a 
boon not likely to be desired by the natives of a .warm climate. They 
appear also to have been a fair complcxioned people, at least com- 
paratively so, and foreign inva<lers of India, as it is said tijat Indra 
divided the fields among his white-complexioned friends, after destroy- 
ing the indigenous barbarians.” From the era of the Vedas, to the 
period when Kulluka wrote a commentary on the law of Menu, six 
centuries elapsed. The age of Menu is unknown. We find, however, 
that when that lawgiver wrote, the Hindus, according to his testi- 
mony, had not passed farther southward than the 22nd degree of north • 
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latitude. Beyond that line lies the still uncleared belt of forest as 
far as the S^tpura hills, which seems, from its barrenness and the 
numbers and hardihood of the indigenous tribes, to have opposed a 
serious barrier to the progress of the invading race. Menu describes 
the inhabitants of those parts in his time to have been ^‘barbarians, 
living in forests, and speaking an unknown tongue.'’ 

Wo find no monumental remains of Hindus in the Dekhan earlier 
than the year of our Lord 450, about wliich period Jaya Sinha, of the 
Hindu race, ruled Guzerat. There have been discovered by Mr. 
Wathen, of Bombay, and by Mr. Walter Elliot, of Madras, several 
copper plates of that period, by which Jaya Sinha confers land on 
Brahmans in the Deklian - a proof that he had the power of making 
such grants. These indications of the rule of Jaya Sinha extend about 
as far south as Bombay, in lat. 19°. The aborigines of the plains 
were retained in slavery as elsewhere; and in the capacity of village 
police, as they exist at this day. Some few of the original chiefs 
retained their moniitain castles as late as the fifteenth century. 

According to the imperfect accounts we possess, the Hindus were 
occupied from that period four or five hundred years ere they pene- 
trated as far south as Mysore. There, according to Wilks, they en- 
countered the Curumbas, in the tenth century, who had their seat of 
government at Talkad, forty miles east of the present capital. The 
Curumbas were expelled, and sought shelter in the forests of the 
western coast, in Canara, whore they arc now found in a wretched and 
degraded condition as cultivating serfs of that region. 

While these conquests proceeded in the west, a simultaneous 
invasion took place on the east, when, according to Capt. Macphersori 
and Mr. Sterling, the Hindus entered the country of the Urias, in the 
year 437; and, keeping between the hills and the sea, subdued the 
inhabitants of the plain. Those in the hills continue all but inde- 
pendent at the present day. 

They appear in the south-east, as elsewhere, to have lost their 
lands, which were distributed among the invaders, who, with their 
clansmen, still claim a descent of great antiquity. The eastern 
invasion also proceeded southward and westward, till it encountered 
the invaders from Guzerat. Battles ensued, and dynasties were 
subverted, of which we have but very imperfect accounts, till 
the Mahomedans, in the fourteenth century, reached the Dekhaii. 
Up to that period the aborigines met with no consideration. They 
became everywhere serfs of the soil, or the outcast watchmen of 
villages. Iif the extreme south, where the Mahomedans never set 
fobt, the soil is almost entirely cultivated by the aboriginal serfs, 
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of whom I shall speak more in detail hereafter. An aboriginal 
race also exists in the island of Ceylon^ described by Knox, not 
different in their habits from some of the wildest tribes on the con* 
tinent. The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, and others, seem to 
think it more than probable that colonies of Buddhists (a sect of 
Hindus) reached Ceylon by sea, and even lauded on the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, whence they gradually extended them- 
selves northward, while the Brahmauical sect of Hindus were making 
progress from the north. To enter at present on this subject, which 
possesses intense interest, and is still a desideratum in the ancient 
history of the Hindus, would lead mo away altogether from that of 
the aborigines, to which I must confine myself. 

Whatever may have been the state of the country when the 
Buddhists, the Jains, and the Brahmanical sects encountered each 
other in the south, one thing admits of no doubt, namely, that the 
aboriginal race was held in the condition of serfage everywhere; and 
that they remain in the same condition, thougli in a very mild form, 
under the British Government. 

(3ne cannot help being struck by the very slow progress the 
Hindus appear to have made in spreading themselves over the country. 
From the time of the Vedas they had not crossed the Vindhya range 
in six centuries and a half. Ten centuries more occurred ere they 
turned that barrier on the east and west, leaving the savage belt 
unsubdued, and Gondwana intact; and five centuries more passed ero 
they had reached the utmost limits of the Mysore country. This 
may be ascribed to several causes. First, the barren forests and ^ 
wildernesses were not inviting. They held out no immediate pros- 
pect of advantage, and* it was not till pressed by the increase of their 
population, perhaps, that the Hindus encroached on the neighbouring 
coufitrics. Unlike the Mahornedans or the Christians, they were not 
bound to spread the doctrines of their faith, for, like the Jews, they 
received no proselytes. The proximate inhabitants possessed no 
wealth to induce the invaders to plunder them; nor do we know for 
certain that hordes from their original country followed and. pressed 
them onward, as was the case in Europe, where circumstances were 
altogether different. Three things, however, seem certain : that the 
Hindus brought with them a language closely connected with those of 
Europe; that they reduced to serfage those they conquered, as did the 
Eastern invaders of Europe; and, that they established throughout 
India the same municipal institutions. 

The Hindu legislator, Menu, has not left us in doubt what was 
ordained to be the fate of the subdued race, nor the relation they 
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were doomed for ever to bear with regard to their conquerors. In 
chapter x. of the Institutes^ it is ordained that— 

Their abode must be out of towns. 

Their sole property is to consist of dogs and asses. 

Their clothes should be those left by the dead. 

Their ornaments^ rusty iron. 

They must roam from place to place. 

No respectable man must hold intercourse with them. 

They are to perform the office of executioner on all criminals 
condemned to death by the king. For this duty they may 
retain the bedding, the clothes, and the ornaments of those 
executed.” 

Their condition is in every case one of perpetual slavery. In 
chapter viii. Menu says : “ The Chandala or impure can never be 
relieved from bondage, though he be emancipated by a master. How 
can he, whom God has destined to be the slave of Brahmans, ever be 
released from his destiny by man 

There are incontestible proofs of the aboriginal race having once 
occupied every part of India ; and that, ere the Hindus came amongst 
them, they had made sufficient progress in civilization, so as to form 
largo communities, to establish kingdoms, and to become extensive 
cultivators of the soil, and merchants. 

There are distioot remains of works of art, in the shape of old 
castles, extensive excavations, and other monumental ruins. Several 
of their principalities have continued to the present day, and history 
has transmitted to us, from the earliest period of which any authentic 
records exist, occasional proofs of the power this race once posse^ssed. 
They must have entered India at a very remote period, and probably 
occupied it, as man appears to have spread elsewhere, in successive 
hordes, under successive leaders — in some cases as hunters, in others 
as herdsmen. It seems likely that the former preceded the latter; 
because, in the first place, there always has been, and still continues, 
an inveterate hostility between the two branches of the same race, 
and because the latter certainly occupied and cleared the land, and 
established principalities ; while the former mainly subsisted on the 
chace, and followed a much less civilized life. 

The hunters occupied large tracts of hunting-grounds, to which 
the conquering Hindus gave names after the horde which they reduced 
to subjection ; while the pastoral tribes, under the denomination of 
Ahirs, Abhiras, Qawais, and Pals — names applied to them by the 
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Hindus-— assamed more settled habits, and finally assumed regal 
power. 

The tract of country on the west of India, now known by the 
name of Ahirwara, and formerly Abhira, extends from the coasts of 
Cutch eastward as far as Central India. The forts of Asseer, 
Gyalgarh, Gya, Gwaliar, and others, proclaim at once the former 
existence of a pastoral race; while the Hindus of the Dokhan, in all 
parts* refer the excavation and construction (not the ornaments) of 
ancient ante-Hindu relics, to the period of the herdsmen kings. 

Other great tracts of countries retain the names of the ho^es now 
occupying them. Thus we have — 

Tho Beugies in Bengal, 

The Tirhus in Tirhut, 

Tho Koles (or Kolis) in Kolywara and Kolwan, 

Tho Malas in Malda, and Malpur, 

Tho Domes in Domapur, &c. &c. 

The Mirs in Mirwara, 

Tho Bhils in Bhilwara and Bhilwan, 

The Maliar in Muha Rashtra (Mahar-rashtra or Mahratta), 
Tho Mans in Man-desa, 

The Gonds in Gondwara or Gondwana, 
besides others whoso etymologies arc not so evident. 

I have already stated that there exist abundant proofs of the 
ancient, and in some instances, of the recent power of the aborigines 
in their normal condition. Of this the strongest is to be found in 
Gondwana, a region of 70,000 square miles, partially subdued at a 
very recent period by the Mahrattas, but containing a vast popu- 
lation, under their own chiefs, and retaining their primitive habits, 
physiognomy, and religion unmixed by connexion with tho Hindus. 
In every part of India, where tho soil has not yet been reclaimed, aro 
found relics of the abnormal race more or less barbarous; while 
throughout the land, from Ceylon to Cashmere, they are met with 
in a state of slavery, consistent with the edicts of tho Hindu law. 
In many of the provinces of Bengal, and in almost all the south of 
India, they are predial serfs, literally adscript! glebae ;” and, where 
circunistauces have favoured their emancipation as bondsmen of the 
soil, they continue in the condition of watchmen, cordwainers, and 
executioners of the law, living mostly in conical, but always in 
that(^ed| hovels, outside of Hindu villages and apart from the 
townsmen, having no property but their asses and dogs, and both 
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sexes with little or no clothing beyond what decency requires, and 
that for the most part in rags. In this condition, however, they per- 
form the most important duties for the Hindu village communities. 
They constitute the rural police ; and they are universally entrusted 
to convey the revenue to the chief towns of districts, in which duty 
they are never known to have proved otherwise than faithful. They 
enjoy lands tax-free, which they underlet, but seldom cultivate ; and 
they receive a minimum portion of the produce of each field through 
the municipality appointed to receive and distribute it among the 
several ofilcial members of every commune. They have a general 
knowledge of all the police officers and men, in their districts and 
neighbourhood, and they act in singular concert and efficiency in the 
discovery of the perpetrators of crimes. In the performance of this 
duty they are usually disregardful of family ties, and are seldom 
known to screen even their own relatives if found to be principals or 
accomplices. They differ from the Hindus, inasmuch as the Hindus- 

1. Are divided into castes. 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. 

2. Hindu widows are forbidden to marry. 

The widows of the aborigines not only do so, but usually with 
the younger brother of the late husband — a practice they 
follow in common with the Scythian tribes, 

3. The Hindus venerate the cow, and abstain from eating beef. 

The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. 

4. The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented liquors. 

The aborigines drink to excess; and conceive no ceremony, civil 
or religious, complete without. 

5. The Hindus eat of food prepared only by those of their own 

caste. 

The aborigines partake of food prepared by any one. 

3, The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood. 

The aborigines conceive no religious or domestic ceremony 
complete without the spilling of blood and offering up a live 
victim. 

7. The Hindus have a Brahmanical priesthood. 

The indigenes do not venerate Brahmans. Their own priests 
(who are self-created) are respected according to their mode 
of life and their skill in magic and sorcery, in divining 
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future events^ and in curing diaeases : theae are the qualifica- 
tions which authorise their employment in slaying aaorifioial 
victims^ and in distributing them. 

8. The Hindus burn their dead. 

The aborigines bury their dead, and with them their arms, 
sometimes their cattle, as among the Scythians. On such 
occasions a victim ought to be sacrificed, to atone for the 
sins of the deceased. 

9. The Hindu civil institutions arc all municipal. 

The aboriginal institutions are all patriarchal. 

10. The Hindus have their courts of justice composed of equals. 

The aborigines have theirs composed of heads of tribes, or 

of families, and chosen for life. 

11. The Hindus brought with them (more than three thousand years 

ago) the art of writing and science. 

The indigenes are not only illiterate, but it is forbidden for the 
Hindus to teach them. 

This epitome of the peculiar customs of both rates, together with 
the comparison of their physiognomy, to which I shall allude hereafter, 
establishes beyond doubt their dissimilarity in every respect. 

The aborigine is not more distinguished in his other habits than he 
is in his moral virtues from the Hindus. The man of the ancient race 
scorns an untruth ; and seldom denies the coiumission even of a crime 
that he may have perpetrated, though it lead to death. He is true to 
his promise; hospitable and faithful to his guest ; devoted to his supe- 
riors;, and is always ready to sacrifice his own life in the service of 
his Chief. He is reckless of danger, and knows no fear. At the same 
time, he is by profession a robber, levying black mail on all from 
whom he can obtain it, under the plea of his ancient right to the soil, 
of which more civilized men have deprived him. 

The aborigines live principally by the chace, find learn cunning in 
pursuit of their game, and in their endeavour to secure it. It is their 
duty to attend on all travellers entering a village, to afibrd them 
every requisite information of the locality, to take charge of their 
valuable goods, if required to do so, during their sojourn, and to be 
guides on their journey throughout the boundary, till relieved by 
another guide at the next village. Thus they act in the double ca- 
pacity of protectors and informers of any injury which the traveller 
may experience within the precincts of their townships, and as spies 
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in watching the traveller’s proceedings, reporting their suspicions to 
the town magistrate. 

Their habit of tracking game by their footmarks, from those of the 
lion and tiger down to the hare and fox, gives them the same advantage 
in tracing robbers, who usually go barefooted. When put on the track 
of one or more thieves, they measure the footmark accurately with a 
stick cut to the length and breadth, and they remark any peculiarity 
in the tread. It is this peculiarity (which they distinguish with great 
nicety) that enables them to perform wonderful feats. 

We are indebted to mere fragments of Hindu history for the 
slender light it sheds on this subject. The Vedas indicate clearly the 
existence of a race antecedent to those fair people who, entering 
northern India, found there a nation of hunters, whom they destroyed, 
or more probably drove before them, and wdiose lands they divided 
amongst themselves. This is recorded at a period fifteen centuries 
before Christ. At a more recent period, in the eighth century before 
Christ, Menu indicates that the Arian race then occupied five great divi- 
sions of territory north of the Vindhya mountains, the rest of India 
being in the hands of barbarians, who bad not cleared the soil. In the 
fifth century before Christ, Herodotus (book ii. Thalia) describes two 
distinct races of^Indians, which can be none other than those into 
which I have ventured to divide them. Of the one he says — “We 
have little information regarding the people of the East. What we 
do know of them amounts to this, that the Indians nearest to Persia 
inhabit the great desert, and are composed of many tribes speaking 
various dialects. They consist of pastoral tribes, and others who 
dwell in the marshes of rivers, subsisting principally on raw fish, 
which they take from boats constructed of bamboos. Their only 
clothing is of matting, made out of rushes. They also raise some 
coarse millet, which they boil in the husk for food. The fishing tribe 
bears the name of Padoiij More remote from Persia, and 

farther north, there are Indians who dwell in cities whose habits 
assimilate to those who inhabit the region of Bactriana. These 
Indians pay annual tribute in gold to Darius.” 

Those who have seen the lower classes in India in modern times, 
without clothing, and their mat-hoods to keep off the rain, on all the 
great rivers, and on the sea-coast, will at once recognise in them the 
fishing tribes of Herodotus on the Indus. Ilie earliest account afibrded 
to a^y of the literary societies of India among ourselves, is dated in 
1776, when the eastern portion of Bengal suffered from incursions 
made by a race of people entitled Garrows, who came from a hilly 
tract called after them the Garrow Mountains, bordering on the die- 
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trict of Bhagalpur. For a considerable time, troops were employed 
against them, but to little purpose, as they retired iuto their woody 
fastnesses, and picked off their enemies day and night, by their silent 
but .deadly weapon, the bow. At length, a young civil servant of the 
name of Cleveland tried to civilize them by conciliation, and in the 
course of a few years succeeded in his efforts. They took to culti- 
vating the land partially, and carried on considerable commerce with 
the i^abitants of the plain. Some of them were finally embodied 
into a police corps, regularly disciplined, and they have lately been 
inspected and reported as one of the finest native regiments in 
India. 

Captain Sherwill has lately discovered another tribe, called 
Sonthals. Of these, and of the hill race, he has made sketches of the 
heads and busts of several, and caused them to be lithographed 
pn the last Calcutta Journal. The Sonthals are spread over the 
country from Cattack, as far as Bhagalpur. In spite of their 
former uncivilized habits, they have become industrious cultivators, 
and land has been assigned to them by the government in the 
unreclaimed tract below the mountains, which, according to Captain 
Sherwill, embraces a boundary of 294 miles. In 1818, they com- 
prised in that part forty villages, with 3000 souls. In 1851, they 
had established 1473 small villages, numbering 82,795 inhabitants, 
and paying a land-tax equivalent lo 43,918 rupees. These facts are 
.yaluable, and shew what may be done by paying more attention to 
this class of people. Colonel Dixon's success in Mirwara, the report of 
which has lately been published, is another instance of a like nature. 

As all the accounts of the aborigines very much resemble each 
other with regard to their habits, I shall say a few words on those of 
the Sonthals, which may be considered as rather a favourable picture. 
The men wear little or no clothing. The women wear a cloth, a yard 
wide, and from six to twelve yards in length, wrapped round the waist, 
carried over the left shoulder, and sometimes covering the back part 
of the head. Tt is then brought under the right arm, crosses the 
body, and is tucked in in front, having a very graceful appearance. 
This garment called Sari, is the uniform dress of the Hindu race 
throughout India. Both male and female wear massive rings of metal 
dependent from their ears. 

Their religion enjoins bloody sacrifices, usually to an invisible 
deity ; but which is often exhibited in the form of some large stone 
or shapeless log, besmeared with oil, and decorated with flowers. 
This would appear to gidicate the spot selected for sacrifice rathet 
than the representation of any divinity. On some occasions, I have 
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seen the log with a human head, or that of a tiger, carved on it in 
the rudest possible manner. 

Captain Sherwill, in speaking of their religion, says, they pray to 
their deity to avert the evils of famine and disease ; and to preserve 
them from wild beasts and venomous reptiles. They believe their 
gods can only be appeased or propitiated by living kcrifice ; and tho 
blood of the victim is eagerly gathered in small vessels retained for 
the purpose by the votaries. 

Their priests are self-elected, and depend on their talents and 
sagacity for their maintenance. 

Their weapons are the bow and arrow, formed of the bamboo or 
daman wood, and the string is made of the same material. Truth 
is held sacred among them; and if called on to swear, they do so 
on the skin of a tiger or on that of a live cat. 

All their ceremonies, religious and joyous, are accompanied bj^ 
feasting, drinking, and dancing. Four hundred women, with their 
hair highly ornamented with flowers, have been seen at one time, 
exhibiting in a ring, in long strings of dancers, in rows of twenty or 
thirty each from a common centre. They lay hold with one hand on 
each other’s cinctures or waistbands, and keep time by striking their 
heels on the ground. 

The musicians are men decorated with long peacock’s feathers, who 
dance in front of the women, facing them ; and exhibiting wild and 
fantastic attitudes, at the same time, regulating the figure of the 
dance. On such occasions, the musicians are usually intoxicated : not 
so the females. 

In the same neighbourhood occurs the tribe of tho Mailers or 
Mallis. They give names to Malda and Malipur, 

To tho southward and eastward, are the Sunktas and Kukis 
tribes, which closely resemble the Sonthals and Garrows in tlmir 
national peculiarities. 

Colonel Tod, SirH. Elliot, and the Rev. H. Buchanan Hamilton, are 
my authorities for stating that the pastoral tribes (though they pro- 
bably followed the hunting race) once held dominion over tho greater 
part of Northern India. They are now scattered, but they were the 
rulers of Nipal in the beginning of the Christian era. They are 
mentioned in the Purdnas (comparatively modern Sanskrit works) as 
having reigned in the west of Guzerat and Malwa, under the name of 
Abluras. They were expelled by the Cattis, who took their place in 
the middle of the ninth century; and from them the territory of tho 
Abhiras has received the name of Cattywar. ' 

Having disposed in a summary way of the pastoral tribes, I shall 
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proceed to give in detail the infoniiation I have collected^ of the 
hunting tribes, and 1 shall first direct attention to 4hose which arc 
found still to occupy the regions where the Bengali, the Hindi, and 
the Urdu languages prevail. In these races. Sir Henry Elliot and 
Buchanan Hamilton continue to be my best authorities. 

Bengies. — The Bengies, who are found, from Bengala, as far 
north-west even as Delhi, probably gave name to the territory so 
called. They are of the lowest class of human beings, are occupied 
in the meanest offices, and they even consider the care of .dogs 
(regarded by the Hindus as unclean) a privilege. In many parts 
they have embraced the IMaliomedaii religion, and affect some of the 
practices of the Hindus. They feed on all animal food, and are 
deemed outcasts. In the Malioinedan armies, they have exhibited 
|grc;at valour, and as indigenes they claim the honour of leading 
storining-parties in the attack of forts. 

Biiar. — Next in order come the Bhars. They are also called 
Raj-Bhar, Bharat, and Bharatpntra. Tradition assigns to them the 
possession of the whole tract of Gorakpur, as far west as Bandclkand 
and Sagar. Many old stone forts, embankments, and caverns, between 
Allahabad and Azimgarh, ascribed to them, indicate no inconsiderable 
progress in civilization. The name* extends as far west -as Marwar, 
whore they perform the most menial offices, and are employed in 
keeping swine. They retain still a few j)rincipalitics in the hills 
ekstward of Mirzapur, where they arc styled Rajas. They are also 
found as far south as Chcinpiir and Bijaygarli. 

Cherts. — The Chcris appear to be the aborigines of Gliazijnir, 
a part of Gorakpur, the southern portion of Benares at Mirzapur, and 
are by some deemed to be a branch of the Bhars. Their features 
ha\’b a decided affinity to the aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya moun- 
tains. Thougli reduced in numbers to a few families, they cling to 
their ancient dignity, by installing the head of every small commu- 
nity of five or six families with the title of Raja, and of going through 
the ceremomy of applying the a round sjTot of fresh blood on the 

forehead, as a token of royalty. This 2 :>racticc will be more par- 
ticularly alluded to hereafter. They retained some jmwer as late 
as the sixteenth century, when, according to Elliott, Mahoiita, a 
Cheri chieftain of Behar, defended his castle for a lengthened period 
against Shere Shah, afterwards Emperor of Delhi. On this occaion, 
Shere Shah’s army experienced a heavy loss, owing to the obstinacy 
with which the j'lace was* defended. Tradition says the Cheris were 
expelled from beyond the Jumna by the Rajpoots conquering east- 
ward; and that the people of the same name in the neighJ)ourliood of 

vf>n. xiTT. r 
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Etawa, who are now the cultivating serfs, are the descendants of those 
who refused to quit their lands, though compelled to give the produce 
to their conquerors. This appears to have been frequently the case 
elsewhere. 

Koles. — These are intermingled, in the north, vrith the Cheris, 
but farther south, they are wholly distinct. Their occupations -are 
now of the most servile kind, while Saktisgarh, originally Kolwana, 
and the district of Kolo Asia, in the district of Benares, testify their 
former importance. 

Sir H. Elliot thinks, from their similarity of habits and condition, 
that they have a common origin with the Kolis in the west. It is 
from this tribe the emigrants denominated Hill Coolies are derived, 
which supply labour to the Mauritius. 

Diiaxuk. — This tribe is composed of fowlers and archers. They^ 
abound chiefly in Behar, but are found as far west and north as Delhi, 
and are of the aboriginal race. 

Domes. — The late Mr. Trail has left a valuable memoir of this 
tribe. They are undoubtedly an aboriginal race, with all the pecu- 
liarities that belong to it, and which differ so entirely from those of 
the Hindus. They once had considerable power in Kamaun; and the 
names of several forts called after them, prove their former importance. 
They are now reduced to the condition of serfs of the soil, both in 
Kamaun and as far away south as Cattack. Buclianan Hamilton 
believes thev expelled the Tirhus from Tirhut, and were themselves 
expelled by the Bliars. 

Diier, — Of this tribe, Elliot has only a few words to say. He 
calls them ‘^a low caste, found in tlie Sagor territory. They eat all 
sorts of dead animals, and sell the skins to curriers and tanners.*’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the Mahomedans who came fiom 
Hindustan give the same appellation to all the village seifs in the 
Dekhan, a name unknown to themselves, or the Hindus by whom 
they were enslaved. 

I have now given some account of those tribes of the aborigines 
occupying the eastern portion of Upper India ; namely, the Sontbals, 
the Garrows, the Bengies, the Bhars, the Cheris, the Tirhus, the 
Koles, the Dhers, the Dhanuks, and the Domes. Of these, numbers 
of the Soiithals, the Bengies, and the Cheris have embraced the 
Mahomedan faith; but they still intermarry with their own uncon- 
verted tribes. I shall now ask you to follow me to the westward, 
and proceeding thence to the south, and subsequently along the 
eastern coast northward, we shall arrive at the point from whence we 
started. 
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Muta. — T he first tribe 1 come to is tbat of the Mina. Colonel 
Tod, who lived for many years in the country they inhabit, states 
that many of them had embraced the Maliomedan faith ; but, with 
the*exception of abstaining from swine’s flesh, they adopt none of the 
Mosliin customs or tenets. They everywhere retain their primitive 
habits ; and when they cannot obtain a wife among the Maliomedan 
Minas, they marry one of the tribe not born in tliat faith. 

In some places they are still serfs of the soil ; in others they hold 
lands, for the use of which they pay heavy rents to the Hindu lords. 
Like all the aboriginal race, they claim to be the real proprietors of 
the land, and they remind each other of this right in the following 
distich ; 

Bhag-ra dhani Raj iio, 

Bhum-ra dhani Maj ho.” 

The Raja is proprietor of his share: 

I am the 2 >roj)rictor of the land.” 

The Minas occupy tlie districts of Ambir and Jaipur, and enjoy, 
even in their serfage, many highly valued privileges. Among others 
is that of the remarkable j)ractice which takes jjlaco on the accession to 
the throne, by the Rajput Raja of Nerwur. On this occasion, a Mina 
is required to apply the ^Hika,” or ^Hilaka,” tlic red spot emblematical 
of royalty, on the forehead of the now sovereign. This is done by 
blood drawn from the too of a Mina. In default of this ceremony, 
the recognition of the prince would not be complete ou the part of 
the aborigines, nor could tlieir loyalty be de])euded on. As it is, they 
arc deemed so faithful, that they arc selected to guard the palace ami 
the treasury at Nerwar, and to form the only escort attendant on the 
princesses when they go abroad. 

Miii, — Westward of the Minas, we arrive at the province of 
Mirwara, called after the aboriginal tribe of Mirs. Tlie forts of 
Ajmir, Jesselmir, and Combclmir attest their former power. A tribe 
of the same name is found among the pojjulation inhabiting the val- 
leys of the Himalaya. The Mirs, like other tribes, have embraced the 
Maliomedan faith, but they preserve their original customs, and inter- 
marry in their clans, whether Mahomcdaii or otherwise. They 
reside in and on the outskirts of tho Aravali mountains, and extend 
from the desert as far south as tlie neighbourhood of Udayapur. 

Colonel Dixon’s report of this people has lately been published 
by the Court of Directors of tho East India Company, and forms the 
fullest account of their former history, anc^ their present condition, 
since they were brought under the British authority. ^Tlio reform 
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w’hich he effected in their civil habits, and the purpose to which be 
has made use of them as good soldiers, shows of what they are capable. 
According to tradition, they are much intermixed with the Bajput 
race. This they account for by stating that the latter, when hard 
pressed by the Mahomedan arms in early times, fled to the hills, and 
intermarried with the Mirs. These, as they now exist, therefore,. as- 
sume the privilege of being considered true Hindus. The admission of 
Colonel Dixon, however, as to their habits, at once removes all claim 
to such pretensions. A similar title is by some set forth in a neigh- 
bouring and extensive tribe, of which I shall speak hereafter. The 
Mirs, according to Colonel Dixon (though claiming some Hindu 
affinity), “are perfectly regardless of all the forms enjoined as 
to ablution, the preparation of food, and other ceremonies. They 
ofler sacrifices to several deities wholly unknown to the Hindus; 
among others is the personified goddess of small-pox and of other 
diseases. They partake freely of the flesh of all animals, not ex- 
cepting the cow and the buftalo, and they drink copiously of spirituous 
liquors.’' * 

They perform festivals for the dead, on which occasion all clans- 
men are invited to join. Their widows marry the younger brother of 
their deceased husbands. They have no priests, excepting those who 
are skilful in witchcraft, in which art they implicitly believe. Before 
they were reclaimed, they made inroads into all the villages on the 
plains, and carrying off men and cattle, retained them till ransomed. 
They levied black-mail throughout their fastnesses, and in every 
respect followed the practices of the aborigines elsewhere. 

They are at present remarkable for their fidelity, truth, and 
honesty; and, as has been before stated, have proved excellent ami 
well-disciplined sohlicrs, attacking without remorse those who disturb 
the peace of the country; and, as Colonel Dixon vouclies, escorting 
and guarding as prisoners even their own relatives when placed under 
their charge. 

Bhils. — In close contact with the Mirs commences the tribe of 
Bliils and Naikras. Tho latter inhabit the hills between Dongarpur, 
Banswara, and Junagarh. They hold themselves superior to other 
tribes of Bliils, and are probably descendants of certain ancient Bhil 
chieftains. North of the Nerbudda the Bhils retain their original 
habits; but in the valley called Niraar many have become Maho- 
medans, exercising as much or as little Mahomedanism as suits their 
purpose. They extend over a very large space of country; com- 
mencing at Udayapur, on the north in Mewar they occupy the eastern 
watershed of the Western Ghats, as far south as Nassick. They form 
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the chief population of Nimar, from Rajpipla on the west, as far as 
Gondwana on the east ; and inhabit all the branches of the western 
mountains running eastward, including the Vindhya, the S^tpiira on 
the north, and the Saliyadri, south of the valley of Candesh. The 
practice of affixing tlic bloody spot on the forehead of princes, on their 
accession, is performed by a Bhil when a new Hana of Udayapur (the 
highest in rank of all tlie Hindu sovereigns in India) ascends the 
throne. One branch of this trilic is denominated Ujla, or the Fair 
Bliils. Their colour is accounted for by their having received among 
them, on the invasion of the Mahoniedans, the refugee Rajputs who 
escaped the Moslini slaughter, which usually occurred on the storming 
of the Rajput forts. On such occasions, tlie Rajputs, when they lost 
all hope of furtlier successful defence, rather than surrender themselves 
and their families to j)eri)etual slavery and degradation, put to death 
their females and children, and awaited the result of the storm. At 
that time, with a short tunic round their loins, well girt up, jind with 
their swords and shields in their hands, they bathed, and, dri2)ping 
wet, rushed upon the enemy. In such cases most of them j)crished, 
hut those who forced tlieir way through the enemy’s ranks, retired into 
the hills, and became amalgamated with that tribe now denominated 
Ujla Bhils : hence their dissimilarity in appearance from other tribes 
of the same race. The Bhils, under the denomination of Kirat, are 
mentioned in the ancient Hindu heroic poem, tho Mahabhdrata, 
wherein it is stated a follower of the Bhil Chief of Maheswara, on the 
Nerbudda, slew with an arrow tho demigod Krishna, on his retreat 
towards Guzerat, after the celebrated battle of the Kurus and Pandus, 
the period of which lias not yet been fixed. 

This race has been described by several authors (namely. Sir 
John Malcolm, Colonel Tod, Captain Dangerfield, and Cajitain 
Hunter) some years ago. The latter says of them : The fidelity to 
their acknowledged chief, termed Naig, is very remarkable ; and so 
strong is their attachment, that in no situation nor condition, however 
desperate, can they be induced to betray him. If old and decrepid, 
they will carry him from place to place, to save him from his enemies.” 
Each clan is distinguis-hed by their arrows having tho feathers fastened 
on in a peculiar manner, and a message from one clan to another is 
known to be real when the bearer brings a chieftain’s arrow with 
him. Colonel Tod mentions an instance of this sort. The wife of an 
absent cliieftain afforded protection to one of tlie Colonel's messengers 
through the country by giving him one of her husband's arrows, the 
sight of which acted like a charm, and procured for him in the densest 
forests all his wants, and absolute protection. , 
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I have already stated that, as they claim all the land, of which 
they say they have been forcibly dispossessed, they consider thenl- 
selves ai liberty to levy tribute or taxes on travellers passing through 
their country, and even for protection afforded to the inhabitants of 
the plain. Like the hill-tribes in the Khyber and other passes into 
Afghanistan, the Bhils require even armed bodies to pay them tribute 
in passing through their mountains. They have, in more than one 
instance, succeeded in plundering all the baggage of Mahratta armies; 
and in some cases have actually received money for a free passage. On 
the occasion of the return of the first and third divisions of the Madras 
army, under the Commander-in-chief, Sir Thos. Hislop, in the month 
of February, 1818, the Bhils of Nirnar had the audacity to demand 
£20,000 permit it to pass their mountains. This proposal was of 
course rejected with indignation, and the Bhils, to the number of 
several hundreds, lined the pass from one end to the other. The 
British cavalry and artillery passed on without molestation, but when 
the long line of baggage had fairly entered the defile, the marauders, 
like Clan Alpine’s men described in The Lady of the Lake, rose from 
every bush, and behind each rock, and rushed down to the attack. 
Here they were warmly received by some troops dispersed among the 
baggage ; but what was their surprise to find the crest and sides of 
the mountains already occupied by the greater })ortion of the British 
infantry, who, coming down upon them from above, compelled them 
to retreat precipitately, with the loss of from seventy to eighty of 
their number left dead in the pass. These same Bhils were after- 
wards reclaimed by firm but just measures of conciliation, and in a 
few months returned to the villages of which they were the hereditary 
watchmen, and proved the most faithful guardians of the treasure, and 
the most efficient police in the world ; since when a portion of them 
has been entertained as a local militia, which has become a most 
useful and effective aid to the civil authorities in the province of 
Candesh. ' 

Bishop Hcber, in passing through the Iiilly tract of the Aravali, 
notices the wild habits of the Bhils. He was much struck with their 
open and manly appearance, with their bows and arrows, which 
reminded him of the description of the followers of Robin Hood in 
olden times in England. 

Kolis. — West of the Bhils lies the aboriginal race of Koli, pro- 
bably a branch of the Koles of the eastern part of India. They 
occupy the country along the western side of the Aravali and Sah- 
yadri Ghats, as far south as Goa. They arc, on the coast, expert 
l)oatmen, and tend all the ferries in the Dekhan. Their occupation is 
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that of fishermen; otherwise they are the menials of Tillages and 
towns, as are the aborigines elsewhere. 

Under our government the aborigines meet with more considera- 
tion* than under that of the natives. They are the porters and 
day-labourers on the sea-coasts; and it seems likely that the word 
cooly” (now applied to persons of that description through India by 
Europeans in general) has been adopted from the employment of 
those of Western India before any other part of the coast was visited. 
In the Konkan, north of Bombay, are two tribes, denominated Wa- 
ralis and Koralis, described by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, in the Journal 
of the Bombay* branch of this Society. The latter extend as far 
north as the banks of the Norbudda, where they are spoken of by 
Captain Rigby. 

Mhahs. — The Mhars are the aborigines and the village serfs 
of Mhar-rashtra (the Mahratta country), so called after them; and 
the 

Mangs give name to a part of the same country south of the 
Bhinia river. 

These two tribes require no further mention than the bare fact of 
their existence in those localities. A great jealousy exists between 
them against encroachment on the tcmtorial limits of each. 

Ramusis. — When Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta dynasty, 
first encroached on the Mogul power, he made use of the hill-tribes 
called Mawalis (the inhabitants of the mmvalsy or valleys and table- 
lands of the Sahyadri mountains) to effect his purpose. At the same 
time, he invited the Hindu Zemindars (of whom he was one) of the 
neighbouring countries, to send into his service their village serfs. 
They willingly obeyed the summons ; and these eventually became the 
active, steady, and faithful infantry that first obtained possession of, 
and afterwards retained for him, the numerous hill-forts which aflbrded 
him so many rallying points among his native fastnesses. 

These tribes came from the })rovinces of Telingana on the cast and 
Karnataca on the south. Not being attached to any of the Mahratta 
villages, they necessarily bivouacked in the opei? air; and being always 
in the field, they obtained the appellation of Ramoussi or Ramusis, 
or Foresters. Such is the history attached to their introduction into 
the Mahratta country. They arc undoubtedly strangers, inasmuch as 
they arc divided into two clans, denominated Barki and Ilalga; the 
former speaking the Tolugu or Telinga language, and the latter the 
t?anareso. Moreover, these are the names of aboriginal tribes in the 
two provinces from whence they came. To Captain (now Major) 
McKintosh, of the Madras army, we are indebted for very ample 
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details of the iiianuers^ habits^ and religion of the Kamusis^ which are 
to be found not only in our own Journal, but more especially in that 
of the Madras Literary Society. These accounts confirm fully the 
notion of their belonging to the aborigines. 

Bedars. — Proceeding south, wo come to the Bedars, a tribe whose 
ancestors laid the foundation of the city of that name, and which 
extends throughout the territory wherein the Canarese language is 
spoken. They were not entirely subdued by the Plindiis, nor even by 
Iho Mahomedans. The Raja of Sorapur, in tlio heart of the Nizams 
country, still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded by his faith- 
ful tribe, claiming a descent of more than thirty centuries; and 
up till the middle of tho last century, and even till the end of it, 
Bcdar chiefs, with their clans around them, retained considerable 
power in Mysore and tho districts cast of it. 

It was only about the middle of tho last century that tho several 
Bcdar principalities fell before tho arms of Haidar Ali in Mysore. 
Ho had a high respect for their courage, and so groat confidence 
in their fidelity, that a body of two hundred Bedar spearmeiir ran 
beside him, whether on horseback or in his palankeen, and always 
guarded his tent at night. We shall have to speak of this tribe 
hereafter. 

In many parts of tho Dekhan, as well as in tho south, these tribes, 
under the- native governments, formed a local militia, and were remu- 
nerated by waste lands given up to them to cultivate. Where they 
formed the garrisons of hill-forts, tho land within tho rango of the 
guns was allotte<l to these local troops, free of tax. 

Quitting Mysore, Ave enter on the region of the slave tribes. They 
arc still the predial serfs of the soil, and have attracted the notice of 
European philanthropists. They consist of the Cherumars of Malabar; 
of the Curumbas of Canani. In Cochin and Travancore are found both 
the Cherumars and Vedars, the latter extending into Ceylon, and the 
Marawas on the extreme south. Proceeding northward from thence 
we encounter in Tinevclly and Coimbatore the Kallars, or, as we call 
them, Colaries. In Tanjore, the Pullars. 'In the provinces of South 
and North Arcot, the Pallies and the Paries, or Parias. 

The term Chcrumar, in the Tamil language, implies “ children of 
the soil,” in the south, as does Bhumia, the common term in use for 
these tribes, in tho north. The Brahmans even acknowledge them to 
be the first occupants of it, and hence recognize them as the aborigines, 
though with little acquaintance of their origin. 

In the north, Buchanan Hamilton states that agrestic slavery 
prevails in the following districts of Bengal and Behar 
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Dacca. 

Jelalpur. 

Bakergaiij. 

Silhet, 

Sir H. Elliot speaks of the agrestic slavery prevalent in the dis- 
trict of Etawa, on the banks of the Jumna; Colonel Tod refers to it 
in central India ; and in the south, the Parliamentary Returns exhibit 
tCe following numbers in the under-mentioned provinces of the 


Peninsula. 

North and South Arcot 20,000 

Tanjore 8,000 

Travancore 130,000 

Cochin 12,000 

Malabar 95,000 

Canam 82,000 


347,000 

This return does not include women and children, which, if we 
assume four to each family, would give 1,390,000 souls. 

By an Act of the British Government, they are pronounced to bo 
free; but of what use is the freedom, which, if claimed, >vould compel 
them to quit those lands cultivated by their ancestors from time 
immemorial, the produce of which has for ages been assigned to their 
conquerors 1 

As we proceed northward from Madras, we still continue to find 
aboriginal tribes, not recognised as serfs of the soil altogether, but as 
village servants. There are, however, some hill-tribes which merit 
our consideration. The Rev. Dr. Taylor discovered a tribe called 
Yenedy, in the neighbourhood of the Pulicat lake, twenty-three miles 
north of Madras. He states them to bo extremely shy, living in the 
woods, and bartering game, honey, wax, and drugs for grain, which 
they do not cultivate. On reading his paper describing these people 
before the Literary Society of Madras, the President, Mr. A. D. Camp- 
bell, appended a note to it, when published, of considerable value. 
In it he states : “ I am quite certain that this is an account of the 
wild people of the Pulicat lake, in the zemindari of Sri Hari-Kotah, 
whom I saw many years ago, caught like monkeys by the 2 )eons of 
the collector. The women could not count more than four or five, 
and said, with their infants at their breasts, that they (the mothers) 
were only three or four months or years old. They had no notion 
of time, still less of religion. I have no doubt they are similar to 


Rangpur. 

Dinajpur. 

Purniah. 
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the Bhils and Khonds^ but they are certainly not, like the Khonds, 
cannibals.” 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor speaks of another tribe of aborigines, termed 
Chencliis: they were met with by him twenty miles from Madras, 
and skirting the hills of Mysore. Buchanan Hamilton also met them 
in the centre of Mysore, in 1800, and describes them; and Captain 
Newbold encountered the same people in the Nalla-Malla hills, lying 
between Cainmam and Budwal. Ho describes the encounter thus: 

They inhabit clearings in the retired parts of the forest, one of 
which I unexpectedly entered while on a shooting excursion near 
Pacherlu, in the Nandi Caininama pass. The huts had walls of 
wickerwork, about three feet high, and conical roofs of straw, with a 
sort of screen thrown in the front of a low entrance. The men, nearly 
in a state of nudity, were lying outside here and there fast asleep, in 
the sun, tired probably with wabdiing or hunting wild beasts during 
the night; while the women (rather more decently clad) were pre- 
paring their food, or nursing their children. A number of large dogs 
instantly attacked the intruder, but were kept at bay by the butt end 
of a gun, till their masters awoke and came to tho rescue. 

On (questioning them as to their ideas of a future state, they 
replied — ^ they knew not whether there was a God or not; never 
having been instructed. Did not know what was to become of them 
after death, nor of any future rewards or punishments.’ ” 

Besides tho Chenchiwars of Telingana, there are other aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Kami wars, Yelmiwars, Barki, Dondassi, Bandi 
pote, and Talliar. All these livc^ more or less by theft when in tho 
woods; and when not attached to villages as police. 

Gonds. — So late as 1817, very little was known of the various 
aboriginal tribes, for Sir R, Jenkins in his admirable Report on the 
Nagpur country, observes: The Gonds are mentioned in th6 histo- 
rical poems of the Hindus as being a powerful nation or tribe in early 
times : may they not have been one of tho primitive people of India 
conquered by the Hindus, and the remnant driven to the hills His 
census of the whole population of Gondwana at that time gave 
2,470,000 inhabitants, spread over a surface of 70,000 square miles, 
a groat part of which is an impenetrable forest. This affords a popu- 
lation of only 40 to the square mile, and includes all classes of the 
subjects of the Raja of Nagpur, Hindu and Mahomedan. The Gonds 
are subdivided into seven or eight different clans. They differ in 
hardly any respect from the aborigines found elsewhere. 

On tho east of Gondwana, and intimately assimilated with its 
people, are the aboriginal tribes of Orissa (Uria-desa) the land of tho 
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Uriad. This territory lies between the eastern mountains and the soa- 
coast : having the Chilka lake for its southern, and the port of Pipla 
for its northern boundary. It is occupied by the Saurahs^ the Ban- 
darwas, and the Khonds. For whatever information we possess on 
the subject of these tribes, we are mainly indebted to the labours 
of Captain S. Chartres Macpherson, who has published largely on 
the subject in our Transactions ; and who, at a late meeting of this 
society, read an interesting paper, going into further details. 

He conceives that the Hindu race did not enter Uria-desa till 
about the year a.d. 473, nor did they attain the zenith of their power 
till the ninth oontiiry. They introduced their municipal form of 
government, as elsewhere, into the plain, but the aborigines were 
unsubdued, and continue so till this day. Professor Wilson, in vol. 
xvii. of the Asiatic llcsearchcs, p. 204, has a note, in which he 
observes: It may be credulity or calumny, but the Bhils and other 

hill-tribes are constantly accused by Sanskrit writers of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, as a<ldicted to the sanguinary worship of 
Aglfori, which required human sacrifices. The Vrihat Katha is full 
of stories to this effect, the scene of which is in the Vimlhya moun- 
tains.” Sir Richard Jenkins states, that human victims were sacrificed 
in some parts of Gondw^ana within a recent period ; but the Hindu 
chiefs have now almost every where succeeded in abolishing them. 
It is beyond all doubt that human sacrifices are still practiced among 
the Khonds and the Sauras. They are made on the three following 
occasions : 

1st — Annually, to propitiate the Earth God to favour agriculture. 
After the victim is slain, his blood and pieces of his flesh are dietri • 
bated among the byestanders, to be strewed over their fields. 

*2nd — Whenever the health of the society is seriously affected, as 
in the case of small-pox or cholera, or in the event of murrain among 
cattle. 

3rd — Whenever any sudden calamity affects the patriarch, his 
family, or estate. 

On all these occasions, a human victim ought to be sacrificed; but 
if there is not one ready, then a goat must suffice. Captain Mac- 
pherson discovered, at a later period than when he wrote his first 
report, that there are two branches of Khonds, the one of which sacrifice 
human victims, and the other goats, the latter having been forbidden 
by the voice of a divinity from continuing their former practice any 
longer. There are still one or two tribes among the eastern hills of 
Bengal which retain the custom of offering hyman victims to the manes 
of their deceased chiefs; and it seems to me very likely that such 
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sacrifices were iiiiivcrsal aiiioDg the aborigines, before the western 
races of Hindus invaded the country and put them down. 

The Khonds border on the Sonthals, and the latter merge into the 
Garrows, &c. Mr. B. H. Hodgson, m’Iio resided for many years as 
Resident at Nepaul, has published several papers in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta on the tribes inhabiting the valleys of 
the Himalaya, lying between the eastern provinces of Bengal and the 
great table-land of Thibet, so called by the western Mosliins, but 
Bhutan by the Hindus. His first essay appeared in 1847, after 
which, till his arrival in England, he spared no pains to ascertain 
what relation these people bore to the Bhutias on the east, and to the 
Tamilian or aboriginal tribes in India. It is satisfactory for me to 
find that he arrives at the same conclusion with myself : namely, that 
from their physical attributes and creeds, customs and legends, as well 
as from their language, they are all closely affiliated, and are all of 
Thibetan or Bhutan origin. 

He describes the physiognomy of the Hill Nepaulesc to bo gene- 
rally and normally of the Scythic or Mongolian type according to 
Blumenbach, in some cases passing into the Caucasian ; and the figure 
he has given in the Journal exactly resembles those of the Sonthals 
given by Captain Sherwill. 

Face large and wide ; bridge of the nose depressed ; nostrils 
broad and expanded ; cheek-bones high ; mouth large, with protruding 
lips; uj)per lip long; jaws large; moustache small; no whisker, nor 
hair on the chest.’* This he considers the true Thibetan type. 

Now the physiology of the Hindu, or Arian properly so called, 
differs in no respect from the Caucasian family of Blumenbach ; that 
is to say, the present great European branch of the human family. It 
cannot therefore be by accident that the hill-races of India bear so 
strong a resemblance to the Scythian race. The Rev. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, who saw specimens of this race, according to his own shewing, 
throughout Bengal and Bchar, in the Vindhya Range, in Central India, 
and again on the Malabar coast, and to tho east of Mysore, describes 
them all as “having high cheek-bones, broad flat noses, large lips, 
and faces inclined to roundness rather than oval.*’ 

Mr. Elliot describes the Garrows “with flat Caffre-Iiko noses, eyes 
generally blue, large mouth, thick lips, face round and short. Some 
tic their hair on the crown of the head in a loose careless way, others 
crop it close. They bore holes in the ears, into which they introduce 
heavy rings of nictal, and which in time stretch the lobes several 
inches long.” 

These peculiarities pervade the race wherever they are met. 
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Captain Bigby, who resided among the hill-tribes of Akrani and 
Nim^r^ \ying to the north of Candesh, mentions three distinct 
branches ; namely, the Katti, the Warali, and the Pauria Bhils. ' He 
observes of the most civilized of them, that their appearance differs 
from the Hindus — the features being more flat, with low round 
foreheads, wide nostrils, and thicker lips.” The British officers of the 
troops employed against them in 1816, came back with a notion that 
their features partook of the African negro, though they had long 
shaggy hair. 

Captain Newbold, in speaking of the Chenchis, found by Buchanan 
Hamilton in Mysore, and by himself in the Nalla Malla hills, describes 
the men to be “ rather low in sUture, with small but animated features, 
having higher cheek-bones, flatter noses, and their nostrils more 
expanded, -than the natives on the plain. Their eyes are black and 
piercing. Their hair, which they wear very long, and roll up in a 
knot at the top of the head, is not the frizzly hair of the Papuan 
or the Hottentot, but is more shaggy and straight than that of the 
Hindu.” 

Sir R. Jenkins, Colonel Vans Agnew, and Captain Fenwick, all 
three writing separately of the tribes of Gondwana in remote j)artH 
of the country, describe the Gonds to have the peculiar physiognomy 
of the other aborigines. “High check bones, broad and flat noses, 
thick expanded lijis, long shaggy hair, but little or no beard.” 
Captain Maepherson in his first report on the Khonds, the Sauras, 
and Bandarwas, remarks on their distinct physiognomy from the 
Hindus ; and Captain Sherwill, speaking of the Sonthals so late as a 
few months ago, adverts to “ their broad flat noses, and thick lips;” 
and in the figures he has given of them in the last Calcutta Journal, 
it will 1)0 perceived they have the decided Scythian features, which 
when once seen, can never be mistaken for the Caucasian or Iranian. 

The existence of the Sanskritic race in India for three thousand 
two hundred years, has been already assumed; and it has been shewn 
that this people occupied the territory north of the Vindhya range 
for a period of nearly two thousand years ere they penetrated south. 
That the Sanskrit language then should have taken deep root in all 
the countries over which the Hindus held sway, is most natural, and 
the wonder is rather that any remains of the language of the abori- 
gines should exist at all, than that traces of it should still be found. 

Language is composed of two distinct elements — words, and gram- 
matical constructions embracing idioms. 

Sir W. Jones and Mr. Thomas H. Colebrookc, the former the founder 
of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta*, and the latter the founder of the 
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Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland^ were indubitably 
the most profound oriental scholars of their day. They divided the 
languages of India into northern and southern^ pronouncing the 
former to consist of nine-tenths of words of Sanskrit origin ; and 
the latter to be only intermingled largely with Sanskrit vocables, but 
having a separate origin from the languages of the north. These 
great philologists, however, never went so far as to trace the tenth 
portion of the non-Sanskrit words to their roots, nor to endeavour to 
account for the totally different construction of the northern languages 
abounding in Sanskrit words from the grammatical construction of the 
latter. 

More than half a century has elapsed since the enunciations of 
the opinions of Sir AV. Jones and Mr. Thomas H. Colebrooke; but our 
more intimate acquaintance of the languages of all parts of India now 
afford us an opportunity of examining this subject more closely. 

Of those who have attended to the several \'ernacular tongues, we 
have, among lexicographers : 

Gilchrist, Hunter, and Shakespeare, in Hindi. 

Reeves in Karnataka. 

Marshmari in Bengali. 

Rottler ; in Tamil. 

Campbell in Telugii. 

Molesworth in Mahratti. 

Bailey in Malayalam. 

besides copious vocabularies in Guzerati, and in several other dialects. 
In the whole of these, we find traces more or less of words common 
to each other, hut distinct from Sanskrit. 

So little indeed are some of these languages indebted to .the 
Sanskrit, that poems of pure Tamil still exist, according to Mr. 
Francis Ellis; while Oriental philologists in general speak of the 
various dialects of India partaking more or less of the Tamilian type. 

As this is by far the most important part of the proof which 
belongs to the question of the aboriginal race, I shall be pardoned 
for demanding your indulgence ou a subject rather abstruse than 
popular. 

Of the persons who have made the analysis of these languages 
their study, none have been more zealous and more competent than 
tliy^Rev. Doctor Stevenson of Bombay, and Mr. Hodgson of Nipal. 
The former admitted several years ago che propriety of Sir W. Jones’ 
division of the northern group from the southern group of vernacular 
tongues. But the circumstance of the Sanskrit having taken such 
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strong hold od those of the north, has, I think, been well accounted 
for, in the fact of the Hindu race having possessed the country for 
more than thirty centuries, while again the comparatively more 
recent acquisition of the Dekhan, and the introduction of the language 
of the conquerors into the southern tongues, appear to be in the pre- 
cise proportion of the length of time they have been under the 
Sanskritic sway. Hence we find a smaller amount of Sanskrit in the 
Tamil of the extreme south, than in the Telugu and Karnataka. 

Dr. Stevenson, of Ilombay, has taken great pains, in several num- 
bers of tlio Journal of the Bombay branch of this Society, to adduce 
proofs of the total difForcnce between the Sanskritic construction and 
those of the Tamilian family. He shows that the latter languages 
have sounds unknown to the Sanskrit, and unpronounceable by a 
Brahmin; that they have single words which represent compound 
terms in the Sanskrit and the European languages ; that in the 
Tamilian languages prepositiems are postpositions ; that there arc 
honorific terms for the same pronouns applied to difircrent degrees of 
rank in persons, both in the singular and plural nunibor; and, in 
sliort, that this peculiarity of grammatical structure pervades all the 
vernacular dialects of India from one end of it to another. Dr. Ste- 
venson has, ill the last number of the Journal alluded to, erttered more 
fully tlian before on this subject, and lias now traced not only the 
same nou-Sanskritic words through the southern and northern dialects, 
but has exhibited similar words assuming a Sanskrit form. All his 
subsequent inquiries confirm a very early opinion which he ventured 
on this subject, in the fcdlowing words Such ari^ the important 
particulars that my partial acquaintance with several of these lan- 
guages has permitted me to observe, as running tlirough the whole, or 
nea^dy the whole, of them ; and they are surely suflicient to establish 
among Ihem a strong family identity. This, too, when it is also 
remembered that for none of these characters are they indebted to the 
Sanskrit, it seems impossible to account for such a similarity in 
words and in grammatical structure in languages spoken by people 
having so little intercourse with one another a?, for ages, the inha- 
bitants of the north and south of India have had, unless we suppose it 
to arise from their being originally all of one family, and possessing 
one primitive language, the grammatical structure of which may be, 
in some measure or other, traced throughout the whole.” 

The'^ame idea was entertained by Mr. Francis Ellis, the most 
erudite of our Tamil scholars, who somewhere terms that language a 
Tartar tongue. This notion seems now very commonly entertained 
by the philologists who have studied these aboriginal languages. 
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Dr. Rost, of Berlin, an excellent Sanskrit scholar, as well as 
versed in the languages of the south of India, finds them so closely 
allied to the Tartaric dialects of Thibet or Butan, that he does not 
hesitate to pronounce them to have a common origin. 

Professor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, so late as 1846, writes to 
our valuable Assistant Secretary, Mr. Norris: ''I never entertained 
any doubt of these languages (the dialects of India) being of Scythian 
origin, which term I adopt from Rask for the stock of languages 
usually called Tartar.” 

Professor Rask has distinctly stated the same opinion. I have 
myself gone through several vocabularies of languages picked up 
among the hill-tribes, both in the cast and west of India, and have 
discovered numerous words in some having similar significations in 
others ; hut not Sanskrit. 

The language of the Gonds so much resembles the dialects of the 
south, that the American niissionaries speaking Canarese were un- 
derstood, and conversed with the Gonds at Amar Kantak. The 
vocabulary of Dr. Bradley, supplied to the Bombay Branch of this 
Society, of the language of a hill-tribe at Gyalgarh, contains so many 
words in common with the Gondi and the languages spoken by the hill- 
people to the east of Bengal, that Dr. Bird (President of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society) has arrived at the conclusion 
that these two languages have a common source with that of the 
Garrows, the Bhutias, and the hill-tribes of the Burmese. 

Mr. B. II. Hodgson, of whom mention has been before made, 
obtained, through Captain Haughtoii, three vocabularies of the dialects 
of the Koles; two others from Cliota Nagpur, through Colonel Ousely; 
one from Bhagalpur, through the Rev. Mr. Hurdcr; and another, 
from Colonel Sleeman, of the Jabalpur dialect. The five first* he 
designates as dialects of the Great Koles, which he connects, on the 
one hand, without ditlicuUy, with the Gonds, and, on the other, with 
the inhabitants of the Rajmahal Hills. Mr. Walter Elliot, of Madras, 
recognises in them affinities to the languages of Southern India, of 
which there can now be no doubt in the mind of any one examining 
these northern dialects who has a tolerable acquaintance with any (»f 
the southern tongues. 

Since then, Mr. Hodgson has obtained other vocabularies of the 
aboriginal tongues, confirming fully the belief that they are all closely 
allied to each other, but are distinct from the Sanskrit. * 

Philologists regard grammatical construction as a more rigid test 
^of the identity of language than mere words. In order to bring this 
discussion to that test, I have taken, hap-hazard, a sontenco from the 
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Maliabliarata, a relebr4ated heroic poem in Sanskrit, and having 
caused it to be put into the order of prose, have caused the same to 
be translated into English, and into three out of the numerous, verna- 
cular languages of India which have all the same construction, viz. — 

Urdu, in the extreme north; 

Mahratti, in the centre of India; and 
Tamil, in the extreme smith ; 

to which I have added the Turkish, a purely Scythian dialect. 

The whole sentence in the Sanskrit runs thus — 

Never does friendship iindccaycd in the world in the heart of any one remain. 
Time surely it removes, anger or it changes also. 

Do not then decayed friendship cherish — the existent discard. 

Tlio idiom of the Indian languages hardly admits of a close trans- 
lation of these three lines. I have, however, taken the first lino as an 
example of construction, and which, on examination, will bo found to 
exhibit (though rendered word for word) a construction of the Sanskrit 
form, diflfering altogether from the construction of the Indian languages, 
the latter coinciding not only with each other, but also with the Turkish. 
It will be seen, too, that the Urdu, spoken in the north, is made up of 
Arabic ami Persian nouns; that the Mahratti is composed of Sanskrit 
nouns; and that the Tamil is devoid of Sanskrit, as completely as is 
the Turkish. 

Comparison op the Construction op the Sanskrit with the 
Languages of India, the Turkish, and the IiInolish. 


Sanskrit Na Biikl.yani amvam Inke hndi kasyaclnt lishthati 

" Never (does) friendship uvdscayed in the world nt the henrt of any one remain. 

ITruu Dunya men dosti kisi ke dil men kfiim kabhi naliin raliti 

Mahratti Prithvi t suehe koim rha clnl ant stir kadhi nahin raliO' 

Tamil .... Ulakat iV ulla ur.ivu jnvan uda nnijat il um kcdamal iiillatu 

(thalis) (eveii)j(undeca)iiig’) (rciiiBlns not) 

Turkish.. Dunya da mahabhat kiuse nin dil m deh kumi Inch tleyil dur. 

English.. The world in the friendship any one of the heart in stable ever not remaut 


Now can it be doubted after this, that all the vernacular dialects 
of India owe their origin to the Scythian tongues, rather than 'to the 
Sanskrit of their conquerors ? 

My task is now performed. 

I have shewn that the Hindus from the west, at a very remote 
period, invaded India, bringing with them .the Sanskrit language. 
That they found the country inhabited by another race jvhich they 
VOL, XITI. X 
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conquered, divided their lands among themselves, and enslaved the 
aborigines. That these aborigines still exist in vast numbers in all 
parts of India, some as rural or agrestic serfs, in Hindu villages, 
while others retain their primitive habits in unreclaimed forests and 
mountains. That the Hindus introduced municipal institutions in 
their towns, and profess a faith distinct from the aborigines, who difier 
from them in appearance and in habits. Moreover, that all the abori- 
gines have one common source, and that their language, their features, 
and their customs, point them out as a branch of the great Scythian 
family, which from time to time emerged from the Himalayan moun- 
tains on the east, and peopled India before the western or Arian race 
arrived and conquered them. 

With the feeble lights afforded us by history, appearing at inter- 
vals of many centuries, it would have- been impossible to have traced 
the origin of these two races, had it not been for the singular insti- 
tutions of the Hindus, comprised in the rules of caste, which, while 
they preclude the admission of proselytes into their religion, at the 
same time prohibit intermarriage with any other people. 

Before I conclude, I beg to be allowed to say a few words on the 
present and future condition of these aborigines. They still continue 
almost everywhere in a state of ignorance and bondage, the latter cer- 
tainly of a very mild character, under a highly-civilized and Christian 
government. I have shewn what is their doom according to the Hindu 
law, and under Hindu dominion. Is it fit or just that so vast a popula- 
tion should continue neglected under our rule ? In their native forests, 
they are little elevated above the animals they feed upon, but still 
they have qualities which are highly appreciable in civil life. They 
are faithful, truthful, and attached to their superiors, ready at all 
times to lay down their lives for those they serve, and are remarkable 
for their indomitable courage. These qualities have been always dis- 
played in our service. The aborigines of the Carnatic were the sepoys 
of Clive and of Coote. A few companies of the same stock joined the 
former great captain from Bombay, and fought the battle of Plassey, 
in Bengal, which laid the foundation of our Indian empire. They have 
since distinguished themselves in the corps of pioneers and engineers, 
not only in India, but in Ava, in Afghanistan, and in the celebrated 
defence of Jelalabad. An unjust prejudice against them has grown 
up in the armies of Madras and Bombay, where they have done best 
service, produced by the feelings of contempt for them existing among 
tlfe Hindu and Mahomodan sepoys. They have no prejudices them- 
^ selves, are always ready to servo abroad, and embark on board ship, 


|ind I believe no instance of mutiny has ever occurred among them. 
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It is to be regretted that sepamtc regiments of this race are not more 
generally enlisted. While oh this subject, I will take advantage of 
the Inoincnt to advert to a circumstance which has hitherto been little 
understood; namely, the source of the hostility which exists bet\\een 
the right and left hand castes, under the Madras presidency. 

I have stated that in former times many of our troops were 
derived from the despised nice of aborigines, who, proud of the con- 
sideration they met with from their Europc.'in officers, did not hesitate 
on certain occasions to adopt the customs of the Hindus (their natural 
superiors). This was particularly the case when they performed mar- 
riage or other civil ceremonies. Tlien the bride and bridegroom rode 
on horseback, with an awning or umbrella carried over their heads, and 
they were attended by musicians preceding them in the marriage 
procession. To these processions, the artizans, being Hindus, were 
opposed, and desperate conflicts, accompanied by loss of life, ensued. 
That of greatest historical note occurred at Seringapatam, shortly 
after ^ its capture, when so obstinate was the contest between the 
combatants, that the European soldiery and guns were actually em- 
ployed, before they could bo separated. Similar conflicts have since 
occasionally happened, and have not* been put an end to without 
the interference of troops. The rule seems to bo, now, that the 
low castes (as the aborigines arc termed) may use what forms they 
please outside the town; but not bring their processions through its 
streets. 

A similar prejudice, on the part of the Hindus, exists against the 
aborigines building permanent houses within or without towns, what- 
. ever may bo their condition. At Nellore, several years ago, a riot 
ensued, in consequence of a Paria of wealth attempting to build an 
angular-^shaped brick-house out of the town, the Hindus insisting on 
his dwelling being a round mud hovel, covered with thatch. In Can- 
desh, within my own time, a Koli native officer made a complaint of 
a similar nature, and it was not without difficulty the matter was 
arranged. 

But to return to the subject of their fidelity .and self-devotion, I 
need only quote two of the remarkable instances mentioned by Wilke, 
the elegant historian of the South of India, 

I have before stated that till a late period the Bedars enjoyed prin- 
cipalities in Mysore. They might (had they united at the dissolution 
of the Hindu kingdom of V»jayanagar) hav^ re-established a great 
Bedar sovereignty; but they w^erc jealous of each other, and thus 
became an easy prey to the vigorous rule of Haidar Ali. 

Among other aboriginal chiefs in the south, was the Naig of Chit- 

X 2 
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tledroog, who enjoyed a principality in the heart of Mysore, yielding 
a revenue of £10,213 sterling. On the invasion of Mysore, by the 
Mahrattas, under Madhu Rao Peshwa, in the year 1770, he* was 
joined by a band of Bedars, under the Naig of Chittlcdroog. They 
used no missiles, but boro a spear from ten to fifteen feet long, and 
their invariablo national weapon, the bill-hook. The Mahrattas, at 
the head of 70,000 men, were detained for three months before tho 
small fort of Nijkul, into which Haidar Ali had thrown 3000 of his 
best soldiers. At length, the approaches wore carried close to the 
walls, a practicable breach ' was effected, and the Mahrattas twice 
stormed, but were on both occasions repulsed. The Peshwa’s brother 
was seriously wounded in the last attack, and Madhu Rao then 
resolved to head the storming party himself, and to carry the place, 
or die in the attempt. Tho Naig of Chittlcdroog, whose troops had 
been kept in reserve, now volunteered to lead the next storm with the 
Bedars, offering, in case of his own return without success, his head as 
the forfeit of failure. Wilks, wdio tells the story, says: Bij-Katti- 
Verma, the Naig of Chittlcdroog, placed himself at the head of his 
brave Bedars, and on this occasion carried the place, on the 1st May, 
1770, in a style of gallantr}f which excited the admiration of tho 
whole army.” 

Haidar Ali never forgave this memorable instance of devotion 
towards his enemy; and this feeling became iihe ground of that hosti- 
lity wdiich ended in the destruction of the little independent state of 
Chittlcdroog, some years afterwards. 

This strong and nearly impregnable hill-fort w'as besieged by 
Haidar in 1776. The siege,” says Wilks, “continued for three 
months, with more perseverance than skill on the side of the 
besiegers — on the part of the besieged with a mixture of enthusiastic 
fatalism which is strongly characteristic of the Bedar race, A temple, 
dedicated to the goddess who delights in blood, was erected on the 
summit of the Durg (or hill-fort), 800 feet high; and as long as her 
rites should be duly performed, the Bedars believed that their fortress 
would be inaccessible. On every Monday, after performing their 
devotion to the goddess, the garrison made a religious sortie. This, 
after a few repetitions, was as regularly known in the camp of the 
besiegers as in the fort. A particular sound of the horn always gave 
intimation that they had finished their preparatory devotions, and 
were about to sally. Everything was known to the enemy, except 
tKe exact point of attack ; and, notwithstanding all the advantages of 
preparation on the part of the besiegers, the Bedars never once 
))j0turned without penetrating into the trenches, and carrying away a 
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certain number of heads to olFer to the shrine of the deity. The 
heads were ranged in rows of small p} ram ids in regular order, in 
fronjt of the teiiiplc of the goddess, to tlic number of about 2000.” 
The siege was eventually raised j but the place was again attacked 
two years afterwards, and fell into Haiilar s bauds by the treachery 
of a Mahomedaii saint, who had been sent for the purpose of esta- 
blishing himself near one of the gates, which ho was inadvertently 
permitted to do for several montlus before the second siege. The 
fidelity of the Bcdar population towards their j^rinco is forcibly 
illustrated by Wilks. During tlie two sieges, Haidar liad found 
the natives of the territory (chiefly Be<lars) adhering to their chief 
with unconquerable attachment. No severity of military execution 
could restrain persons of each sex, and every age, from risking their 
lives with the constancy and exultation of martyrs, for the purpose of 
carrying to the besieged such supplies as an incessant succession of 
individuals could convey. To subsist his own army exclusively on 
the resources of the country, to consume all its provisions to the 
amount of nearly half a million sterling, was of no avail; and he was 
at length infliced to sweep off the wdiole population, which now 
consisted only of those who had the patriotism to devote them- 
selves to the service of their besieged friends, all the rest having 
long before sought refuge from the merciless Mahoniodan soldiery in 
the woods or in other provinces. The number carried off amounted 
to 20,000 souls, who were all compelled to emhrnce tlie Mahomedaii 
religion.” 

What might the British Government not expect from soldiers of 
this type, who have ever exhibited the same character in our armies; 
but who have, it is much to be regretted, been neglected as men of 
low cas^. 

Ignorant of the use of letters, outcasts from the rest of the popu- 
lation, without any religion but that of a sanguinary or demoniacal 
worship, having little or no idea of a future state, their minds are 
unshackled by any of the deep-rooted prejudices of either Hindus or 
Mahoniedaiis ; and if ever the efforts of the missionary arc to be suc- 
cessful in the East, it is upon this race the attempt should be first 
made. The task has fortunutcly been begun, and both the Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson, Dr. Wilson, and others at Bombay, and the Rev. W. 
Taylor, Mr. Fox, and his colleagues, on the opposite coast, are gra- 
dually making progress among them. Ou, the shores of Ava we 
find that several worthy American missionaries, male and female, 
have succeeded among the Kariens, an aboriginal and despised race, 
like those of India; while among the Buddhistic Burmese the pro- 
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gross of Christianity, as among the Hindus, is slow, and, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory. 

Before I conclude this lecture, it seems proper I should mention, 
that it was not till a few days since I had an opportunity of 
perusing the scries of papers on the same subject, published between 
the years 1847 and 1849, by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the late Resident at 
Nipal; my own papers on the aborigines having been read before 
the Ethnological Society of London at a prior period. While I was 
culling from the Transactions .of this Society, and other independent 
sources, proofs of my hypothesis of the aborigines throughout all parts 
of India being of one common stock, Mr. Hodgson was labouring on 
the spot, among the Himalaya Mountains, on the same subject, and 
arrived at a similar conclusion. 

It is to me a source of singular gratification that my views should 
so entirely coincide with those of a philosopher who has devoted so 
much of liis life in researches of this nature. He is of opinion that 
there is an identity, both in physiognomy and philology of the several 
aboriginal races of India, which, while it stamps them of one sTtock, 
distinguishes them from the Arlan race. lie declarei^is conviction 
that all the* aborigines of India are Northmen of the Scythic stem; 
but ho hesitates in pronouncing positively from which of the three 
great branches they are derived. His own opinion, however, inclines 
him to think that all those found to the oast of the river Dliausri, in 
Assam, belong to the Chinese j while those to the west, wliicli include 
all I have described, belong to the Thibetan branch. Of these he 
speaks decidedly. The aborigines of India are all of the Tamilian 
family: they arc, he says, now for tho most part British subjects. 
They are counted by millions, extending from the snows to the Capo 
[Comorin]. Yes, in every jungly or hilly tract there exist hundt'eds 
of thousands of human beings not materially different from the 
Germans as described by Tacitus. These primitive races are the 
ancient heritors of the whole soil, from all tho rich and open parts of 
which they were driven by tlie usurping Hindus. 

He speaks of liis own labours, however, as mere fragments of a 
whole, which may yet be brought togctlier by large and careful 
induction ; concluding by this sensible^ reflection, that “ modern 
ethnology has accomplished elsewhere still more brilliant feats than 
this, throwing upon the great ante-historic movements of nations a 
light as splendid as useful.*’ 

It is true that further materials may be wanting to render the 
inquiry more complete ; hut it must he admitted that there is already 
sufficient evidence to determine the ethnological question of the 
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aborigines of India being of a Scythian origin; while, again, the 
Hindus come from the Caucasian stock from an opposite direction. 
Suoh investigations by our members evince the great utility of a 
Society like this, adding ye^ after year additional knowledge to 
every branch of scientific research, and fulfilling the main object of 
the original Asiatic Society of India, which was intended to embrace 
within the scope of its inquiries whatever concerns the history of man 
or the products of nature in the region of Asia. 
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Art. XIV. — Translation of the Tahwiyat-uI-Tmdn^ preceded 
by a Notice of the Author^ MiipLAVi Isma’il IIajji. By 
Miu Shahamat Am. 

Maul A VI Isma’il was the nephew of Maiilavi Shah Abd-ul-Az!z, 
whose family is yet universally, held in great veneration and respect 
at Delhi. He was the onl^^n of Abd^ul-Ghaui^ the son of Shah 
Tali Allah, the most celebrated traditionist and the best student of 
divinity of his time. The latter had four sons; namely, the father of 
the subject of this biography, Maulavi Abd-ul-Aziz, Rafia-ud-din, and 
Abd-ul-Kadir. They were all famous for their literary attainments 
and religions characters. The family traces its pedigree to Omar, the 
second khalif of Muhammad the Prophet. 

Isma’il was born on Saturday, the 28th of Shawiil, 11,96 a.h. (or 
1781 A.D.), in the village of Pholah, in the Delhi territory, from Fazi- 
lat-un-nissa, the daughter of Maulavi Ala-ud-din, of tlm same place. 
On the death of his father, which occurred while he wWl^very young, 
ho was brought up as an adopted son under the care of his uncle Abd- 
ul-Kddir. Subsequently he was married to the grand-daughter of 
the latter indivi<lual. 

Isma’il was possessed of good parts and high talents, and ho had 
a very ingenious mind, and a retentive memory. As is the caso 
generally in youth, he was not very attentive to his studies. Swim- 
ming in the river Janina was one of his favourite amusements, and 
he was hence irregular in his attendance on his guardian and pre- 
ceptor. From his natural talents, however, ho was looked upon as 
the hope of the family,” and no pains were spared in his intereciu.al 
culture. He was so ingenious, that he generally opened his book at 
random, and began to read much in advance of his previous lesson. 
When he was told that it was not the place where he ought to have 
commenced, ho would say that there was no difficulty that he could 
not fully comprehend in the part which he had omitted, although 
it might have been the most obscure part of the book ; and, on being 
questioned on any point of it, ho would give^such a full and masterly 
explanation as would astonish the hearers. He finished his education 
in the fifteenth or sixteenth year of his age. The fame of his high 
abilities was soon spread far and wide. It is said that, to test his 
learning, some of the classical scholars would studiously meet him in 
fhc streets to prevent his having reference to books, and put him 
most difficult questions ; but he would answer every point so explicitly 
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and satisfactorily that they always expressed their wonder and admi- 
ration at his mental faculties. Coinpai-atively, he had an excellent 
knowledge of moral philosophy, mathematics, rhetoric, logic, as well 
as of the science of commentary (tafsir) and tradition, besides a 
respectable knowledge of the doctnnes of the Muhammadan religion 
and law. His Treatise on Logic is universally admired, and so are 
hi^ works in other sciences. 

From the very conimencernent of worldly career he was a true 
advocate of his religion, and was eadSPly devoted to its cause. The 
abuses and innovations which had crept intt) its doctrines among the 
Muslims of India attracted his early attention. He found them 
deeply plunged in the vices of Shirk,*' or “ Association with God,*’ 
or at least heresy; the Koran and Hadis having hccji almost entirely 
neglected, and the popular i)rejudices having been substituted as their 
chief guides. He commenced preaching, in the grand mos(|ne at 
Delhi, sermons in favour of the unity of God and against idolatry; and 
he enlightened his countrymen on tlio respective nature of these 
doctrines by composing and publishing the following Treatise. 

While tl# engaged, Iiis attention was aroused by the arrival of 
Saiyiid Ahmad at Delhi from Toiik, ‘in 1819. This individual had 
a tolerable knowledge of the Muhammadan law, and bore a high 
character as a pious man. lie was the religious disciple of Maulavi 
Abd-uLAziz, and received his Arabic education fj*om the late Ahd-ul- 
Kadir. On his return, he found that the latter was dead, and had 
been succeeded in giving people literary instruction by his nephew, 
Maulavi Isina’il, who was, however, very little attentive to the 
Darweshes. The fame of the Saiyad, who put up in the Akbar-iihadi 
mosque, was great, and drew numbers of people around him. Isma’il, 
also, togetlier with his relation, Abd-ul-Hai, the son-in-law of Abd-ul- 
Aziz, one day went to him }>ur])oscIy, when, for trial’s sake, lie 
observed, as is stated by the Asar us-sanadid (a book published a few 
years since at Delhi), that he had yet never been fortunate enough to 
offer his piuyers with tlie Huzur-kalb, or the jiresonce of heart.*' The 
Saiyad, with a smile, told him to come that night to liis room to say 
the evening prayer, when he would acquire his desire. On hearing 
the remark, the inquisitive Maulavi grew very curious, and as soon as 
the fixed time arrived, he, along with his companion, went to the 
room of the Saiyad. They were told to offer the first portion of the 
prayer after him, and to complete the remainder separately, when 
they were both so deeply immersed in contemplating God, that it w^as 
not over till the dawn of the morn appeared. This miraculous exlii-' 
bition of the SaiyaiVs sii]>prnatnra] power had such on the 
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mind of tho young Maulavis, that the very same morning they most 
willingly received religious inauguration from his hands, and thereafter 
became his close followers. 

This circumstance raised tho fame of the sanctity of the Saiyad 
still higlior, and in a short time he* had numerous proselytes at Dellii. 
Sliah AI)d-ul-Aziz, who was then alive, advised his disciple and his 
two famous relatives to preach the sermon of pilgrimage, and to pro- 
ceed to Mecca. They followed his advice. In 1820 , when Isma’il was 
In tho thirty-eighth year of his age, they, together with many others 
of their followers, proceeded to Calcutta, where the Saiyad had 
thousands of Mussulmans added to his proselytes. From hence they 
emharkod for tho temple of Mecca. After performing the rites of 
pilgrimage, and visiting tho tomb of the Prophet at Medina, which is 
necessary to complete tho ceremony, the party proceeded to Constan - 
tinople, where it was received with marked consideration. Here the 
Saiyad succeeded in adding largely to the number of his disciples, and 
accpiired in presents (nazrana), as report says, nearly nine lakhs of 
rupees in cash. After travelling for nearly six years in Arabia and 
Turkey, the Hajjis returned to Delhi. ® 

The distressed and degraded condition to which tho people of 
India of late had been reduced, and which, when compared with tho 
prosperous and liappy state of the nations and tribes whom they had 
lately visited, seemed much more deplorable, excited the patriotic 
zeal of the Hajjis; the relief of their countrymen from their present 
miserable grievances was tho object which wholly engrossed their 
attention. Moved by this laudable and sympathizing motive, they 
travelled throughout India, and went from town to town preaching 
tho sermon of Jihad (religious war). Emissaries were likewisOrSeiit 
into the interior to prepare the minds of the Muhammadans^ for a 
religious war. Such was the powerful force of the orations of Maulavi 
Isma’il, that in less than two years the majority of respectable Muham- 
madans was in his favour. At Delhi he generally resorted to the 
Akbai-abadi Masjid, where Saiyad Ahmad was lodged, and daily 
delivered religious lectures to those who came around him. He also 
preached in the grand mosque on every Friday and Tuesday. The 
assembly on these occasions was generally very great; so much so 
that one could hardly get near enough to hear him. In short, 
thousands of Mussulmans who, owing to the indolence of other 
Maulavis, had yet remained ignorant of the true doctrines of their 
religion, were reclaimed from tho darkness of blasphemy in which 
they were plunged. His rapid success, however, excited the jealousy 
of tlue contemporary divines. Apprehending their own discredit with 
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the public^ from the disclosure of the truth, they were of course 
offended at the incessant preachings of the indefatigable Isma’il. 
Rigid criticism and malicious censures were in coiiscquonco passed 
by the latter on his lectures. To remove differences of opinion, a 
meeting of the doctors was resolved upon, and held in the grand 
mosque, to discuss the points at issue; but the assembly broke up 
without coming to a decision regarding the controversy, each party 
pretending trium])h. Whatever may be the merits of their respective 
pretensions, it is certain that Isma'il continued to gain unabated repu- 
tation as a popular and true expotmdor of the Mussulman law, and the 
people were convinced of the imposition inider which they had hitherto 
lahoiire<l. 

When his opponents failed to defeat him in public controversy, 
tliey often tried to*mislcad his followers priAMtely l)y artful argu- 
ments, but the impression made upon his adherents was so great that 
tliey never wont astray. Many came pre])ared with diflicult ques- 
tions, but in the very next preliminary discourse, Lsma’il generally 
gave such convincing and comprehensive explanations (d the matter in 
question, tlia^thcy dared not put to him any <juery. Since that time, 
there have been two parties among the Muhammadans of India. The 
followers of the reformer are nicknamed Wahabis” by their oppo- 
nents, while the others arc called ‘‘Mushriks,” or associators of others 
with God. The latter chiefly consists of the opposed Maulavis and 
Khadims, or attendants of the various tombs of the Muhammadan saints. 
The revenue of the latter entirely depended on the offerings presented 
by the ignorant visitors, and it was greatly checked by the religious 
instructions of Isma'il ; and hence the Khadims had interested motives 
for disliking him. The common people who have not had the chance 
of* hearing or reading the truths disclosed by this preacher, still con- 
tinue to follow the old prejudices ; but such of them as come to have a 
a knowledge of the doctrines, still continue to embrace the reform 
unhesitatingly. 

Tho opposition which Isma’il met on the part of the Maulavis, 
gave no check to his resolute mind, but, on the contrary, served to 
enhance still further his religious zeal. The number of his followers 
increased with his fame. The crowd of Nainazis, or offerers of prayers, 
was as great in his time, in the grand mosque of Delhi, as on tho 
festivals of the Ids’; and, since that period, Muhammadanism in India 
lias much prospered. The truths which have been disclosed by the 
industry of the reformer were never previously known, even to people 
of the first class. 

His rising influence, howev^er, alarmed the local authorities, and 
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his public assemblies are in consequence said to have been proliibited.. 
He had, however, infused sufficient religious ardour into the minds of 
his partizans, to prepare them for the grand service which he had in 
contemplation. This check, however, prevented him from making 
any further progress in India, or from carrying into effect his favourite 
sclicme at home, as is by some supposed to have been his original 
design. 

In 1827-28, he, together with his religious guide Saiyad Ahmad, 
and his relative Abd-ul-Hai, proceeded to Poshawur, via Jesalmir 
and Sindh. At the time they left* Delhi, the religious enthusiasm 
was so great that the expedition haunted almost ervery mind. They 
were soon followed from India by small parties, who moved in disguise, 
making in all a considerable number. The Astir us-samidid” says: 
that more than a lakh of Indians alone flocked to his standard. They 
were also aided in pecuniary matters by the native chiefs and private 
individuals, more especially by the chief of Tonk, who is one of the 
disciples of the Saiyads. In the beginning of the next year, the 
Ghazis (religious warriors) reached the Peshawur frontier without 
check, and declared a religious war against the Sikhs, by raising the 
flag of Muhammad. Numbers of Afghans also joined the standard, 
and among the rest, Omar Khan of Panjtor was of great service to 
the loaders. They succeeded in establishing their authority in the 
Yusuf zai mountains, without much difficulty. .Yar Muhammad Khan, 
the chief of I eshavvur, who had till now remained on friendly terms, 
was alarmed at the rapid advancement of the Saiyad's party. He, in 
consequence, furincd a confederacy with the Sikhs against the Ghazis. 
In order to get rid of the reformer by peaceful means, ho employed 
emissaries to destroy him by poison, but his wicked design haying 
been disclosed to his intended victim, the exasperated Ghazis furiously 
j)roceeded to attack Peshawur, in 1829. An action followed, and 
Ydr Muhammad being mortally wounded, his troops were easily 
dispersed. Peshawar was, however, saved for a time, by the well- 
known General Ventura, wdio happened to be near the place; but on 
his departure the town w^as occupie<l, and the authority of the reformer 
established, by reading the khutba, and striking the coin in his name, 
as is the custom prevailing among the Muhammadans. 

Owing to some innovations upon the old usages of the Afghans, 
the authority of the Saiyad was however soon after overthrown in the 
Yusufzdi country, and the leaders were obliged to fly across the Indus, 
and to take shelter in the mountains of Pakhli and Dhamtor, where 
they fell in with a detachment of the Sikhs under the command of 
Sher^ingh, in 1831. An action ensued, and Isma’il, along with his 
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religious guide, the Saiyad, was killed, and buried near Bala Koh, in 
a part remote from his native place. For a long time, however, their 
dearth was doubted by their followers, but time has at last cleared tho 
mist which hung over the facts. 

Maulavi Isrna’il was a man of very extensive literary attain- 
ments. lie possessctl a mild and manly temperament, and was simple 
alTd plain in his habits. He was an accomplished orator, and an 
excellent religious lawyer. His lectures wore always delivered with 
groat propriety, elegance, and force, and ho expressed himself with 
considerable care and perspicuity. He avoided superfluities, and was 
generally to the purpose, brief and modest, and alw.ays produced sncli 
proofs as were best adapted to enforce conviction. 

From the commencement, his attention was engaged by tho reli- 
gious irregularities which had crept into M iihauimadanisni, as well as 
the miseries of his fcl low-creatures in India. He succeeded in a 
great measure in reforming tho former, but lost his life, to the great 
regret of his countrymen, in attemjiting to alleviate the other. 

During the present century, India has not produced another man 
similarly enterprising and able. In his admirable undertakings, ho 
seemed to have no interested motives. His chief aim was to do good 
to tho country which had given him birth. Raiijit Singh is said to 
have offered to him and the Saiyad a handsome Jaigir, if they would 
give up their religious expedition. The roepest was contemptuously 
rejected, and the Lion of the Punjab was told that if he would adopt 
their course they would ask nothing beyond it. The fame of Saiyad 
Ahmad was greatly owing to the exertions of this individual. Ho 
was .scarcely known before he officiated with the Maulavi. It was 
chiefly through his preaching that several religious irregularities were 
exposed and reformed. The custom of paying illegal reverence to 
the tombs of saints, Ac., and that of making ta’ziyas, have been much 
checked, though not abolished. The doctrines of the unity of God, 
and the Sunnas, are now better understood by the generality of tho 
Mussulmans of India, than they were before his time. Many of the 
old mosques which had been neglected, have been restored to their 
former position, as sacred places of worship. In short, the name of 
Isma'il has been immortalized in India, and is more popular, ami more 
sincerely respected, than that of any Muhammadan doctor of the 
modem age. 

He took a most active part in the religious war against the Sikhs, 
but it is a pity he did not understand politics as well as he was 
accomplished in literary acquirements, otherwise it would not have 
been surprising if he had ultimately succeeded in cffectkig that grand 
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revolution wliich he had in contemplation. The memory of these 
reformers is still kept up in India, with the greatest veneration and 
esteem. 

Maulavi Ismail has left no issue from his wife at Delhi, but in 
183{), I met a boy in Peshawur, who pretended to bo his son, by his 
second wife, with whom he is said to have been allied, during the 
religious warfare in which he was engaged in that quarter. 

The zeal of Saiyad Ahmad, and the learning of Maulavi Isma’il, 
were thus devoted to giving practical effect, with some modifications, 
to the reforming tenets preached by Wahab, in Africa. Accounts of 
the preachings and dogmas of this reformer had been brought to India 
by the numerous pilgrims returning from Mecca and Me<lina, but his 
doctrines made no great impression until they were enforced by the 
preachings and writings of these two zealots. Maulavi Isma’il pro- 
posed to lay down a perfect rule of conduct for the guidance of the 
Faithful, and to divide his work into two portions, as will be observed 
from his own preface to the following fragment. He lived to com- 
plete the first part alone, or that showing the extent to which the 
doctrines of Muhamniad had become perverted in India; and this 
portion has now been translated. A disci]>lo completed the scheme’ 
by the addition of tlie second part, treating of the modes proper to be 
followed; but it is a lengthy .and inferior })roduction, and the subject 
is moreover of less intrinsic interest than thiii’cxhibiting the reaction _ 
of'IIindiiism on the faith of a triumphant race. It has not, therefore, 
been thought necessary to tran>la.te his second part.^ 

Both of the treatises were printed in Calcutta, in the Urdu dialect, 
some years ago. 


TRANSLATION OF THE TAKWIYAT-UL-IMAN. 

Preface. 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.® 

Unbounded thanks aro due to Thee, Oh God, of holy nature, 
because Thou hast favourc<l us with thousands of religious blessings ; 
hast shown us the true religion ; directed us in the right way; taught 

* This work, called the Sirdt-ul-Mustakfm, The True Path,” is the subject 
of a paper in the .Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for November, 1832, Vol. 
I. p. The authorship is there attributed to Maulavi Israa’il.-- Ed. 

- This sentence is prefixed to every Persian or Arabic work in India, 
whether sacred or prohine; Imt in Persia, and I believe in Khorasan, Ac., it 
is placed at the'coinmenccmont of holy writings only. 
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us the pure unity (Tauhid); and hast created us among the followers 
of Thy favourite, Muhammad Rasul Allah, or messenger of God, (may 
peace and blessing be upon him !) and also for having inspired us with 
a desire to learn his way, and impressed our minds with affection for 
his vicegerents, who show us his way, and lead us in it. 

We therefore supplicate Thee, our Omnipotent Lord, to convey 
our thousands of blessings and salutations to Thy favourite, as well as 
to his descendants, companions, and all dejmties, and to bless his 
followers, and associate ns wdth them, and keep us firm, dead or alive, 
in his path, and among his dependants alone — Amen; or. Accept this 
our prayer, 0 Lord of the wori«ls. 

Hear yc! all men arc servants of God. The duty of a servant is 
servitude. The one who will not perform his service, is no longer a 
servant. True service is to correct one’s faith. Of him whose faith 
is unsettled, no services arc acceptable, but of oue wdioso faith is 
right, even little service is to be taken for much. Hence, every one 
ought to take much pains in the rectification of his faith, and must 
prefer its attainment to all other things. 

In the present age, people f<dloW many ways. Sonic uphold the 
customs of their aucestors, as precedents ; others look to the stories of 
pious men (Buziirg) for their guides; while again, some follow the 
sayings inventod by the Maulavis, from the ingoimity of their own 
minds; and others allow their own judgment to interfere; — but the 
best of all ways is, to have for principles the words (holy writings) 
of God, and his apostle ; to hold them alone as precedents, and not to 
allow our own opinion to be exercised. Such of the stories of the 
pious men, and the sayings of the Maulavis, as correspond with them, 
oifght to be accepted, and the rest rejected. 

It is a prevailing opinion among the common people, that it is 
difficult to comprehend the word of God and the apovstle : much learn- 
ing is required to divine them ; wo do not possess abilities enough to 
understand them ; this course can be jiursucd by great pious men 
alone, and we are not able to do so ; but, for us, tlic sayings of these 
men are enough. This is a great error, because God says, that the 
contents of tlie Koran are very clear and plain, and that there is no 
difficulty in understanding it, as stated in the Surah, (or portion) 
entitled “The Cow.” ^^And, now, we bave sent down unto thee 
evident signs, and none will disbelieve them but evil doers.^” To 

> ThiB quotation is from Sale’s Koran; but according to the original, the 
word “now” ought to be read “certainly,”* “Evil-doers” ought to be 
“disobedient.” , 
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understand these passages is not difficulty but to command one’s spirit 
is rather difficult, because it dislikes submission. Hence, those only 
who are disobedient will disbelieve them. To comprehend the words 
of 61 od and the apostle, much learning is not wanted, for the prophet 
was sent to show the right way to the unwise, to persuade the igno- 
rant; and to instruct illiterate men, as God states in the portion 
entitled “ Assembly” (Friday) : “ It is He who hath raised up, amidst 
the illiterate Arabians,^ an apostle from among themselves, to rehearse 
his signs unto them, and to purify them, and to teach them the scrip- 
tures and wisdom ; whereas, before, they were certainly in a manifest 
error.” [Sale]. It is one of the greatest blessings of God, that He has 
sent down to us such an apostle as Muhammad, who has made the 
careless careful, purified the impure, has instructed the ignorant, and 
made the fools wise ; as well as led those who had gone astray to the 
right path. If, after knowing the purport of the foregoing ^erse, any 
one should still maintain that no one can understand the sayings of 
the prophet but the learned, and that no one can follow his course 
but the pious, it will bo virtually denying the said verse, and its 
value. Nay, it ought to be said that by hearing his word the illite- 
rate become learned, and the misled pious. The following instance is 
well applicjxble here. Let us suppose there are a great physician and 
a sick man, and that the latter is advised by some one to apply to the 
former for cure, and he in reply should say; that to attend to the 
physician and to submit to his prescription were the task of a strong 
man only, and he himself was too sick to undergo the trouble. Such 
a person must certainly be a great fool to offer such an excuse, because 
the physician’s duty is chiefly to attend to the sick. If he may pre- 
scribe for those alonje who are of strong constitution, and the latter 
only can derive benefit from his medicine, and not the sick man, he is 
no longer a physician. Hence, ho who is much in error ought to bo 
very attentive in listening to the word of God and his apostle, and 
the sinful must take great pains to pursue the way set forth in that 
word. So it is the duty of every one to explore and comprehend 
them, and to correct his faith accordingly. 

It is w^orthy of attention, that to make a good faith, two points are 
necessary, viz., to know that God is God, and the apostle is the apostle, 
respectively. To know God, then, is not to associate with Him any 
dne else; and to recognise the apostle, is to follow his way alone. 
The first point is called the Unity (Tauhid), and its contradictory 
term Shirk,” or association (idolatry), while the other is named 


' In the original thc word Arabians is not inserted, but it may be understood. 
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“Sunnah,” or the law of the Prophet,. and its opposite term is heresy 
(Bid’at). Every man ought, therefore, to hold fast the^two points, 
and to avoid Shirk and Bid at, as the two latter abuse the faith. 
All«other sins, in comparison, are less than these, ^ they corrupt the 
morals only. If you find a person who is a perfect observer of^he 
unity of God, and the law of the Prophet, and is fiir removed from 
idolatry and heresy, and others derive benefit by his company, you 
ought to take him for your religious guide (pir) and instructor. I 
have, tlierefore, compiled in this treatise a few versos, as well as a 
few sayings or Hadis,” corroboi-atory of the unity and the law, and 
condemnatory of idolatry and heresy, adding their translation and 
true meaning in simple and easy Unlu, so that every one may derive 
an equal advantage by reading tliem, and that those whom God 
favoureth may thereby adopt the right way, and hence be the cause 
of forgiveness to the explainer. 

This b0)k is entitled Takwiyat-ul-Iman,” or Support of the Faith. 
It contains two chaj)ters ; the first regarding the unity and idolatry, 
and the second the law of the Prophet, and heresy. 


CHAPTER I. 

Oil 2\mhkl, or the unity of God; and Shirk, or idolatry. 

^ First, it must be known that Shirk is very prevalent among man- 
kind, while the Tauhid is scarcely known ; but the greater number do 
not understand the meaning of these terms. They pretend to be 
faithful, yet they are much involved in Sliirk. To comprehend the 
meaning, therefore, of these words, it is of primary importance that a 
distinction be made between good and bad, according to the Koran 
and Iladis. It is customary for many, in the time of difficulty, to 
call for aid on the pirs (religious guides), apostles, imams, martyrs, 
angels, and fairies, and beg them to comply with their wishes ; and to 
propitiate them, vows and ofibrings are made in their names. More- 
over, children are named after them; for instance, Abd-un-nahi (servant 
of the apostle), Ali Bakhsh (granted by Ali); as well as Hassan 
Bakhsh, Husain Bakhsh, MAddr Bakhsh, Salar Bakhsh, and also 
Gholam Mohi-iid-dfn. Further, many perform other similar rites for 
their respective saints, &c. ; one keeps a choti, or lock of hair, on his 
head; others wear badl^s, or woven thread round their necks, and 
clothes after a certain manricr, while some put chains on their legs, 
and offer sacrifices, and others again invoke .the saints in tbs time of 
need, and take oaths in their names. In short, what the Hindus do 

VOL. XIII. •¥ 
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towards their idols, the Mnssulpans do for them, and yet they call 
themselves Muhammadans ! 

God be praised ! Are these the months fit to advance such claims^ 
No. What God says, in the portion of Joseph,” is very true.-*-*' And 
the "greater part of them believe not in God, without being also guilty 
of idolatry." (Sale.) If any of their well-wishers should tell them 
that, although they pretend to be true believers, yet they are guilty 
of Shirk, and if asked why they ftre mixing up two different ways, 
they answer, “We are not guilty of idolatry, but hereby only profess 
our veneration for the apostles and saints. If we esteemed them as 
on an equal footing with God, then we might stand accused, but we 
do not do so. Verily, wo consider them the servants, as well as the 
creatures of God; the spiritual power which they enjoy has been 
granted by Him alone, and they exercise it at His pleasure; to invoke 
them is verily invoking God, and calling upon them for aid is virtually 
calling upon God ; they, being His favourites, may do wh^ver they 
like ; they are our intercessors and mediators with God, and, by gain- 
ing their favour, wo gain the favour of the Most High, and get access 
to His throne ; and the more we worship them, the nearer we are to 
Him.” In a word, they speak other similar absurdities, because they 
do not follow the holy writings, but exorcise their own judgments, 
believe false stories, and take improper customs for their examples. 
If they had a knowledge of the holy writings, they might know that 
the unbelievers also used similar arguments with the Prophet; but God 
accepted none of them, and directed his indignation against thorn, and 
confirmed their falsehood, as He sayeth in the portion called “Jonas:” 
“ And they worship, besides God, that which can neither hurt them, 
nor profit them ; and they say : these are our intercessors with God. 
Answer, will ye tell God that which He knoweth not, neither in 
heaven, nor in earth ? Praise be unto Him ! and far be that frpm Him 
which they associate with Him.” The meaning is, that those whom 
they invoke have no power from God, either to hurt or profit them. 
As to what they say, that they are their intercessors with God, it is 
not correct, because God hath not said so. What ! are you more 
knowing than God, that you tell Him what He knoweth not? From 
the foregoing verse, it is evident that there is none, either in heaven 
or in eflrth, who can be mediator with God, or by invoking whom any 
profit or hurt can be produced. Nay, the apostles and saints can only 
intercede with God, by His permission. So there is no advantage in 
invoking them. Verily, he who worships any one, even as his inter- 
cessor, becomes guilty of Shirk, by such an act. God saith, in the 
portion named “ The Troops “ But as to these, who take other patrons 
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besides Him^ eajing, we worship them only that they may bring us 
nearer unto God ; verily, God will judge between them, concerning 
that wherein they disagree. Surely God will not direct him who is 
a lipr, or ungrateful.” Hence, forgetting that God is nearer to his 
servants than any one else, they have taken other mediators ; and 
instead of duly appreciating, and gratefully thanking Him for His 
great favour in that He attends to our desires, without any media- 
tion, and averts directly evils which beset us, they supplicate the 
same from others. And although, by persisting in this wrong }>ath, 
they seek to be nearer unto God, they shall never obtain their desires, 
and will never get nearer to Him. Nay, the more they persist in 
this course, the more distant they will be from God. It is manifest 
that he who takes any one else for his patron, even saying that ho 
does so to obtain proximity to God, is surely guilty of Shirk, and is 
also a liar, and ungrateful to his Maker. It is stated in the Surah 
entitled “ The True Believers,” that “ Say in whose hand is the kingdom 
of all things, who protcctcth whom he pleaseth, but is himself pro- 
tected of none; if ye know? They will answer; in God’s. Say, how, 
therdfore, are you bewitched." Even when it be asked from infidels 
as to who is the ruler of the world, an equal of whom could not bo 
set up ; they will surely say, God. To acknowledge the authority of 
others, therefore, will be nothing short of downright madness. From 
the foregoing verse, it is evident that God has given no control to any 
of His servants in the affairs of the world. No one else can tlierefore 
protect any person. It is also manifest that the unbelievers of the 
time of the Prophet, even, did not consider their idols equal to God. 
Nay, they over recognised them as the servants and creatui’es of God, 
and never declared that they enjoyed equal power with Him. But 
still, .their invoking them, making vows and offerings in their names, 
and considering tiiem their intercessors with God, was nothing less 
than infidelity and Shirk. Hence, he who acts in this way towards 
any being, though ho may consider him as the servant of God, will 
be equally guilty of Shirk %rith Abii-J^hil, or father oi ignorance; 
because the term Shirk does not only signify to set up equals with 
God, but it also embraces the performance of rites of devotion to 
others, and the ascription to Uiem of certain attributes which belong 
to God alone, such as omnipresence, and the power of controlling the 
universe, prostration, vows, sacrifice, and invocation in the time of 
need. Those who ascribe any of these attributes, or perform any 
of these rites to any of God’s creatures, though regarding them as 


below the Almighty, and considering them His servants, will be verily 
guilty of Shirk. In this respect, there is np difference between the 
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apodtles, saints^ genii, devils, fairies, &c., i.e., none of them deserve 
these distinctions; for God hath pronounced his indignation against 
Christians and Jews, equally with idolaters, because the former were 
charged with similar practices towards their apostles, &c., as is stated 
in the Sfirah named The Declaration of Immunity.” They take 
their priests and their monks for their Lords, besides God, and Christ 
the son of Mary, although they are commanded to worship one God 
only: there is no God but He; far be that from Him which they, 
associate with Him.” In fact, they take God for a greater Lord, and, 
hence, they are guilty of Shirk. But God is alone, and no companion, 
cither small or equal, can be associated with Him. Nay, great and 
small arc all His humble servants, and are on an equal footing in 
point of humility; the truth of which is verified in the Surah, “ Mary.” 
— “ Verily, there is none in heaven, or on earth, but shall approach the 
Merciful as His servant. He encompasseth them by his knowledge 
and power, and numberetb tlicm with an exact computation, and they 
shall all come unto Him on the day of resurrection, destitute both of 
helpers and followers.” The inference to be drawn from this passage 
is, that both angels and men are equally His servants, being entirely 
at His mercy, and having no power whatever of their own. But God 
alone commands all, one by one, and has not delegated that power to 
otliers. Every one shall be judged before Him, by himself, and no 
one can intercede for, or protect him. 

There are many other verses, of similar purport with the foregoing, 
in the Koran, hut he who comprehends these, even, will become 
aware of what is Unity and Shirk. Now, it is necessary to learn what 
things are peculiar to God, and in which no one else ought to be asso- 
ciated. They are several, but a few for illustration follow, and the 
rest should be inferred from them. The first point is, that the p,ttri- 
butes of omnipresence and omniscience, far or near, concealed or 
manifest, in darkness or light, in heaven or on earth, on the peaks of 
mountains or at the bottom of seas, are peculiar to God alone. No 
one else is vested with this power. ShoJld any one take the name of 
any saint, either at sitting down or standing up, or invoke or call 
upon him in the time of need, instead of God, or use his name in 
attacking an enemy, or read passages to propitiate him (Khatam), or 
contract a habit of studying his name (Shaghl), or ha.ve his image 
fixed as the object of contemplation, or consider that by using bis 
name, either with the lips or in the mind, or by fixing the attention 
cm his supposed image or grave, the devotee becomes sensible, and 
that none of his secrets can remain concealed from him, or that 
whatever occurs to the. devotee in life, such health or sickucss, 
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prosperity or poverty, death or life, sorrow or happiness, all come to 
his knowledge, or whatever he utters, he hears, and that every idea 
which crosses his nun<l ho knows. By such conduct, one becomes 
guiky of Shirk, and surely it can be called nothing else. Such acts, 
however, are called by them " Ishrak fi’l Ilm,” or Association in Know- 
ledge, i.c., associating one in the knowledge of God. From having 
such belief, one is verily a tiunsgrcssor, and is guilty of Shirk, though 
he ixxay have such notions about the apostles and saints, pirs and 
martyrs, imams, and their posterity, and devils and fairies, consider- 
ing even this power either created by themselves, or granted by God. 
In short, by having such belief, the guilt of Shirk is completely 
proved. 

The second point is Omnipotonce. To have a thorough control 
over the universe, to exercise full authority in it, to cause death or 
life, to extend or depress one’s means, to occjisioii sickness or health, 
to bestow victory or defeat, to effect prosperity or adversity, as well 
as to accomplish desires, to avert evils, to protect in the time of diffi- 
culty, and to alleviate miseries, are all the qualities peculiar to God 
alone ; arid no other is endowed with such powers. If any one, by 
action or desire, attribute such influence to any of his creatures in the 
foregoing points, he is surely an associator of companions witli God. 
It is called Ishrak fi’t tasurruf ” or Association in the power of God. 
The ti’ansgressor will certainly be guilty, whether he consider the 
apostles, &c. to liJive bfeeu favoured with such command by God, or 
think that such power has been created by themselves. 

The third point defines the matters connected with veneration and 
respect, which ought to be observed for the glory of the Most High, 
exclusively. This is called Ibadat,” or Worship, and the observance 
of ^the following rites is prohibited for any other being than God. 
Prostration, bowing down, standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of respect to his memory, 
proceeding to a distant shripo in tbo peculiar dress of a pilgrim, and 
calling aloud his name while going along, or doing other absurdities. 
Also, to avoid slaying cattle purposely while on pilgrimage, to go 
round the shrine, to make prostration before it, to carry animals for 
sacrifice, to make vows, to cover the grave with a sheet (Ghildf ), to 
utter prayers while standing at its threshold, or to beg the acqpm- 
plishment of other wishes concerning this and the world to come, to 
kiss any particular stone, to rub the mouth and breast against the 
walls of the shrine, and to cause an illumination around it, becoming 
one of the attendants (Miijawir), cleansing the temple, or preparing 
things for the ablution of its visitors, considering the water of the 
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place sacred^ sprinkling it as such over the body, and carrying it for 
absent friends, as well as on leaving the shrine to walk backwards, 
with the face towards it, and hold the jungle around in respect, 
refraining from slaying any animals found therein, or from culfting 
trees or grass situated there. God hath ordained all these ceremonies 
of worship to be performed by His servants for Himself alone. Should 
any one in any way observe these or other similar honours towards 
apostles, &c., he shall certainly be guilty of associating them with 
God. This sort of proceeding is called “ Islirak fi-1 Ibadat,” or Asso- 
ciation in Worship, i.e., worshipping others in the manner which is 
ordained for God alone. Even when the devotee thinks that he does 
so to propitiate God himself, or considers the person worshipped as 
deserving it, he is guilty of Shirk. 

The fourth point relates to glorifying God’s name, in worldly 
doings. God has taught us to keep a respectful recollection of Him, 
in our actions, so that thereby we may preserve our faith, and that 
our proceedings may be attended with prosperity. For instance, to 
make a vow in His name for the success of a certain object, to invoke 
Him in the time of distress, to commence every business with His 
Holy name, to sacrifice animals to Him on being favoured with 
children, to name them after Him, as Abdullah (servant of God), 
Abd-ur-rahman, Khoda Bakhsh, Allahdin, <kc., to deduct a portion of the 
produce of cultivation and property as an offering to God, to respect 
the cattle which are kept apart or are being convoyed to His temple, 
not to mount or load them, to follow his orders in eatables and drink- 
ables, by using only such things as have been allowed, and abstaining 
from those which have been prohibited, and to consider all good and 
evil w'hich visit this world as proceeding from Him alone, as also to 
use His name in speaking of your* intentions and purposes, sucl^ as 
when you say you intend to do a thing, say that, please God, you will 
do so. Moreover, His name should be used respectfully, as a servant 
ought towards his master, saying, Ruler or Lord, Mdlik or Master, 
Khdlik or Creator. Oaths, when necessary, must also be taken in 
His name only. All such honours are prescribed for the glory of God 
alone. To use them, therefore, towards apostles, saints, deputies, 
martyrs, devils, and fairies, &c., is inadmissible. To invoke them in 
the»timc of difficulty, and instead of Bismillah” (in the name of God), 
to use their names, or on the birth of children to make offerings to 
them, or even to name the child after them, as Abd-un-nabi (servant 
of the apostle), Im^m Bakhsh, or Pir. Bakhsh j to set apart a portion 
of the products of cultivation for them before the rest can be used; to 
respect animals preserved for them, by not driving them away, though 
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they may be doing damage ; to follow precedent, as, for instance, to 
say that such and such a dish or cloth should not be used, or to say 
that the dish prepared in memory of Hazrat Blbi,’’ (Fatima, the 
d%ughter of the Prophet,) ought not to be partaken of by a man, a 
slave-girl^ or such women as have been remarried, or that the Tdshd^ 
or dish offered to Shah Abd-ul-Hakk, ought not to be eaten by the 
Hukka smokers; to consider good or evil as proceeding from them, 
as, for instance, to say that such a person being cursed by such a 
saint, &c., has turned insane, or that such a fellow has been reduceef 
to poverty on account of the anger of such a person, or vice vend, or 
that famine has been brought on by the evil effects of such a star, 
or that such an object was not accomplished through having been 
commenced at an inauspicious time ; to use the name of God and the 
apostle in beginning a work, as to say, that if God and the apostle 
apj)rove, it shall be done, or, if they wish, he will come ; or in using 
the names of the saints, &c., to prefix such words as “ Malrud-data,*’ 
(0 worshipful Providence !) Beparwa, Khudaikan (0 groat contented 
Lord !) Miilik-ul-mulk (0 Master of the kingdoms !) &c., and to swear, 
when an oath be necessary, by the name of the Prophet, or of Ali, or 
of the Imams, or Pfrs, or by their tombs. By doing such honours, 
the perpetrator is certainly guilty of Shirk, which is called Ishrak- 
fi’l-adab, or the Habit of Association, that is, the habit of respecting 
others in the same way as one ought to respect God alone. There are 
manifest orders in the. Koran and Hadis, prohibiting such practices. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tliis chapter is divided into five sections (Fasals), viz. —The first 
trc*ats of the mischief of Shirk, and the excellence of Unity in general ; 
the second, of association in knowledge ; the third, of association in 
the power of God; the fourth, of association in worship; and the 
fifth, of the habit of association, &c. 

Section I . — Association and Unity, 

This section treats of the doctrine of the unity of God, and the sin 
of associating companions with Him. The latter is one of the highest 
and most unpardonable crimes. God says, in the Sdrah entitled 
Women;” — ''Surely God will not pardon the giving Him an eq^al; 
but will pardon any other sin except that, to whom He pleaseth; and 
wboso giveth a companion unto God, hath devised a great unkindness.” 
It will be also wandering from the right way, not to make a distinc- 
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tion between forbidden and unforbiddoii things, — to oomiuit theft or 
adultery, —to give up ordained prayers and fasts, — to usurp the rights 
of orphans,— and to shew disrespect to parents. But one who has 
plunged into Shirk, has gone much astray, because he is involved ip a 
crime which God will never forgive, while lie may perhaps pardon 
other sins. The former shall inevitably meet the punishment which 
has already been fixed for it. If the nature of this trangression is of 
the first order, by doing which the perpetrator becomes an infidel, 
then the eternal abode in hell shall be the award ; from this he will 
never escape, nor will he ever enjoy any kind of relief. If the sin 
be of a secondary nature, in that case even the sinner will not 
escape suitable punishment; other minor sins will be pardoned, afteif 
they are duly chastised, at the pleasure of God, it being at the same 
time optional with Him to inflict the appointed punishment or not. 
Hence it is to be inferred that Shirk is the greatest of all crimes. 

The following instance is well illustrative of the fact. Suppose a 
servant or subject of a king to bo guilty of theft, or of sleeping on 
watch, or of irregularity in attending the Darbar, or of running away 
from the field of battle, or of failure in the payment of govern ihent 
dues, or of similar other crimes; he is certainly accusablo before his 
sovereign, but it is optional with the latter either to forgive or to 
chastise him. But there are some crimes of a rebellious or treasonable 
nature: as, for instance, to address an Amir or Vizir, or Chaudri, or 
Kaiiungo, or a sweeper, or a Cham^r, with such titles as are peculiar 
to the king, — to prepare a crown or throne for him, — to call him the 
Vicegerent of God (Zill-i-Subhuiii), — to bow to bini in sucb a manner 
as is observed towards his majesty only, or to fix a day of Jashii 
(great rejoicing), and offer him nazars ; these are heinous crimes, and 
the king must punish the pcr|)etra tor : if he neglects to do so, lip is 
not a wise monarch, and such kings arc called shameless by the wise 
men. Hence, we ought to be much more fearful of the Lord of King- 
. doins, the Most High-minded Monarch. How shall He then neglect 
to punish those who arc guilty of associating companions with Him? 
O God, bo merciful to the true believers, and save them from the per- 
petration of such an atrocious crime ! In the Sfirah of Lukman,” God 
says: “And remember when Lukinau said unto bis son, as be admo- 
nished him : O my son, give not a partner unto God, for polytheism is. 
a great impiety that is, God favoured Lukmau with wisdom ; and 
his opinion also was, that there was nothing more unjust than to give 
over the right of one to another. Verily, he who gives away God’s 
right to his creature, is guilty of giving away what belongs to the 
Most High, to the lowest person, — as putting the crown of a king 
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on the head of a Cham^r (the lowest caste). What greater injustiee 
can there be than such a proceeding ? It is certain that every crea- 
ture, small or great, is lower than a Chaindr, in comparison to the 
glory of God. With reference to the foregoing verse, it is evident 
that as Shirk is put down as ono of the most atrocious sins by the 
Law, so it is condemned by wisdom a.^ one of the greatest faults. 
And it is but very right j because the greatest defect is to be disre- 
spectful to the elders, and no one is greater than God ; to disrespect 
Him, therefore, is actually to associate equals with Him. As God 
reveals, in the Surah of Prophets:'’ “ We have sent no apostle before 
thee, but we revealed unto him that there is no God besides myself : 
wherefore, serve me.*' 

All the prophets w ho have come on missions on the j>art of God, 
hj,ve professed the same doctrine — to servo the Lord, and worship none 
besides Him. It is inferred from hence that the guilt of Shirk, or 
association with God, is condemned, while the dogma of the unity is 
enforced by every law or Shara. The latter is the only way which 
leads to salvation, and all the rest are wrong. 

It is stated by Ma uz-ibn-Jabal tliat the Proj)het (may peace ami 
salutation be on him !) has said, Do not associate any one with God, 
although you may be killed or burnt; but serve Him alone; and do 
not fear that by doing so, you may be hurt by the genii or devils.” 
It is also related in the Mishkah, that Abu Huraira heard the Prophet 
of God saying, that God said: ** He is self-suflicient, ami abandons him 
who associates companions with Him, and He subjects the associates 
to His displeasure that is, as people have partners among them- 
selves, ill distributing particular things, tliey must not have the same 
idea towards Almighty God, who is alone self-sullicient. Nay, if in 
doing an act for God, they associate with Him others, He will not only 
reject what is offered to His own majesty, but shall give up every thing 
therein concerned, and shall be displeased with the actor. Hence, it is 
manifest that he who acts in the same manner towards others, as ho 
does unto God, is verily guilty of Shirk, and none of his services shall 
be acceptable to God ; yea, ho will be subjected to Hjs displeasure. 

Ibn-Kah, in commenting on the verse : And when the Lord 
drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons of Adam, 
4&c.,’' states, that God having assembled the posterity of Adam (in 
spirits), classified them in various classes, shiiped them in different 
forms, and endowed them with the power of speech, they began to 
speak, and they were then made to enter into a covenant with the 
Lord, and to testify this. God said, “ Aiii not I your Lord?” they 
answered, Yea.” Again God said, ** Remember, the seven heavens, 
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and the seven earths, as well as your father Adam, are witnesses 
hereof, so that on the day of resurrection you may not say that you 
were ignorant of it. Verily, We are the Omnipotent, and there is no 
ruler of the kingdoms besides the Lord, so do not associate any<thing 
with Him. Wo will send unto you apostles, that they may remind 
you of your engagement, and through them we will send, for you, 
books.” They answered, Surely Thou art our only Master and 
Lord, and we have no one else for our ruler and master.” [The verso 
above alluded to is as follows: And when thy Lord drew forth their 
posterity from the loins of the sons of Adam, and took them to witness 
against themselves,^ saying. Am I not your Lord? they answered, 
Yea; we do bear witness. This was done lest ye should, at the day 
of resurrection, say. Verily, we were negligent as to this matter, 
because we were not apprised thereof; or lest yo should say, “ Verify, 
our fathers were formerly guilty of idolatry, and we are their poste- 
rity who have succeeded them: wilt Thou therefore destroy us for 
that which vain men have committed?” — Surah “Ar6.f.”] 

Ibn-kah further comments, that when the posterity of Adam 
were brought together, God formed the prophets and saints inlo one 
class, and the martyrs into another. The pious men, also, were sepa- 
rated into one, and wicked men into another. One class was formed 
of the obedient servants, while the unbelievers, viz., the Jews, the 
Christians, the Magi, the Hindus, &c., were likewise divided into 
several parties. Next, they were shaped .into forms, that is, the 
shape in which ho was to appear in the world, was predestined for 
each one. Some were made handsome, others ugly, while some were 
gifted with sight, and others were destined to be blind, either of 
one or both eyes. Next, they were endowed with the faculty of 
speech, and then they were asked to answer: Am not I thy Enord?” 
to which they unanimously replied, Yes.” Again, God made them 
give a covenant that they would acknowledge no other as their Lord 
and master. God then called upon tho heavens and earth to bear 
witness thereof, and told them^ at the same time, that He would send 
unto them pi:ophets, and books, to remind them of their agreement. 
In short, each person individually acknowledged the unity, and denied 
polytheism (Shirk). 

In the latter point, we should even hold tho examples set 
up> either by a Pir, or teacher, or father, or king, or Maulavi, 
or pious man, as precedents. If one say that he does not recollect 
[since bis appearance in the world] the agreement which was made 
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with God^ and he will not therefore observe a promise of which he 
is not aware, it is a great error; because there are many things of 
which men become acquainted, only by hearing of them from others. 
As an instance, one does not know the circumstance of his mother 
having given him birth, but hears of it from others, and believes it 
accordingly. Hence, he knows his mother, and cannot adopt another 
woman as such in her place. Notwithstanding all this, should he not 
pay a due respect to his mother, he will be accused of wickedness. 
If he, in reply, urge that ho does not recollect the circumstance of his 
having been born of her, and will not therefore consider her as his 
mother, he will be deemed an idiot, and very disrespectful, by ail 
mankind. Since men believe many things merely by hearing of them 
from the common people, how much more should they believe of 
what they are apprised by the prophets. It is manifest from the 
foregoing, that the doctrines of the true unity, and the depravity of 
polyth’eism, were inculcated to the whole of mankind, in the world 
of spirits, and since, prophets and sacred books have been sent 
unto them, from time to time, to remind them of their covenant. 
Hitherto, God has sent into the world 124,000 prophets, and 104 
books, treating chiefly of the doctrine in question. We ought, there- 
fore, to try to learn the pure unity, and to keep far off from poly- 
theism. We must neither consider others besides God as partners in 
His power, nor take any one for our Master, in the hope that he will 
grant our desires, or will attend to our supplications. The prophet 
of God said to Ma az-ibn-Jabal, among other precepts, “ Do not asso- 
ciate any thing with God, although they kill or burn you.” Hence, 
do not believe any one else as God but God, and do not entertain any 
apprehension that by doing so you will bo hurt by the genii or devils. 
People generally put up patiently with the affliction which they expe- 
rience, in the world, and in the same manner they must not yield to 
the injuries they may receive from the genii, nor through fear acknow- 
ledge their power. Verily, every thing is in the power of God alone; 
and sometimes, to try the faith of His servants, he causes the good to 
be hurt by a wicked man, so that he may make a distinction between 
firm and infirm men, and separate the unbelievers from the faithful. 
Hence, by the voluntary will of the Almighty, the pious are injured 
by wicked men, and a Muslim by a Kafir, when they are obliged to 
put up with the affliction, but do not allow their faith to be abused 
in oousequence. In like manner, God causes good men to be hurt by 
the hands of the genii and Satan. They ought to submit to such 
grievances with patience, and not to recognise their authority through 
fear. If any one abandon polytheism, and know that offerings to 
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gods are forbidden, and give up following wrong customs, although he 
may suffer a loss in property, children, or his own life, or may receive 
wrongs from Satan, &c., under the disguise of a Pir, or martyr, he 
ought to undergo these grievances patiently, and must persist the 
course he has adopted, placing his entire dependence in God, who, as 
He in proper time punislies tyrants and relieves the oppressed from 
their tyranny, in the same maunor he will chastise the oppressive 
genii, au<l thereby relieve good men from tlieir injuries. 

Ibn Masiid says, a man asked the prophet : “ 0 iiiesseuger of God, 
which is the greatest of all crimes before GodT’ To which was 
answered, “ That yoif call any other like unto God who created you;”* 
i.c., as in times of distress, they invoke God who is omniscient and 
omnipresont, and has every thing in his power, they must not in the 
same manner call upon others, which is the greatest of all crimes. 
It is a great error to consider that any one else has the power of 
realizing others’ wishes, and being present at every place, and seeing 
every action ; since God alone is our Creator, and we were formed 
solely by His own intention, it is obligatory on us also to call upon 
Him in the time of difficulty. What business, then, have we with 
others ? When a person becomes the slave of a king, his sole depend- 
ence is on his own master, and not on another king: much less on a 
Chamar, or a sweeper. 

Anas heard the Prophet observe : God said, 0 children of 
Adam ! verily, if you come before me witli faults, equal to the 
full of the earth, and then come before me without associating any 
thing with me, verily I will come before you with the earth full of 
pardon; and will pardon any quantity of sins you may have com- 
mitted.*'* The meaning is, that there arc in the world numbers of 
sinners; and Pharaohs, and Hamans, as well as Satan (who still exists), 
are of the number. N ow, if one alone commit faults equal to all of 
them, but be free from Shirk, yet he shall be pardoned through the bles- 
sings of the doctrine of Unity ; while all the good actions of a poly- 
theist will turn to no good. Verily, when one is perfectly purified of 
the evils of polytheism, i e.y when he is fully convinced that there is 
no Loid but God, — that there is no place of refuge beyond His pro- 
tection, — that the sinner can find shelter nowhere, and that there is no 
equal with God in power, — then, whatever transgressions he may be 
guilty of, may be ascribed to the frailty of human nature, or to error. 
But, at the same time, he ought to be awfully respectful, and be so 
re|)entant of Ids sins that h« may feel tired of life ; he shall then be 
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much visUecl with God’a blessings, which shall not be less than bis 
sorrow. In fact, he who is a perfect Unitarian, his sins even .will be 
more effective than the worship of others. A sinful Unitarian is a 
hundredfold better than a pious Polytheist; and a guilty re pen ter is 
likewise bettor than a rebellious sycophant, because the one repents 
for his sins, while the other is proud of liis hypocrisy. 


SECTION II. 

Of Association in I noivledge ivilh God. 

This section treats of such v(*rse.s of the Koran, and sayings of 
the Prophet, which prove the sinfulness of the ass(>ciation of others 
with the knowledge of Crod. 

In the Surah of Cattle,” God says: Witli Him are the keys of 
the secret things: none knoweth them besides Himself.” But He has 
gifted his servants with the sense to perceive visible things. He has 
given them eyes to see, ears to hear, noses to smell, tongues to ta^sto, 
wisdom to understand, and hands to use. They are empowered to 
exercise these senses at pleasure : if one wishes to see a thing, ho has 
only to open his eyes, «and he will sce.it; and if not incline<l to see, ho 
has but to shut them ; or if he wishes to taste a thing, he has only to 
put it in his mouth, and he will know the taste thereof. In short, 
they have been provided with keys to know such conspicuous things. 
Verily, a man who has the key can open the lock at his discretion. 
Hence, the people have power to ascertain visible things, but they 
are not able to discern the latent mysteries. They arc known to God 
alone ; and the prophets, angels, pirs, martyrs, imams, devils, or 
fairies, are not endowed with power to discover the concealed things 
that God has been pleased to hide from them ; but He occasionally 
discloses any such thing to any one of His servants, in a twinkling; 
yet this is done with His free will, and not at their supplication, 
as we are led to believe. It has often happenetl that the Prophet 
himself several times desired to know things, the truth of which ho 
could not discover until voluntarily apprised of them by God. The 
following instance is an illi’stration of this fact. Once, the chastity 
of ’Aisha, the wife of the Prophet, was falsely accused by the unbe- 
lievers. He was much afflicted in consequence, and, notwithstanding 
his strict inquiries into the matter for several successive days, he 
could not arrive at the truth. He therefore felt very sorry and 
thoughtful on the occasion, but bis embarrassment was removed by 
God, who informed him tliat the unbeliever.*? were liars, and that 
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*Aisha was unpolluted. It oughts consequently, to be believed that 
the keys of mysteries are at the command of God alone. They have 
not been entrusted to any other, neither has He a treasurer ; but with 
His own hand opens the lock of His secret treasures, and giv€>e as 
much as he likes to whomsoever he pleases; and no one can stop 
Him from so doing. Hence, it is manifest, should any one pretend 
that he possesses a science whereby he can know hidden and future 
things, he is a liar, because he advances pretension to the knowledge 
possessed by God alone. To believe, therefore, that the prophets, 
genii, angels, &c., as well as astronomers, fortune-tellers, &c. are 
vcst0<l with such power, is Shirk > and the trangressor will, by si^Ji 
belief, have rejected the foregoing verse of the Kordn. If it be sur- 
mised that sometimes the prediction of a soothsayer, &c. actually 
came to pass, and that hence he must have had some knowledge of it, 
it is a manifest error, because many of their soothsayings are never 
verified ; and it is therefore apparent that they are not possessed of 
such divine knowledge, but foretell by certain calculations, which are 
generally wrong. Similar is the nature of the Istikhara,” (asking 
advice by beads,) and Kashf,” or inspiration, and of taking o'mens 
from the Korhn. Perhaps some one may say, “ Is the merit of the 
prophets’ inspiration then of the same nature?” lie ought to be told 
that no wrong notion ever enters their minds. God reveals to them 
whatever He likes, but their wishes have no interference in the 
matter: the truth of which is elicited in the Siirah ‘‘Ant:” “ Stay none, 
either in heaven or earth, knoweth that which is hidden, besides God ; 
neither do they understand when they shall be raised;” that is, God 
desired the Prophet to tell the people, that no one, besides God, neither 
angels, nor mankind, nor genii, know concealed things, nor have they 
the power to do so. Every one is aware that once the day of r'^sur- 
rection will come, but no one can toll when that will be: if they couid, 
they would certainly have ascertained this important point. As a 
further proof, the following verse of the Koran, in the Surah “ Lukmdn,” 
is sufficiently corroborative of this remark : “ Verily, the knowledge 
of the hour of judgment is with God, and He causeth the rain to 
descend at His own appointed time, and He knoweth what is in the 
wombs of females. No soul knoweth what it shall gain' on the 
morrow, neither doth any soul know in what land it shall die ; but 
God alone is knowing, and fully acquainted with all things;” that is, 
God alone is aware of secret things, and no one else can know them. 
For instance, the fact as to the occurrence of the last day is notoriously 
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known, yet no on6 can say at what time it will happen. Such being 
the case, then, how can people discover other things, such as victory, 
defeat, sickness, or recovery, — points which are much less certain than 
the day of judgment. Similar is the nature of the forebodings 
regarding the descent of rains, although they are periodical, and are 
always desirable, to all the prophets, saints and kings, as well as to 
the sages. If, then, there had been any clue to ascertain the time of 
their actual fall, they would surely have contrived some method or 
other for their own satisfaction. 

The predictions, therefore, regarding the less notorious and 
personal things about which all mankind arc not concerned, such 
as the death or life of one; the offspring of anotlier; the prosperity 
or poverty of a third ; the victory or defeat of a fourth ; must neces- 
sarily bo much less trustworthy, lii the same manner, no one can 
tell what is in the womb of a female, as to vhether it contains one 
or more little ones, male or female, perfect or imperfect, a handsome 
or an ugly child. Although the physicians have fixed some particular 
signs regarding these things, yet no one can make any remark on the 
subject with certainty. How can the people, then, be coirect in their 
calculations ' about theoretical and new things, or as regjirds the 
faith or infidelity. True, when one cannot know what he will do on 
the morrow, how can he then know of the state of affairs of others ? 
In the same way, when one does not know as to where he will die 
himself, how can he tell with correctness the place of the death of 
other people ? In short, no one beside God himself knows of future 
things. It is clear, then, that all those who pretend to have a know- 
ledge of hidden things, such as fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and inter- 
preters of omens, as well those who profess to he inspired, and to 
understand the almanac (Takwim), are all liars, and people ought to 
be cautious not to be deceived by them. It is also likely for a man 
to say that he has no power to know such things, nor is ho able to do 
so, but that he only knows as much as is discovered to him by God, 
and can know no further at his pleasure. Such an individual, pos- 
sibly, may or may not be in earnest. God says, in the Surah " Ahkaf 
“ Who is in a wider error than he who invt>keth, besides God, that 
which cannot return him an answer, to the flay of resurrection ; and 
idols, which regard not their calling’ on them.” Verily, the poly- 
theists are great fools to abandon God, who is omniscient, and call 
upon those who cannot assist them. There are some men who call on 
righteous men to intercede in their behalf with God, to realize their 
wishes; and yet they think that they are not guilty of Shirk, because 
thdy only supplicated them to pray in their favour to God, but did 
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not ask them to grant their request themselves directly. ^ It is an 
error; because, though by such a proceeding one does not become a 
perpetrator of Shirk, yet the mnnner in which they invoke them is 
not short of that henions crime; for, by such calling, it is tacitly 
understood that the person invoked has the power of hearing them 
from far or near; whereas, in the following verse in the Surah “Ardf,” 
God says, that all others, besido Himself, are insensible of the calling 
of those who invoke them. God said to the Prophet : “ Say, I am 
neither able to procure advantage unto myself, nor to avert mischief 
from me, but as God pleaseth. If I knew the secrets of God, I should 
surely enjoy abundance of good, neither should evil befall me. Verily, 
I am no other than a denouncer of threats ; and a messenger of good 
tidings unto people who believe.” Our Prophet was the head of .all 
prophets, and wrought several great miracles, and disclosed many 
hidden secrets, and several of his followers became righteous merely 
by following his way; yet God told him even to make a clear con- 
fession of his own inability, that the pco})le might know the truth. 
He therefore told them : J have neither power nor knowledge of the 
secrets of God; so much so, that I can neither derive any beneiit for 
myself, nor can avert any evil from me; what, then, can I do for 
others? With respect to the knowledge of the mysteries, if I had 
possessed that power, I could have made arrangements for every- 
thing beforehand, i.e., if 1 couhl have expected any good to result 
from any particular action, I would have done it, otherwise I would 
have avoided it. In short, 1 have no knowledge whatever of God’s 
secrets, nor do I advance any pretensions to it. I have only come on 
a mission from God, and my duty is to enunciate threats, and inform 
people of good tidings; but this much will only have effect on those 
who believe truly, and to enforce it on their attention is not my .busi- 
ness : God alone can do that.” 

From this verse, it is evident that God has made the prophets the 
best of all mankind. They have been commissioned to explain the 
onlers of God, and to w^arn the people of good and had deeds, and to 
preach them generally. God has also made their speech effective, 
whereby numbers of men have adopted the straight road. But, 
hereby, it ought not to be understood that they are endowed with 
power to do whatever they like, so that they may kill whomsoever 
they please, or grant offspring to others. They cannot likewise extract 
them from difficulties, or accomplish their desires, or bestow on them 
victory or defeat, or make thorn rich or poor, king or wazir, or wrest 
QrWay kingdom or principality, or restore the sick to health, or con- 
vert health to sickness, or impress faith on their mind, or remove it 
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therefrom. In these matters^ all servants of God are equally power- 
less. Neither is it thereby to be understood that the prophets are 
endowed with knowledge of any secret things. It is not in their 
power to divine any mystery they like, nor can they know respecting 
any absent person whether he is alive or dead, or in what town he is, 
or what he is doing. They cannot either dive into futurity, so as to 
predict that such a person will have children or not, or that a certain 
trade will be attended with profit or loss, or that such a one shall gain 
victory or be defeated. On these points, also, all creatures of God are 
equally unacquiiinte<l and ignorant. As some of the wise people 
sometimes draw conclusions of coming events from appearances, some 
of which turn out correct and some wrong, in the same way the 
prophets foretell from their own wisdom of some future things. Their 
forebodings, however, meet with a similar fate, t.e., soinotiiucs prove 
right, and at others not; but there is no mistake in their com muni- 
cations when they arc inspired or informed of a thing by God hunself : 
but this power is not at their command. 

It is said of the Prophet in the Mishkah ; Rebecca said, The 
Prophet came to my house, when they were about sending me to my 
husband’s, and his highness sat down u2)on my betl, just as you are 
sitting upon it, and the women began to beat the drum for my going 
away, and making laniontation on account of my forefathers, who had 
been killed in the battle of Bedr; and all of a sudden one of the 
women said in her ditty : * We have got a i)rophet amongst us; who 
knows what will hapi)on to-morrow.’ Then the Prophet said to her; 

' Let this alone, and repeat what you were repeating before.’ ” The 
purjiort is, that Rebecca was a lady of the Ansar tribe : on the occa- 
sion her marriage, the Prophet of God went to her house, and 
seated himself on the same bed with her. Some of the women then 
began sing, and also sung something in praise of the Prophet : the 
meaning of which was, that he was so dignified that ho knew of the 
futurity. The Prophet then prevented them from singing such praise, 
but advised them to sing on what they did before. 

Prom this saying of the Prophet, it is evident that we ought not 
to believe that any of the prophets, saints, imims, or martyrs, have 
any knowledge of concealed things. Nay, we should not have such 
belief even towards our own Prophet, nor should we say any such 
words in his praise. The panegyrics which the poets compose in com- 
mendation of the prophets, saints, pious men, pirs, or preceptors, and 
in defence observe that in poetry amplification is excusable, are not 
right, because the Prophet himself prevented the women of the Ansdr 
tribe who were singing some poems in his praise, as has already been 
VOL. xni. • Z 
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noticed. A wise man, therefore, should not compose such eulogy 
himself, nor ought to approve of it. 

In the Mishkah, it is inserted that 'Aisha said : “ Whoever shall 
inform you that His Majesty (the Prophet) knew five things concern- 
ing which the revelation came down, certainly tells you«a great lie.** 
The allusion here is to the five things mentioned in the last part of 
the Surah Lukman,” which have been already stated. Hence, if any 
one should say that the Prophet had a knowledge of those five things, 
i.e.y of all God’s secrets, he is verily a teller of falsehoods. Even 
should any one assert that the Prophet and other righteous men knew 
of these things, yet, from a regard for the Shar’a, or law, they abstained 
from avowing it, he is also a liar, because, beside God, no one has a 
knowledge of these matters. In the Mishkah, it is stated that Umm- 
ul-allah^ said that the Prophet observed : I swear by God, that not- 
withstanding I am the prophet of God, 1 do not know what will be 
done to me, or what to you that is, no one knows what God will do 
towards all His servants, either in this or in the world to come, nor 
in the grave. If God has over given any information to any of His 
favourites regarding some points, either by revelation or inspiration, 
it is very limited; and they have no power to know the particulars 
thereof. 


Section III. 

On Association with the poivey' of God. 

This consists of the signs of the Koran, an<l the sayings of the 
Prophet, which condemn this vice. God says, in the Surah called 
** True Believers,” — Say in whose hand is the kingdom of all things, 
who protecteth whom he pleaseth, but is protected of none ; say, if ye 
know? They will answer, ‘In God’s.’ Say, how, therefore, are ye 
bewitched?” That is, if any one be questioned as to who is he who 
has every thing in his command, and can do whatever he likes with- 
out hindrance, and with whose protection no one can interfere: the 
offender against whom no one can shelter, and whom no one can 
oppose? Verily, he will answer: God. To supplicate the attainment 
of desires, therefore, from others, is nothing less than insanity. The 
unbelievers of the time of the Prophet even admitted the truth of this 
fact, and confessed that there was nq.^ equal with God, but that they 
worshipped their idols as their intercessors with God ; consequently 
they continued infidels. The inference to be drawn from this passage 


^ One of the Sah^biyah, or companions. 
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is, that he who believes any of the creatures of God to have been 
possessed of any share of His power, and looks upon them merely as 
intercessors, shall surely be guilty of Shirk, though he may not con- 
sider the agent equal with God, nor possessed of equal power. In the 
Surah of '' The Genii, God says: ‘‘Say, Verily I am not able of 
myself to procure you cither hurt, or a right institution. Say, Verily 
none can protect me against God, neither shall I find any refuge 
besides Him that is, God directed the Prophet to warn the people 
that he himself had no power, either to hurt or benefit them, and that 
they ought not to be proud of having believed and followed him, and 
that under the impression tliat they have in him a great patron, a 
powerful agent, and a favourite intercessor, they should not go astray 
and do whatever they like; because it is a great error. I cannot 
save you against God ; nay, I am fearful for myself, as 1 cannot 
find refuge any where else hut in God ; then how can I protect others 
against Him?” It is to be inferred from the foregoing verse, that the 
common people, who having profound reliance on the prohihitions of 
theirPirs (religious guides), become forgetful of God and of His orders, 
and go far away from the right path ; for the Prophet himself, the 
leader of all leaders (Pirs), night and <lay venerated the glory of God, 
and placed his dcpcndcnco on his favour alone. What, then, can be 
expected from others? In the Surah entitled “ Tlie Boo,” God says: 
“ They worship, besides God, idols which possess nothing wherewith to 
sustain them, either in heaven or on earth, and have no power;” that 
is, they re.spect them as th y should revere Go<l, although they have 
neither power to provide thorn with maintenance, nor to bring down 
rain from heaven to increase the vegetation on earth, nor arc they 
possessed with any kind of influence whatsoever. 

* '*^01116 of the common people maintain that the }>ropljcts, saints, 
and oti*cr holy men are possessed of such power, yet, out of resi)Oct to 
God, they do not make a stir ; but that, if they like, they can in a 
twinkling subvert the whole world, but do not exercise their power, 
merely from a regard to the Shar'a or holy law. This is certainly an 
erroneous view ; they cannot interfere in such matters, nor have they 
the ability to do so. As God says, in the Surah “ Genii Neither 
invoke, besides God, that which can neiiber profit thee nor hurt thee, 
for if thou do, thou wilt then certainly become of the unjust.” The 
meaning of this is, that T^en you have such a powerful Almighty for 
your protector, why do you call on those who are quite humble and 
powerless, who can neither favour nor injure you. Verily, it is very 
unjust to attribute honours, due to God alone, to such mean creatures. 
What God observeth, in the Surah “ Saha,’* is very true : “ Say unto 

2!’2 
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the idolaters^ call upon those whom ye imagine to be gods, besides 
God : they are not masters of the weight of an ant,' in heaven or on 
earth ; neither have they any share* in the creation, or government 
of the same; nor is any of them assistant to Him therein. No inter- 
ce.S8ion will be of service in His presence, except the intercession of 
him, to whom Ho shall grant permission to intercede for others ; and 
they shall wait in suspense, until, when the terror shall be taken oil’ 
from their hearts, they shall say to one another, ‘What doth your Lord 
say?’ They shall answer, ‘ That which is just; and He is the High, 
the groat God.’ *’ It is apparently to be concluded from this verse, 
that he who is supplicated by people to grant their wishes, or is 
invoked in the time of distress, or is able to attend to their suppli- 
cations, must necessarily be himself an independent master, or the 
partner of a master; or one having a mighty influence over the 
master; as, for instance, a king complies from political motives wdth 
the recommendations of his great Amirs, or nobh's, from their being 
men of great consequence ; because they are his assistants, and the 
support of his kingdom; and their disaffection might cause dism*ders 
in the affairs of the state. Again, in some cases, the king is easily 
obliged to yield to certain intercessions, whether he approves them 
or not : viz., when a thing is recommended to his notice by some of his 
favourite princesses, then, to please them, he is necessitated to grant 
their request. With God, however, the case is quite different ; those 
who are called upon or supplicated to grant requests, are neither the 
masters of the smallest particle of a thing, in heaven or in earth, 
neither the partners of God, nor the supporters of his kingdom. 
They are likewise neither His assistants, nor can they intercede with 
Him, without His permission. Nay, in the court of God, their* j>osi- 
tion is so awful, that when an order is issued from His throne, aH'of 
them, from fear, become senseless. From terror and respect, they 
cannot even make further inquiry, but satisfy themselves with the 
nature of the order, by asking each otlier. But their answer to God 
invariably is: “We believe and acknowledge it is true.” Hence, 
their interference in any matter whatever, is totally out of the ques- 
tion, much less their interposition in behalf of any individual. 

Here I must refer to a very useful point ; every one ought, there- 
fore, to give it an attentive hearing. It is as follows. Some people 
are very proud of the Shafa’at, or intercession of the Prophet, ftiid 
putting a wrong construction on the term, have altogether forgotten 

* Of a particle. 

^ Or, more exactly- with the original, “ neither have they any sliare in both.” 
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God. To understand the real meaning of the term is therefore most 
necessary. The word Shafa’at simply means commendation (Sifarish). 
There are certain ways of commendation in this world; one, for 
instance, is the following: Suppose a man is convicted before a king, 
of theft, and his minister is disposed to procure his pardon ; although 
the king is not disposed to forgive him, and, according to the law in 
force, the criminal deserves punishment, yet his majesty, from some 
pol'itical apprehensions, is obliged to accede to the coirimoiidation, and 
pardon the guilty. The motive of his adopting this course, perhaps 
proceeds from the circumstance of the mediator being an officer of the 
first rank in bis realm, and the prosperity of his stjite greatly depend’ 
ing on such officer’s good administration; hence, he thinks it a<lvisable 
to suppress his own feelings of anger, and to parJ(»n the thief, rathor 
than to endanger the welfiire of his government, by ofiending such a 
valuable minister. This sort of pardon is called Shafa'ati-wajahat, or 
intercession from regard; t.e?., the commendation succeeds on account 
of a regard to the minister. This kind of intercession, however, is 
quite inadmissible before the majesty of God. Should any one con- 
sider any of the prophets, saints, im*\ms, martyrs, and angels, Shafi’as, 
or iutercessors with God, of similar merits, ho shall be really guilty of 
association (Shirk), and is a very ignorant man, because he has not 
at all understood the dignity of God, nor duly appreciated the nature 
of the glory of the Lord of the kingdoms. Verily, the power of this 
King of kings is so great, that in a twinkling, solely by pronouncing 
the word Be!” he can, if he like, create crores of apostles, siiints, 
genii, and angels, of similar ranks with Gabriel and Muhammad, or can 
produce a total subversion of the whole universe, and supply its place 
with^iiew creations. Every thing is created merely by his intention, 
tb^Jre being no need of Sainaii or materials. Should the ^yholc of 
mankiud and the genii be raised to the dignity of Gabriel and 
Muhammad, there can thereby be no addition to the lustre of Gis 
kingdoms, nor any diminution eflected in it, if all of them turn out as 
bad as Satan, .and Dajjal or Antichrist In fact, in every sense of the 
word, God is the great of great, and king of kings. Neither has any 
one the power to profit him, or to hurt him. 

The other mode of intercession is, that any of tlie king’s wives, 
princes, or a favourite mistress interce<le8 in behalf of the thief, and 
th^ former, from an affectionate regard, forgives the criminal. It is 
called Shafa’ati-muhabbat/’ or intercession from affection ; that is, the 
king accedes to the commendation, merely from an affectionate regard. 
He perhaps thinks it better to subdue his indignation, and to pardon 
a thief, than to be subjected to the annoyance which might proceed 
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from the disf^easure of his favourites. This sort of intercession^ also, 
is not possible in the Darbar of God. Should, however, a person con- 
sider any one to be endowed with such influence, he is likewise guilty 
of the crime of Shirk, and is an ignorant person, as has already Ifeen 
noticed ; because He alone is the sole master of the kingdom of the 
universe. Although out of bounty, He may confer on His favourite 
servants the epithets of, 1st, Habib,*’ or favourite; 2nd, ^'Khalil,*’ or 
friends ; 3rd, “ Kalini,” or speaker ; 4th, “ Rnhu-l-lah,” or the Spirit 
of God ; .0th, Rasi.l-i -Karim,” or benevolent apostle ; 6tli, Ruhu-l- 
Kuds,” or Holy Ghost; and 7th, “ Ruhu-l-Amm,” or the guardian of 
souls yet He is the master of all. A servant is liut a servant. 
No one can put bis foot out of the limits of servitude, nor can he rise 
beyond the rank of a servant. As he is happy, from a notion of His 
boundless compassion, so he is equally trembling, night and day, 
before His awful majesty. 

The third course of a pardon, in behalf of the thief, is that although 
his crime is proved, yet it is the first time he has been charged, and 
he is not a professional thief, but led to do so by some wicked dej^gn ; 
moreover, ho is repentant, and considers himself justly guilty of the 
crime he has committed, and is fearful of tlio punishment which he 
deserves according to the laws of the country. He seeks neither the 
intercession of the Amirs in his behalf, nor their prohibition against 
the king, but solely looks to the latter for pardon, and patiently 
awaits his order. It is possible the king may take pity on him, when 
some of his ministers seeing him so favourably disposed may come 
forward to intercede in behalf of the criminal ; and the king, seemingly 
to raise his confidence, in compliance with his request, pardons the 
ofionder. In this case, the minister was not led to intercede in, his 
behalf on account of his being his relation, or friend, or a besec<5l^,cr 
of his protection, hut solely to please his master, and with his tacit 
permission. Verily, he was the officer of the king, and not of the 
thief, and it is not reasonable that he should have protected the thief 
against the will of his master, and thereby exposed himself to the 
suspicion of having boon one of his partners. This sort of inter- 
cession is named “ Shafa’ati-ha-izn,” or intercession with permission. 
With His Most High Majesty, tile Almighty, intercession of this 
nature is admissible. By the allusion which is made in the Koran 
and Hadis, regarding the intercession of certain prophets or apostles, 
only this sort of interposition is meant, and no other. Every servant 

* Nos. 1st and dili are titles of Muhammad; 2ud, of Abraham ; 3rd, of Moses ; 
4th, of JiBus; and 6th and 7th, of Gabriel. 
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must therefore invoke God alone, at all times: Him alone he must 
fear: to Him alone he must offer his supplications; and before Him 
alone he must make confession of his sins. He alone must be cdn- 
sidefod the Lord and the Protector ; and to the utmost extent of ima- 
gination, one must not rely for salvation on any others, besides God 
hii](i6elf. Neither should any reliance be placed in their protection, 
because God himself is most merciful and compassionate. From His 
gface and bounty alone, He will relieve the distressed, and pardon the 
sinful, and will voluntarily make any whom He pleases one's inter- 
cessor. Hence, it is of supreme importance to depend on Him alone 
for this, as well as other favours ; and whomsoever He will, He will 
appoint as our intercessor. We must not rely on the patronage of 
others, nor invoke them on that account, nor, relying on their protec- 
tion forget our true Lord. We must neither depreciate His order, 
i.e,j the Shara, or law, nor, in preference to it, adopt the ways and 
customs of our supposed protectors. It is certainly a capital crime. 
All prophets, .saints, &c. entirely disapprove of such courses, and will 
never be intercessors for such people. Nay, they are much displeased 
with them. Their primary object was to gain the good-will of God, 
and they preferred it above all other things, even wives, children, 
disciples, servants, slaves, and friends. Nay, if any of these ever 
swerved from the way of God, they became His enemies. Who, then, 
are these invokers of others, besides God, that these great and holy 
men, at variance with His will, will come forward to advocate their 
cause in the presence of God ? V crily, the truth is, that their friend- 
ship and enmity are for God s sake only ; and therefore if any one 
shall be sentenced by God to be thrown into hell, they will in 
additjon be ready to give a helping hand to expedite his despatch. 

,, kbn ’Abbas said one day: “I was riding behind liis majesty (the 
Prophet), and he said : ‘ 0 boy, perform your duty to God, and seek 
to please Him, and He will guard you from all calamities: remember 
God, and you will find Him present with you ; when you ask any 
thing, do it from God ; and know if all men were brought together, 
and agreed to do you a small benefit, they would not be able to do 
more than God has written for you ; and if all mankind were to com- 
bine ill injuring you, they could not do it, but in the thing which God 
has written for you ; the pens were taken up, and the books dried.’ 
Although God is the King of kings, yet He is not proud like an 
earthly king, who from arrogance does not attend to the prayer of a 
distressed subject, so that the people are obliged to have recourse to 
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his minister^ and seek bis patronage to obtain their points. Nay, He 
is very benevolent and merciful ; there is no need of mediation with 
Him. He attends to every one who remembers Him, whether there 
is any to intercede in his behalf or not. He is pure and holy-natuVed, 
and higher than all. His court is not like those of worldly rulers, 
to which none of the subjects can have access, so that, their only 
recourse being to the Amirs and Wazirs, they -are necessarily very 
submissive to the latter, and hang solely on tlieni. But God is very 
close to His servants; if the humblest of them be heartily devoted to 
Him, ho will always find him present, whether in the time of need, 
or otherwise ; there is no curtain between Him and a servant, beyond 
the latter’s own negligence. If any one, therefore, be far away from 
God, it is on accounf of his own negligence. God is present with all. 
It is self-evident, then, that he Avho calls upon*the prophets and Pirs 
to attain proximity to God’s throne, is ignorant of the circumstance 
that they are far off from him, while God is near at hand. His case 
assimilates to that of a subject, who is sitting in the presence of a 
king attentive to his prayer, and yet calls upon his ministers 
at a distance to explain so-and-so for him to his majesty. If one do 
this, it will he concluded that he is either Mind or labouring under 
insanity. The Prophet has also said, that, when you ask any thing, 
do it from God ; and, at the time of distress, ask His assistance alone. 
What is written in ones fate, cannot be recalled, nor can it be defaced; 
and, hence, if the whole of mankind, small and groat, unite together 
to profit or hurt any one, they cannot do more than what has already 
been predetermined in his respect by God. Hence, the remark of the 
commonality of people, that the Auliya (spiritual men) are endowed 
with power to make a change in fate, i.e., they can grant children to 
those who are not doomed to get them, or can increase the age of tlipee 
who have run the destined space, — becomes incorrect. Nay, it ought 
to be understood thus : that God alone will sometimes accept the sup- 
plications of all His servants, and the apostles, and saints, &c. in 
general, and Ho alone directs them to beseech Him, and has the power 
to grant their wishes. But notwithstanding the offering of suppli- 
cations and compliance wdtb them, both points have been already 
written down in each one’s fate. Nothing in this world can take 
effect beyond the allotted destination, nor has any one the power of 
exceeding it. No servant, either small or great, apostle, or saint, 
has more ^ power than that of asking every thing of God, and of 
supplicating Him alone in every matter. But it is optional with 
Ood from His mercy to accept one’s supplication, or from His perfect 
wisdom to reject it. 
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Ibn-ul-anas heard the Prophet say, that “ Verily, the field of man’s 
mind is very extensive, and there is a way on every side of it. He 
who will allow his heart to pursue all ways, shall not be cared for by 
GoJ, should he meet destruction in any of the forests ; but reliance on 
God alone shall be enough to carry him out safe;” i.e., when one 
wants a thing, or is inveigled into any difficulty, series of thoughts 
cross his mind ; sometimes he thinks of calling for assistance on cer- 
tsliti apostles or imams, and at others of making vows to certain Pirs, 
or martyrs; and at another time, he consults an astrologer, or inter- 
preter of omens, on the subject. Thus God withdraws His favourable 
looks from those who follow many ways, and does not reckon them 
among His true servants. They, in fact, lose the right path of God ; 
and by indulging in their own theories they are eventually destroyed. 
Some of them turn out atheists (Dahriya), others heretics (Miilhi<l) 
and polytheists, while others renounce all creeds in existence. Ho 
alone who reposes his sole reliance on God, and does not pursue any 
other course, is liked by Him, and is guided in the right road; 
thereby he derives that comfort and ease of mind which never falls to 
the lot of a freethinker. Of course every one experiences in the 
world so much as lias already been written in his fate, but tlxe whole 
career of the life of a rationalist is nothing but rnifcery and distress; 
while that of the other is incessant comfort and happiness. 

Anas says that the Prophet said : You must ask all your wants 
of God, even to the suet for your pot, an<l strings of your shoes being 
broken.” ‘ We should not suppose that God is like earthly kings, 
who attend to important affairs themselves, and leave the rest to be 
done by their ministers, whereby people arc obliged to have recourse 
to tbp latter. But the management of God’s affairs is quite different. 

Is self-sufficient, and can attend himself to crores of insignificant 
things.* No one has any interference in his kingdoms. The smallest 
things, even, should be asked of Him alone; because others can neither 
give small or great. Abu Huraira says, when this verse was revealed, 
“Threaten thy clan’s people who are thy kin, &c.,” the Prophet 
collected them together, and spoke to them collectively, as well as 
respectively, saying, “ 0 posterity of Kab bin Las ! save your souls 
from fire, because, verily, I have no power regarding you with God; 
0 posterity of Binkah ! save your souls from fire, for, verily, I can be 
of no use to you with God; O descendants of *Abd Shams ! save your 
souls from fire, for surely I can be of no use to you #ith God; 
0 descendants of ’Abd Man^f ! save your souls from fire, because verily 
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I can be of no use to you before God ; 0 j)Osterity of Hdshim and 
Abd>ul-mahbib I save your souls from fire, because verily I can bo of 
no use to you with God ; 0 descendants of Fatima I save your souls 
from fire : ask as much as you like of my j)ersonal property, but I •can 
be of no use to you with God.” 

It is sometimes the case that the relations and kindred of a hctly 
man place much confidence in his protection, and, being proud of it, 
have very little apprehension of God. The Prophet was therefore 
desired by .Him to warn his kindred of the matter. Hence, he openly 
denounced threats to them, not excepting even his own children, that 
they were not to look to him for patronage in anything which is only 
in God’s power, saying, “ Here is my personal property, and you can 
take it without grudge, but I cannot assist you in affairs connected 
with God. They are quite out of my power, and I cannot therefore 
stand an advocate for you before Him. Every one, therefore, ought 
to look, himself, to his religious obligations personally, and contrive to 
save himself from fire, through his own means.” It is evident, from 
the foregoing saying, that no relationship with a pious man can be 
of any use to the people. They will have to answer for their own 
actions individually. Hence, unless wo have our accounts clear with 
God, we cannot escape punishment. 


Section IV. 

On Association ivith God in toorskip. 

Worship is that duty which God has ordained to be performed by 
His servants, solely in His own honour. This section, therefore, treats 
of those verses of the Kordn, and the traditions of the prophets, whicji 
teach us what honours are due to God alone, and ought nOt to be 
observed towards others besides Him, as such lead to the vice of 
Shirk. 

God informs us, in the Surah Hud “ We formerly sent Noah 
unto his people, and he said, ^ Verily I am a public preacher unto you; 
that ye worship God alone ; veiuly, I fear for you the punishment of 
the terrible day;’” that is, the dispute between the Muslims and the 
unbelievers ha6 commenced since the time of Noah. It is worthy of 
consideration whether tho point in question, regarding which the 
approved Hsrvants of God have all along been preaching, viz., that the 
honours and respect which are due to God alone, should not be shown 
to others, is disputable. In the Surah, this is distinctly explained ; 
God says : “ Worship not tho sun, neither tho moon, but worship God, 
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who hath created them, if ye serve Him that is, he who wishes to 
become a true servant of God, must worship Him alone, and should 
not prostrate himself before the sun, nor the moon. Our cree<l teaches 
that*pro8tration is the due of the Creator alone, and must not be per- 
formed for any of His creatures. The sun, as well as the apostles 
and saints, are all equally included in the creation ; if any one say, 
that in former days they prostrated themselves before some of the 
eteatures, as the angels did before Adam, and Jacob before Joseph, 
and that, hence, if they may accord the same usage towards any of the 
Auliyas, or holy men, there is no matter ; it is an error. Because, 
in the time of Adam, they married also with their sisters ; on the same 
principle, then, such reasoners ought to marry their sisters also, l^he 
truth is, that a servant ought to obey the order of liis master, -God ; 
whatever He has ordered, His servants must acknowledge with heart 
and soul, without raising any objection, such as making references to 
old days, for, by bringing forward such reasons, one becomes an infidel. 
Suppose a king should enforce one regulation in his kingdom in one 
soaso^ and replace it by enacting others in another; if, then, anyone 
should say that he will not obey this order, hut wHl continue to be 
guided by the former, ho shall be taken for a rebel. God says, in the 
Surah Genii Verily, the places of worship are set apart unto God; 
wherefore invoke not any other therein together with God.* When 
the Servant of God stood up to invoke Him, it wanted little but that 
the genii had pressed ‘on him in crowds, to hear him rehearse the 
Koran; saying. Verily I call upon my Lord only, and I associate no 
other gods with Him,”^ 

The interpretation is, that when a true servant of God gets up to 
invoke Him with a pure heart, fools taking him for a very upright 
nij^n^«and supposing that he can give anil do whatever he likes, gather 
around hi*ni in numbers. This man ought to tell thorn the truth, i.e , 
he must warn them that it is God alone who shouhl be called upon 
in the time of distress, and that from Him only they should expect 
profit or loss^ because to ask such favours from others besides God is 
nothing but Shirk. He ought to inform them,, further, that he doe» 
not approve of such proceedings, and that he who will act in this 
way towards Him must never expect that Ho will he gratified with 
his conduct. It it evidently to be concluded from this passage, that 

to stand up respectfully before any person, or to invoke him and 

* 

• “ Verily, the prostration is set apart unto God alone, 

- “ When the servant of God stands up to invoke Him, crowds of people press 
on him.** — Author and Abd-ul-K&dir, the famous trauslator of the Kor^u. This 
passage, as rendered by Sale, gives quite a different construction of the original. 
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glorify his name, are honours exclusively due to God. To observe 
them towards others, therefore, is capitally sinful (Shirk). God says, 
in the Surah of “ Pilgrimage Let them come to thee on foot, and 
on every lean camel, arriving from every distant road, that they may 
be witnesses of the advantages which accrue to them from visiting 
this holy ])]ace, and may commemorate the name of God on the 
appointed days, in gratitude for the brute cattle which ho hath 
bestowed on them. Wherefore, cat thereof, and feed the needy and 
the poor. Afterwards, let them put an end to the neglect of their 
persons, and let them pay their vows, and compass the ancient house. 
This Jet them do.” God has particularized certain places for His own 
worship, such as the Ka’ba, Minna, Safa, and Marwa, as well as the 
place of Abraham, and the mosque of the Ka*ba ; nay, the whole of 
Mecca. He has also inspired people with a desire to visit these 
sacred places, from far and near, on foot and in conveyances. Besides, 
they undergo many otlicr inconveniences of long journeys, and of 
remaining very neglectful of their persons. On arrival there, they 
sacrifice cattle in the name of God, and discharge their vows, and go 
round the Ka’ba. In short, they gratify their desires to the utmost 
extent, by doing honourable deeds to glorify God. Some are observed 
kissiug the threshold, others ofleriiig supplications in front of the gate- 
way, while some arc praying with the ghilaf (or cover) in their hands, 
and others are about to devote themselves to the coustant prayer of 
'Itikaf, (continually in the mosque, particularly at Mecca,) while, again, 
others are respectfully looking at the holy temple. In a word, other 
similar honours arc paid to God, for which He is pleased with His 
servants; and, in return, they receive both religious and worldly 
rewards. Such honours should not be paid to others; neither pught 
men to go purposely to visit the tombs or temples of others, in the 
same way as they go to Mecca, as has already been noticed ; nor 
should they offer sacrifices there, or pay vows. Neither should they 
walk round the tombs, or respect the jungle (forest) around, by 
abstaining from hunting, or cutting trees or grass. By performing 
such ceremonies, and expecting therefrom worldly or religious profit, 
one becomes guilty of the crime of Shirk, These things must be 
abstained from, b&cause such honours arc peculiar to the Creator 
alone. None of the creatures deserve such respect. In the Surah 
Cattle,” God says ; Or that which is profaned, having been pro- 
claimed^ in the name of some other besides God.” 

^ Instead of the word proclaimed^ Sale has the word slain. Some learned men 
are of that opiniun, also; but it is not so in the original. There is great difference 
of opinion among the Mahomedaii commentators on this subject. 
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The flesh of such eacriflced animals is considered no less defiled 
and prohibited than that of swine and blood. It is itself a personified 
sin, because it has been offered to others besides God : therefore, it is 
unlawful and forbidden. It is not mentioned in this verse whether 
the sacrificed animal becomes unlawful, merely by pronouncing the 
nahie of any creatures in the act of sacrificing ; but it is only stated, 
that as soon as it is proclaimed for any person besides God> saying 
tlftt this cow is for Saiyad Ahmad Kabir, or that goat is for Sheikh 
Saddu, it becomes unlawful. Hence, all such animals, either a fowl 
or camel, whether offered to a j>rophct or saint, mother or father, 
devil or fairy, are equally defiled and prohibited, while the sacrificer 
becomes guilty of Shirk. 

When Joseph the prophet was in imprisonment in Egypt, ho spoke 
to the other prisoners thus : “ 0 my fellow prisoners, are sundry lords 
better, or the only true and mighty God ? Ye worshij) not, besides 
Him, other than the names which ye have named, ye and your fathers, 
wncerning which God hath sent down no authoritative proof; yet 
judgment belongcth unto God alono^ who hath com/nanded that ye 
worship none besides Him. This is the riglit religion, but the greater 
part of men know it not;” that is, it is very inconvenient for a slave 
to have many masters. Nay, he ought to have only one of great 
power, who is able to attend to all his avants. Moreover, they are 
very insignificant, and,, in fact, have no real existence, and exist only 
in the fancy of the people. Hence, one is imagined to ho tlie god of 
rain, — a second, of vegetation, — a third, a bestower of children and 
health, &c. They are called by their respective names, and arc indi- 
vidually invoked to assist in matters witliin their powers. In the 
course of time, such an invention grows^into cnstuni, and becomes the 
i(lo4 of people, although they themselves are the authors of it. The 
truth is, that there is no god, but God ; nor lias any one that name or 
power, except in the false notion of the people. There is no one 
among the supposed deities who can be culled master and supremo 
ruler: God alone deserves that appellation, and not Muhammarl, or 
Ali. But those whose name is Muhammad and Ali, have no power 
whatsoever : yea, sucli persons who are imagined to have sole control 
of the universe, have really never existed; imagination alone has 
given them birth. But we are totally proliibited to exercise it so 
freely. It is not the order of God ; and other authorities, besides 
Him, are not trustworthy. Nay, God has forbidden us to indulge 
in such theories. Who, then, is there, besides Him, who can be 
confidently trusted? Our creed consists in following His orders 
alone, and not the commands of others, in spite of Him. But many 
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people do pursue this course: nay, they prefer the customs of their 
ancestors. 

It is clear, from the foregoing verse, that to follow the customs of 
others, and to hold them alone for precedents, are also prohibited. 
These honours are particularized for God alone. But if, notwith- 
standing, any one observe them for others, he shall be a transgressor, 
and guilty of Shirk. All orders of God were communicated to His 
servants through the medium of the Prophet. Should one, in pre- 
ference to his communication, adopt the sayings of an imam, or a 
doctor of law, or a saint, or a maulavi, or an upright man, or fore- 
father, or a king, or a minister, or a padre (Christian priest), or a 
pandit (Hindu priest), or at variance with the Kordn and Hadis, or 
.should prefer the sayings of a Pir, or a preceptor, or even consider 
that the Shar’a (Law) is the order of the Prophet, saying, that what- 
ever he liked he had communicated, and that obedience to the same 
had become incumbent on his followers, he will certainly be guilty of 
Shirk. Nay, the true ruler is God, an<l the Prophet was His mes- 
senger, Hence, all such sayings of others, which are consistent with 
the messages we received through him, must be obeyed, otherwise 
they must be rejected. Moawia says, the Prophet said, ‘‘ that he who 
is desirous of having people stand before him like idols, must make 
his abode in hell-fire.”' The meaning is, that he who wishes that the 
people should stand before him respectfully, with folded arms, without 
stirring, moving, or looking about, like personified idols, shall be 
among the inmates of hell ; because he aspires to godship, and exacts 
that respect for himself which is due by a servant to God, at the time 
of offering prayers, when he stands with folded arms. To stand there- 
fore before any one, merely out of respect, is also prohibited ; a^id is 
observable for God alone. Such honour, then, must not be done unto 
others. Soban observed that the Prophet said : “ The resurrection will 
not conic to pass, till some of the sects from among my followers mix 
up with the Mushriks (associators with God), and till others commence 
to worship monuments.”' 

Idolatry is of two sorts ; one is to make an image after the name 
of any creature, and then to worship it. In the Arabic language, it is 
called “ Saiiam,” or image. The other is a Thiin,” or monument; 
ie.y to worship a particular spot, or a tree, a stone, or a piece of wood, 
or paper, after the name of any of God’s creatures. In the Arabic 
idiom, it is called “ Wasan,” or a monument. It includes tombs, 
temples, sepulchres, catacombs (Ldliid), as well as Ch^ri (standards), 
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and Ta’ziaSi besides the ‘Aiam and Shaddds (standards) of Imam 
Kdsim, Mahdi of Pir Dastgir, Cbabutrd, or platform of the or 

the sitting-spots of the teachers and pirs. All these things are wor- 
shipped by many people, where they go and make vows and offerings. 
So are the monuments of martyrs, as well as colours and guns, to 
which they sacrifice goats, and also take oaths. In a similar way, 
some places are dedicated to some iliseases. For instance, the temples 
of small-pox, Masan, Bhdwani, and Kalika, all Hindu deities. The 
Shirk to which the Prophet has alluded, that which at the approach 
of the resurrection will be committed by some of his followers, has 
reference to the sort of worship above enumerated, which will be 
different from the Shirk of the present age; such ms that of the 
Hindus, or of the Arabs, who only worship images; both these 
are the associators of others with God, and, hence, in rebellion against 
Him, and among the enemies of the Prophet. 

Abu Tofail says, that Ali once took out a b(»ok, in which was 
written ; that God's curse is on him who slays a victim for others 
besides Him.” It appears that the one who kills an animal in the 
names of others besides God, shall be accursed. Ali had a book which 
contained several of the Prophet's traditions. The foregoing is one of 
them. From it, it is manifest, that killing an animal is also one of 
the honours which are peculiar to God alone. They must be slain in 
His name only, and not of others, which is Shirk. 

’Aisha says, that slie heard the Prophet observe, that day and 
night will not cease (i.c., the resurrection will not happen) until Lat 
and Izza shall be worshipped.” Then, I said, “ 0 Prophet, verily, 
when this verse w^as revealed, — ^ It is Ho who Lath sent His apostle 
witli^he direction and true religion, &c.,’ I had supposed that all other 
religions had become null and void." His Highness replied, that 
“ Veriiy, idolatry will take place in the same way in the latter times, ^ 
so long as God wills. Afterwards, he will send a fragrant gale, when 
every one who has in his heart even as much Iindn (or faith) as a grain 
of mustard seed, will die ; but those only will remain, who have no 
good in them, and will return to the religion of tlieir ancestors 
(idolatry) that is, God has said, in the Koran, ‘‘ that He has sent 
His apostle with directions and true religion, that he may cause it to 
appear superior to every other religion, although the polytheists be 
averse thereto.” ’Aisha understood, from this passage, that the true 
religion will remain in force until the last day; hut the Prophet told 
her, ‘‘ Verily, it will be so as long as God wills; and, afterwards. He 

* All these ceremonies are performetl during the Muharram. 
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w^ill Bend down such a gale, as that all good servants who have the 
smallest particle of faith in their hearts will die; and those alone will 
remain, who have no good in their mi^d, neither will they respect 
God, nor follow the right path of His messenger, but will hold fast, as 
precedents, the customs of their forefathers:” ^ Thus, they will plunge 
into Shirk, because the forefathers of many were nothing more than 
ignorant polytheists; and, hence, those who pursue their course shall, 
become so themselves. It is to be concluded that, in the latter time, 
the old idolatry should come again iij, force ; so the prophecy of the 
Prophet has begun to be verified in the present age, because the majo- 
rity of Mussulmans who have an idolatrous veneration for the Prophet, 
and oaints, imams, and martyrs, are also affected with the old poly- 
theism, and worship the idols of the infidels, and follow their customs. 
Inasmuch as they are in the habit of consulting the Brahmans, taking 
omens (shugun), and having a belief in the bad effects proceeding 
from inauspicious times, they also worshi]) the divinities of the small- 
pox, and Mas in, (the Hindu female deities,) invoke Lona-cha-inari 
and Kalma-bir (the deities of the magicians), observe the festivals 
of the Holf and Dewali (Hindu feasts), as well as make rejoicings 
on the Nauroz, or day of the new year, and helicv'e in the calamities 
proceeding from the entrance of the moon into the sign of the Scorpion. 
All these customs, which arc now prevalent among the Mussulmans, 
belong either to the Hindus or Magi. The door of Shirk is thus fully 
opened among the Muhammadans, and they, totally giving nj) the 
Koran and Hadis, solely follow the customs of their forefathers. 

Abdullah -bin-Omar heard the Prophet say; " When Hajjtil (Anti- 
christ) w'ill come out, God will send down Jesus, the son of Mary, who 
will trace out Hajjal, and destroy him. Afterwards, God will send a 
cold breeze from the side of Syria, when none of tkose who hav’e.the 
least particle of faith in their hearts shall remain, but those only will 
continue w ho are wdeked, and sunk in ignorance, like ravenous brutes, 
having no distinction between good and bad. Then the Devil will 
appear anmiig them in disguise, and say: ‘Are you not ashamed of 
your wicked acts?* and they will ask him tO direct them, saying, 
‘What are we to doj’ Then Satan- will tell them to worship idols, 
and at this time they will liave plenty of subsistence, and live com- 
fortably;”^ i,€,^ in the latter part of the world, aR the faithful will 
die, and the foplish men only will remain alive. Night and day, they 
will think of notliing but depriving. others of their property, having 
no notion of good or bad. Then the devil will scold them, saying, 
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** that to be of no creed is very shameful.” This warning will create 
a desire in them to adopt some religion ; yet they will not have the 
most remote idea of the holy writings of God and his Apostle^ but 
invent some religious ways, from their own minds, which will lead 
them to the vice of Shirk. In this state, even, they will have abun- 
dance of every thing, and live a^eeably: This circumstance will 
excite them to continue in this course with greater perseverance, 
because they will think that the more they persist in it, the more 
successful they are in attaining their wishes. Hence, wo ought to be 
very fearful of God, because although sometimes one of His servants 
is deeply involved in Shirk, yet, to mislead him, he complies with all 
the requests which ho makes to others, wdiich circumstance impresses 
the trangressor with the conviction that he pursues a right path. 
We should not, therefore, place much trust in tlic attainment or non- 
attainment of our wishes; and ought uot, in consequence, to al)audon 
the true creed of the unity of God. Wc infer, from the foregoing 
tradition, that although a man bo full of sins, may liavo no shame, 
bo a regular appropriator of other’s ju'opcrty, and have no idea 
of good or bad,^yet he is bettor than one who is guilty of Shirk, by 
worshipping others besides God; because, in this way, he is misled 
by Satan. 

Abu Huraira says, that he heard from the Prophet, who said, 
‘‘ that the resurrection will not come to pass, till the buttocks of the 
women of the tribe of -Dans shall be moved around the idol of Zaii- 
khalsah.’’’ Daus is the name of one of the tri])cs of Arabia. They 
had a haty or idol, called Zail-khalsah. ft was destroyed in the 
time of the Prophet, who once remarked, that on the proximity of the 
resurrection, this idol will be again worshipped, and tlie women of 
the /ribe of Daus will recommence to make tawaf, or go around so 
ludicrously, that their buttocks will bo observed wagging. Hence, wc 
ought never to make circumamhulation of any other place besides 
God's, because this sin is also included in the crime of Shirk ; and, 
moreover, the transgressor thereby imitates the infidels. 

Section V. 

On tJie habit of Associating others with God. 

This section consists of the verses of the Koran and the sayings of 
the Prophet, which have refercpce to this point, — that people should 
not, in worldly affairs, honour others in the -way which is peculiar in 
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God alone. In the S6rah of Women,” God says : ** The infidele 
invoke beside Him only female deities;^ and only invoke rebellioue 
Satan. God curt-cd him; and he said: ^Verily, I will take of thy 
servants a j)art cut off from the rest; and I will seduce them, and will 
insinuate vain desires into them, and I will command them, and they 
shall cut off‘ the cars of cattle ; and I will command them, and they 
shall change God’s creatures.’ But, whoever taketh Satan for hie 
patron, besides God, shall surely perish with a manifest destruction, 
lie niaketh them promises, and insinuateth into them vain dcsires; yet 
Satan maketh them only deceitful promises. The receptacle of those 
shall ho hell, they shall find no refuge from it.” It is evident that 
those persons besides God, who are invoked by people, are no other 
tlian women. Some have fixed in their imagination, upon Hazrat 
Bd)i, (Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet,) others on ’Aisha, (one of 
the wives of the Prophet), as well as on Bibi Otali (a sanctified 
woman), besides Siyah-}»ari or black fairy, and Sitla, Masiin, and Kali 
(Hindu goddesses). In short, they have other similar notions, but in 
truth there is neither a woman nor a man of that description. It is 
nothing but the peo]de’s own fancy, into which they are wheedlfid by 
the devil. Tho.so who sometimes consider themselves to have been 
possessed of some spiritual being, and pretend to display some mira- 
culous w’orks, arc much mistaken, because these persons are no other 
than Satan himself. Hence, all the oficrings Avliich are made to the 
«nj)j)oscd female deities, arc virtually taken by the devil, while the 
ofTerers thereby derive no earthly or religious profit, because the devil 
has been driven away from the court of God. What good then can 
be expected from him 1 He is the enemy of the whole of mankind, 
and never wishes good for them. Nay, he has declared before God, 
that he will seduce many of His servants to bo his own followers; that 
ho will, moreover, command them to indulge in their own notions, and 
to mark animals as oficrings in his name, such marks as slitting or 
cutting off their ear.s, or tying threads to their necks, or colouring their 
forehead with Henna (a red dye), or tying garlands to their face, &c. 
In short, to mark an animal similarly in the name of any other is 
also included in the same category. 

Satan has also said, that ho will induce the people to alter their 
natural shape formed by God. Thereby he means, that ho will 
seduce some to keep cliuti or locks of hair, as well as to make holes 
in their noses and ears, in the name of some one, while he will com- 

' In the origiiical, there is no corresponding word for deities. The text runs 
thus — “Invoke besides him, women.” 
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man^ others to shave their beards with a notion to add to thoir beauty, 
and direct others to clear oflf the char-abru (beard, eye-brows and 
hair) to convince others of their pious character. In a word, all these 
are temptations -of the devil, and at variance with the orders of God 
and His Prophet. Verily, nothing is more foolish than to abandon 
God, who is so merciful, and follow Satan who is the avowed enemy 
of all mankind. Moreover, the devil, in addition to his enmity, has no 
other power besides insiuusiting wicked desires into the people. He 
himself lias said that ho makes deceitful promises; saying that if they 
will follow so-and-so, tliey will derive such and such profit, and ho 
also gives them other distant hopes, saying that if they will do *siich 
and such things, so-aiid-so v, ill bo prcparc<l for tliem. None of these 
expectations arc, Iiowever, realised; but the man is led astray, and 
missing the path of God, runs after false deities. Bat th(*^^ can be 
nothing more than \vhat has alrea<ly been written in one’s fate by 
God. No a<lvantage is then derived by following others. All such 
desires emanate from the insinuations of Satan; and the result of which 
is nothing less than totally to forget God, and ho involved in the 
criiiK^of Shirk ; and Iicnce the person misled becomes a real inhabitant 
of hell. Nay, he becomes so mucli entrapped in the snares of ibe 
devil, that oven if ho wisbod to disentangle Jiimsclf, lie fools bis ina- 
bility to do so. 

God says in the Surali ‘‘Araf:’’ ‘‘It is he who has created you from 
one person, and out of him prodiicc<l his wife, that ho jiiiglii dwell 
with her; and when ho had known her, she carried a light burden for 
a time, wherefore she walked easily Uiorcwith. But when it became 
more heavy they called upon God their Lord, saying, ‘If thou give us a 
child rightly shaped, we will surely he thankful.’ Yet wlieii he had 
given them a cliild rightly shaped, they attributed companions unto 
hfm for .that which he had given them. But far bo that from God, 
which they associated with him.” It is to be concluded that it is God 
who created man, and it is Ho who provides him with a wdfe, and 
creates aifection between them : and when they expect a child, they 
promise that if they have a good 6haj»ed cliild, tlicy will feel grateful 
to God. But as soon as their rcipicst is gran'ted by the birth of a 
child, they begin to follow others, by making vow^s and promising 
offerings. Some take their children to the tombs and monuments; 
others, to propitiate the gods, keep locks on the heads of their 
children, put garlands rouml their necks, and chains on their legs, 
while some make their children wear the dress of a Fakir devoted to a 
certain deity. To idease them further, they also name their children 
Nabi Bakhah (granted by the Prophet), Pir Bakhsh, Sitla Bakbsli, and 
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Ganga Bakbsli, Ac. God^ however, has no need of their yowfu^^d 
ofTerings, and is free from wants, yet the people become rebellious of 
their own accord. In the Surah of Cattle,” God says : Those of 
Mecca' set apart unto God, a portion of that which he hath produced 
of the fruits of the earth and of cattle ; and say, this belongeth unto 
God (according to their imagination) and this unto our companions. 
And that which is destined for their companions cometh not unto God; 
yet that which is set apart unto God, cometh unto their companions* 
How ill do they judge:” — that is, the whole cultivation and cattle are 
produced by God, and yet the people separate from it a portion as 
offerings for others, as well as they do for God ; nay, they respect the 
offerings destined for others more than that of God. In the same 
Surah, God continues to state : ^^They also say, these cattle and fruits of 
the earth are sacred ; none shall cat thereof, but who we please 
(according to their imagination) ; and there are cattle whose backs are 
forbidden to bo crossed, or laden with burdens; and there are cattle 
on which they commemorate not the name of God, when they slay 
them; devising a lie against him: God shall reward them for that 
which they falsely devise.” Some people in their imagination deter- 
mine that such a thing is sacred, and that such an one is to cat, and 
such an one not to eat of it ; others also hold some animals consecrated, 
never using them in riding or loading; nay, they consider them for the 
use of others (gods), and yet they think by such proceedings, God is 
pleased and grants their wishes. But this is a great falsehood, bectause 
they shall bo duly punished for their conduct. In the Surah '‘Table,” 
it is stated : " God hath not ordained anything concerning Bahira, nor 
Sdiba, nor Wasila, nor Hiimi; but the unbelievers have invented a lie 
against God: and the greater part of them do not understand.” These 
were the names which were given by the unbelievers, to certain cattle, 
namely, the animal whose ears were slit and which was set apart^ in 
the name of a certain god, was named " Bahira.” The one which was 
devised as " sand,” or set at liberty, was called “ Saiba.” They were 
also in the habit of making a vow, that if such a female animal should be 
delivered of a male, they would sacrifice the same in honour of their 
god, but if it so happened that it gave birth to a pair, a male and a 
female, in that case the former was preserved, and was called 
" Wasila.” The female which had given birth to ten young ones, 
was not afterwards used in loading or riding, and was named "Kami.” 
In the foregoing verse, God alludes to these customs, saying, that he 
has not ordained them, but that they have invented them from their 


* In the original, instead of " those of Mecca,*' Is, " the people.** 
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own^ folly. Hence, to select any cattle in the name of a certain deity, 
and to mark it in his name, as well as to determine that the offering 
to each a god ought to be a cow, or to such an one a goat, and to a 
third, a fowl, &c., arc all foolish customs, and against the ordinance of 
God. In tbeS6rah of ‘^The Bee,” it is stated; ^‘And say not that 
wherein your tongues utter a lie. This is lawful, and this is unlawful ; 
that ye may devise a lie concerning God ; for they who devise a lie 
concerning God shall not prosper.” From this verse it is evident, that 
people ought not to make false inventions, saying that such a thing is 
legal and such a thing illegal. God alone has the power of deciding 
every point. It is a manifest error to think that by following a 
certain method wishes can be attained; or that by such a course they 
will be thwarted ; because by inventing lies against God, no one can 
attain his desires. 

Those who say that in the month of Muharram, people should not 
use ^^pan” (betel leaf), or red cloth; that the dish prepared in honour 
of Hazrat Bibi (Fatima), ought not to be eaten by a male; that on 
making the offering to Her Highness, the redness of certain herbs, as well 
as iftissi” (a stuff with which the Indian women blacken their tooth) 
and Henna are most essential; that it ought not to be partaken of by a 
slave-girl, or a woman who has had a second husband, or by those of 
low caste and bad characters; that the offering for Shah Abd-ul-Hakk 
should be exclusively composed of Halwa (an esteemed confection), and 
in preparing it, certain cautions should bo adopted, and a Hukka 
smoker ought not to cat thereof ; that the offering to Shah Madar 
ouglit to consist of Malida (minced cake mixed up with sugar), and 
that for Bo Ali Kalandar or Sanianni, of curd and otlier ingredients of 
equal quantity; and for the As’hab-i-Kahf (the companions of the cave, 

tJic Seven Sleepers) of cakes and flesh; that on marriage occasions, 
the observance of certain ceremonies is necessary, and so-and-so on a 
death; that after the occurrence of a demise one ought not to make 
rejoicing nor associate with people, nor prepare pickle with his or her 
hands [for a certain period] ; and that so-and-so should avoid to use blue 
and red-coloured cloths; are all liars and guilty of Shirk: nay, they are 
in rebellion against God, and try to set up a new Shar’a for themselves. 

Zald-bin-Khalid said, that the Prophet once officiated as Imam to 
us in Hadaibiyah after a rainy night; and when the prayers were over, 
he turned towards the assembly and asked : “ Do you know what your 
cherisher said T They answered that God and the Prophet knew 
host, His Highness then observed that God said : My servants had 
this morning risen, some believers and others infidels ; viz., those who 
said that they got rain by the favour and bounty of God are believers 
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in me, and denicrs of stars; and those who said that they had it from 
the influence of such and such a star are infidels, and believers therein/’^ 
From this passage it is to be inferred, that those who ascribe similar 
occurrences as emanating from the influence of stars are reckoned by 
God among his deniers and the worshippers of stars ; while those who 
consider God alone as the author of every earthly afiair, are esteemed 
among Jiis true believers, and distinguished from the worshippers of 
stars. Hence, to believe in good or bad moments or dates, and to 
consult astrologers with respect to auspicious days, is merely the 
business of star- worshippers. Ibn-’Abbas said that ho hoard the 
Prophet saying : Whoever obtains a little knowledge of astrology 
beyond what has been explained by God, acquires a branch of magic. 
An astrologer is a conjuror; a conjuror a magician ; and a magician 
is an infidel.'’^ God has made mention of the stars also in his holy 
writings, tliat they serve to develop God’s power and wisdom, and 
are ornaments for the skies, and are also used as missiles against the 
devil [when ho attcmids to ascend the heavens], • but no mention is 
made that they have any influence in the affairs of the world, or that 
any good or evil 2 )rocce(Is from their influences. Wherefore, ho who 
gives up the right path, and employs himself in obtaining a knowledge 
of this subject and thereby becomes a secret-teller, as an astrologer 
docs by the aid of genii, and gives information of hidden things from 
his knowledge of astrology, ho will bo considered as an astrologer. 
Ami there is no di fibre iico between the ways- of an astrologer and a 
conjuror, (called in Arabic, Kahin), and the latter, like a magician, is on 
friendly terms with the genii. But the wjiy to acquire their friendship is 
to believe in and invoke them, and to make them certain offerings, by 
which process one hocoiiies an infidel. Hence, the ways followed by the 
astrologers, conjurors, and magicians, are the ways leading to infidelity. 

llafsa said that she hoard the Messenger of God state: Whoever 
goes to a secret-toller and asks him any hidden things, his j)r8'y©r 
shall not bo accepted for forty days;”* that is, if any one consults a 
person who pretends to tell of hidden things, his prayers will not be 
acceptable for forty days, because thereby he will be guilty of Shirk, 
which frustrates all prayers. All those who pretend to have a 
knowledge of astrology, Ramal,^ Jafar,** omens, hidden things as well 

^ Mishit dt. 

2 The science of sand. Upon this s.and (for which paper, however, is some- 
times substituted) tlicy draw many unequal lines, upon which are disposed a certain 
number of points, from the combination of which they pretend to foretell future 
ev-^uts . — Richards on. 

f Tho science of dice, by means of which they pretend to know of secret and 
future things. 
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aa of heavenly ioepiration, and oraclea, are included among the descrip- 
tion of people above alluded to. Kabisab informs us that the Messenger 
of God said) that taking omens from the flight of birds, &o., or from 
thrc^ing anything, was included amongst the customs of the iufldels. 
The Prophet also repeated thrice, that taking omens was infidelity.” ‘ 
It was a prevailing custom among the Arabians to take omens by 
similar means, on which they placed great reliance, wherefore the 
l^pbet warned them repeatedly, that their so doing was among the 
actions of the idolaters. The Prophet also observed, as stated by 
Abu Huraira : “ There is no such thing as Hunui : no ono catches a 
disease of another, nor is there any influence from bad omens ; but if 
there be any, it is confined to three things, namely, to a horso, a house, 
and a woman.”' It was a prevailing belief of tlic ignorant Arabians 
that whoa a man was killed, and ho was not revenged, an owl camo out 
from the crown of his head, which wandered abont, crying aloud. It 
was called Huma.” The Prophet, thoroforo, informed thorn, that 
their notion w^as incorrect. If any ono should yot say, that a man is 
transformed into some animal after death, ho must bo a liai\ It was 
also an impression on the minds of the people that some diseases, 
such as itch and leprosy, were contagious. The Prophet told them 
that this notion likewise was wrong. It is customary among tho 
people that, when a child is aftcctod with small-pox, they do not allow 
their own children to go near it, fearing that they may catch his 
disease. It is similar to tho belief of the polytheists, and therefore 
must not be followed. It was also the opinion of tho old Arabs, that 
such and such an action had proved auspicious, and so-and-so inaus- 
picious. They were told that it was also an erroneous impression, 
but that if there was any influence it was in three things, namely, in 
a house, a horse, and a woman. It appears that those things some- 
tihies turn out inauspicious, but no rule has been laid down whereby 
to know of their evils. The people say that a liorse, having a tiger- 
like mouth (Shir-dahan), or having a white star-like spot in the 
forehead (Sitara-peshani), as well as a bold woman, are unfortunate. 
They have no criterion whereby to judgo of their good or evil results. 
The MussaUnans ought therefore to cherish no such opinion: but when 
they purchase a house, a horse, or a slavc-girJ, or marry a woman, 
they ought to supplicate God alone for their goodness, and to him 
alone they should apply to be sheltered from their evil influences. In 
other things, they should not entertain their own ideas with regard 
to thek goodness and badness. 


1 Mishlutt. 
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Abu Uuraira heard the Prophet saying : The sickness of one does 
not infect the other, nor does an owl come out of the skulls of the 
d^d, neither is the belief of evil springing from Safar right.” A per* 
son who liad a ravenous and insatiable appetite, which disease is called 
Ju*u-l-kalk (ravenous hunger), was supposed by the ignorant Arabs to 
have been seized by the devil, who, they thought, used to eat up the 
extraordinary quantity of food, which the patient swallowed. It 
was named Safar.” The Prophet warned them that this belief was ' 
equally wrong, saying, there was no such thing as the seizure of 
one by the devil.” It is apparent, then, that the idea of the people, 
who ascribe some diseases to demons, such as Sitla, Masan, and 
Berahi (Hindu female deities), and thereby acknowledge their respec- 
tive power, is likewise wrong. It was also the impression of the 
Arabs, that the month of Safar was unfortunate; and therefore they 
avoided doing anything during that month. The belief of the people 
at the present time is, that the first thirteen days of that month are 
inauspicious, it being supposed that some evils descend at that period; 
and, hence, they have named it ^'^era-tezi” (sharpness of thirteen), 
because, by tho sharpness thereof, their wishes are supposed to be 
frustrated. Such impressions, as well as the considering any month 
or day productive of evil, are among the superstitions of polytheism. 

Jabir says, that the Messenger of God once got hold of the hand 
of a leper, and put it into a dish out of which he himself was eating, 
and observed that 'he relied on God.’”^ We must repose our entile 
trust and reliance on God alone: the bestowal of health and sickness 
is totally in His hands. On our own part, we never avoid eating with 
a diseased person, nor believe that a disease is ever of an infectious 
nature. 

Jabir says; "An Arab came to the Prophet, and said that the 
people were labouring under great distress, — that their fan^ilies wore 
starving, and so were the cattle ; ' 1 bog of you, therefore, to ask of 
God to send ns rain; for wo stand much in need of your intercession 
with Him.’ Tho Prophet exclaimed, ' God is pure ! God is pure ! ’ 
and continued repeating these words with displeasure, until the effects 
of it were perceptible in tho countenance of his companions. After 
this, he remarked: 'How great a fool is this manl God does not 
intercede with any one; for His magnificence is greater than that. 
What an idiot! Don’t you know what God is? Verily, His throne 
is upon the heavens, in this way [shewing by his fingers that it was 
in the form of a dome], and yet, jiotwithstanding its strong position 
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aud greatnefur^ it makes a noise under Ood^ as the saddle of a camel 
does when ridden upon.*”^ The purport is, that Arabia was once 
visited by a famine, when one of the Arabs came to the Prophet, and 
infoi;med him of the misery of the people, and begged him to offer a 
supplication in their behalf, and make intercession with Ood, and the 
intercession of Ood with the Prophet. On hearing this application, 
the’ Messenger of God became much alarmed and awful. Then he 
began to speak of the greatness of God : so much so, that a change 
was visible in the faces of the whole assembly. Next, His Highness 
explained the matter to the Arab, thus: When one wishes to make 
some one his intercessor with another, the latter must bo the sole 
master of the request asked for, and be able to grant it in compliance 
with the supplication of the mediator. When you said that you 
would have God intercede with me, you thereby supposed me to be 
the real master : you made a great mistake.” The glory of God is 
very great. All the apostles and prophets, in comparison with Him, 
are less than the most worthless ato^. His 'arsh, or throne, surrounds 
the heavens, in the shape of a cupola; and yet, notwithstanding its 
greatfless, it is unable to sustain the weight of the greatness of the 
Almighty. Nay, it makes a noise under His greatness. No creature 
is able to give a description of His grandeur; nay, no one can even 
run his imagination over the field of God’s magnificence : much less 
can ho interfere in the aflairs of His kingdoms. Ho is the solo master 
of His kingdoms, and manages all His affairs, without the assistance 
of an army and courtiers. In a twinkling, he can despatch ofl* crores 
of actions. Who, then, can dare say that he is Mukhtiar, or master, 
besides Him, or that God docs intercede with him. Praised bo God, 
the best of all creatures is the Prophet. When in the court of God, 
such Is his own position, that merely by hearing the above words from 
an Araby he from fear became .senseless, and commenced to eulogize 
the exceeding greatness of God, with which the whole universe, from 
His throne to the earth, is filled ; who else, then, can advance a pre- 
tension to relationship, or even friendship, with the Supremo Huler of 
the universe ? People, however, are still very forward to put forth 
such pretences. One says, that he has purchased his Cherisher for a 
kauri, or shell ; another says, that he is two years older than he ; and 
a third boldly declares, that if God should appear before him in any 
other shape than that of his Pir, he would never see Him ! They 
have also composed poetry to a similar effect ; for instance, one distich 
is this: ‘‘ My heart having been affected with the love of Muhammad, 
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I tovQ iberebsf beoome the rival of God/’ Another luna thttei Be 
inaenrible of God^ but bo attentive to Muhammad/’ Others, again, in 
tiieir enthusiasm, go so far as to exalt Muhammad beyond tho tery 
Pivinitj. God save us from suoh things ! Verily, the following dish 
tieh is very praiseworthy i beg of God to direct me to respect 
Him alone, because a disrespectful is excluded from the favour of the 
Cherisher.” There is a well known khatam, or particular passage, 
recited to propitiate Slioikh Abd-ul>Kadir Jilani, a part of which 
reads thus: “0 Abd-ul-Kadir, grant us our desire, for God*s sake I” 
It ought not to be recited so ; but if, instead, it be said : 0 God, give 

us such and such a thing, for the sake of Ahd-ul-Kadir/’ it is admis- 
sible. In short, no such word from which the crime of Shirk, or 
disrespect to God, may ho comprehended, ought to be uttered. His 
glory is very great, and He is an emperor, who wants nothing. Ho 
can make one responsible for the slightest fault, and can pardon others 
for an equal good. It is also objectionable to speak a word, which 
may apparently convey a disrespectful meaning, and by which it may 
he said that the speaker meant quite a different thing. An enigma- 
tical or obscure stylo may he used in other places, hut theref*' is no 
need of it in the presence of His Majesty — God. No one makes a 
a joke of his king, nor speaks philosophically. Such liberty may be 
taken with friends, but not with a king, or father. 

Ibn Omar says, that ho heard from the Prophet : The best of 
all names, are Abd-ulhili and Abd-ur-rahman.”' They mean the 
servants of God; and liouce, Abd-ul-Kudus, Abd-ul-KhHik, Khuda 
Bakhsh, and AUahdiii, are also recommon dable. In short, all such 
names as hear reference to God, especially those in which the word 
grant, on His part alone, is understood, are legal. 

Sharaih said : “ My father came to the Prophet with his tribe, 
when he heard them calling ray father Abu-l-Hakam (the chief Arbi- 
trator); the Messenger of God told him, Verily, God alone is the 
real arbitrator of all matters, and He alone is tho Hakam ; why do 
they, then, call you Abu-l-Hakani1”^ To settle every point, or to 
decide every dispute, is in the power of God alone ; and this of His 
attributes shall be fully developed on tho day of the resurrection, 
when all matters, either religious or worldly, shall be decisively 
brought to an adjustment. None of His creatures, however, possess 
power to do so. It is to be concluded, that we ought not to use such 
words for others, as are peculiar to God alone; via., the ^^King of 
kings,” Master of the whole universe^” ^^the Lord and Dispenser of 
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every thing,” the Worshipped, Oraolous, and Free'from wants , m 
well as similar others. 

Hazifah says, that His Highness the Prophet said : ^ Do not utter 
together, that if God and Muhammad will; but say, alone, what God 
wills.” ^ In such matters, therefore, in which no creatures of God have 
any interference, we should not associate with Him the name of a 
creature, let him be ever so groat and near to God. As an instance, 

should not say, that what God and the Prophet like, will be done ; 
because every function of the world can be discharged by God alone, 
while nothing is in the will of the Prophet. Moreover, if any one 
should ask, what is in the mind of such person ? or when will the 
marriage of such a one take place? or how many leaves are there on 
such a tree ? or how many stars are there in the heavens ? in reply, 
it ought not to be said, that Go<l and the Prophet know ; because the 
secrets are known to God alone, while the Prophet is unaware of 
them. But in religious matters, if it bo said, that so-and-so is the 
order of God and the Prophet, there is no objection ; because all reli- 
gious affairs have been made known to His apostle, and Ho has ordered 
all His servants to obey him. 

Ibn Omar says, that ho heard .tlio Prophet observe : He who 
swears by others besides God, is guilty of polytheism and Abd-ur- 
rahiuan also says : Swear not by false deities, nor by your own fore- 
fathers, Ho who has need to take an oath, must swear by God, or 
maintain silence.” Aircl again, Abu-Huraira says ; lie who swears 
by L^t and Izza-, must repent, and say : ^ There is no god but God.* ” ' 
It is evident that the people, in the time of ignorance, were in the 
habit of swearing by others. They wore therefore cautioned, that if 
they^did so by mistake, they ought to rectify this error, by saying, 
‘^^Tkere is no god#but God.” Hence, to take an oath by others, has 
been forbidden. Should one come' out of a person s mouth unin- 
tentionally, lie must repent of it ; for by taking such oaths as are in 
vogue among the infidels, one abuses his faith. 

Sabit says, that, in the time of the Prophet, a man had made 
a vow to slay a camel at a place named Tua’na. He came to His 
Highness, and informed him thereof. The Prophet asked him : * Is 
there in that place any monumont of the time of ignorance, which 
may have been worshipped ?* Tho persons present said, ‘ No.^ Again, 
ho said, ‘ Is there any festival celebrated V They replied, ^ No.' Then 
the Prophet told the man to discharge his vow, because no vow was 
lawful the performance of which was to be attended with an offence 
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to God.” From this, it is inferred, that to make vows to others 
besides God, is sinful ; and such vows should not be performed. In 
the first place, no vow should be made to any one else besides God. 
In the second, if it has been made, it should not be performed; because 
its very discharge is sinful, and to persist in such a course is more so. 
It is also manifest, that in a place where people offer animals to others 
besides God, or where they assemble to perform some idolatrous act, 
or to worship some object, the performance of vows to God, even, in 
that place, is not lawful; nay, e\ren the mixing in such assembly, 
though with a good motive, is improper ; because to resemble them is 
of itself bad. 

*Aisha says : The Prophet was sitting together with muhajarin 
(emigrants) and the ansar (assistants), when a camel arrived and 
prostrated himself before His Highness. One of the companions then 
said: ^ 0 Prophet of God, since you are worshipped by the beasts and 
trees, it is necessary that we should do the same.* The Prophet said, 
'Worship your ' Cherisher’ alone, and honour your brother;’**^ that 
is, all mankind are brothers among themselves ; the one who is very 
pious, is like an elder brother, and he ought to be respected as such ; 
while the Lord of all is God. Ho alone, then, must be worshipped. 
All the apostles and pious men, the imams, pirs, and martyrs, as well 
as those human beings nearest to God, are His humble servants, and 
our brothers. The difference is, that they were made groat men by 
God, and we have been placed under their command, and are conse- 
quently of a lower grade. In point of respect, wo ought to honour 
the former as human beings, not as God. An inference is also to be 
drawn from the foregoing, that some saints are worshipped by the 
beasts, viz., certain tombs are visited by tigers, and others by elephants 
and wolves. But men, however, ought not to takp such incidents 
precedents for themselves ; nay, they must show only as much honour 
to others, as they have been directed to do by God, and by the 
Law. If a tiger remains at a tomb, night and day, a man ought not 
to follow his example. 

Kais-bin-Sad said : " I wont to a town named Herat, where I saw 
the people making prostration before the chief of the place. I then 
said to myself, ' Verily, the Prophet is worthy of being worshipped.’ 
Then I came to the Prophet, and told him that the people of Herat 
worship their chief, and you arc then most worthy of being worshipped. 
His Highness said to me, ' Will you prostrate at my grave, if you 
pass by it?* I said, 'No.* Then, he said, 'Do not worship me.'” 
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TbQ Prophet meant^ that one <iay he would die, aad return to the 
dust; and could not therefore be worthy of worehip, and that this 
honour was due only to the holy-natured Ood. From the foregoing 
tradition, the performance of prostration is lawful neither for the dead 
nor the living, for a grove nor a monument, because the man who is 
alive shall one day die, and the man now dead must have been once 
alive^ and liable to human frailties. Since his death, then, he cannot 
possibly have been deified, but may still be a servant of God» 

Abu Iluraira says, the Prophet has ordained : You must not say, 

‘ my servant* (banda), or ^ my female servant,’ because you all are the 
servants of God, and all your women His female servants. A slave, 
also, must not call his master ‘Malik* because God alone is Malik of* 
all/*' Hence, a master must not call his slave and slave-girl ^my 
banda, or bandi,* and a slave must not call his master ‘Malik;* 
because God is the chief master (Malik) of all who are His servants. 
Although one may be the slave of a person, yet they must not say 
among themselves, that such a one is the slave of so-and-so, his 
master. Such being the fact, why do thoy become false bandas, by 
adopting certain na^es; viz., Abd-un-Nabi (servant of the Apostlo), 
Banda Ali (servant of Ali), Banda Huzur (servant of Ilis Majesty), &o., 
as well as Paris tar-kh ass, or especial slave-girl, <fec. And they must 
also not say to any, ‘Khudawand,’ ‘Khudaigdn,’ ‘Lord of Lords,’ &c.; 
the use of such terms for others is highly improper, and very disre- 
spectful to God. It is likewise idolatrous, and a gross falsehood, to say 
to any of the creatures, “You are the master of my life and propeHy. 

I am entirely at your command. Bo with me whatever you may like.” 

Omar said, that he heard the Prophet say; “Bo not exalt mo 
beyond proper bounds, as the Christians do Jesus, the son of Mary. 

I am toerely one of the servants of God, Say, I am His servant, and 
Hfe* messenger;”' that is, only mention such excellencies and attri- 
butes as have been granted to me by God, which are involved in the 
word Rasul (messenger); because, for mankind, no dignity is higher 
than that of an apostle; and all the other grades are lower. But not- 
withstanding bis exaltation, he remains yet a human being, and con- 
siders it an honour to be reckoned among servants. Ho possesses none 
of the attributes of God, neither does he partake of His holy nature. 
Nay, such words ought not to be pronounced by a servant of God, 
because the Nasaras (Christians) proved themselves unbelievers and 
rebels, merely by giving suck honours in writings to Jesus Christ 
Hence, the Prophet has warned his followers : “ Bo not follow the 
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ymyn of th« Nasdria^ and do. not praise thy Prophet beyond limits, 
lest thou, like them, be reckoned among the rebels.’’ But^idas ! some 
of his unjust followers hare not obeyed his order; and hare adopted 
the same cour^ of praising as was followed by the Nasards; because, 
in respect of Jesus, the latter merely said, that God himself had 
appeared in his person, in disguise ; and that in one light He was a 
man, and in another, God. Similar praises have been also Composed 
in honour of the Prophet, by some of his folloivers. For instance, one 
poet says : “ In short, it was He who came down, and went back in 
every kiran,^ as you have seen, till at last he made his appearance 
in the shape of an Arab, and became the holder of the world.” 
Another says, thus : Fate has seated on one camel, two mahmils 
(litters bearing loads), the Salma of thy possibility (the Prophet) and 
the Laili* of eternity (God) : until thy possibility and necessitous being 
were not written down, the creation of the world was not determined 
upon for the whole universe.” 

Nay, some of the false impostors go so far as to say, that the 
Prophet himself has said, I am Ahmad without mim” (Ahad, or 
One). Hence, they have composed a long panegyric con taiiiingf many 
absurdities, entitled ^^Kliutba-ul-Iftikhar,” or Oration of Praise, and 
give out that ’All was the author of it; but, however, he is guiltless of 
such great accusation. May God blacken the faces of such gross 
liars ! 

The Nasaras say that all the adairs concerning both worlds are in 
the ‘power of Christ ; that one who follows and supplicates him, is 
exempted from all services to God : that he will receive no punishment 
for any sins : that he is beyond distinction of lawful and unlawful, and 
is actually called the “Sand”® of God; and though ho may do whatever 
be may like, he will be pardoned through the intercession of Jesus on 
the day of judgment. A similar belief is cherished by some of tlie 
ignorant Mussalmans towards his highness the Prophet, May God 
direct them to the right path ! 

Mutarriff-bin-Abd-ullah states, from his father : “I Went along 
with the ambassadors of Beni- Amir, to the messenger of God. We 
said you are our Sarddr (master), and ho said in reply ; ‘ God alone is 
the master.’ Again we said, ^ You are higher in dignity, iu excellence 
and generosity,’ His Highness said, ^ You have still said much; say 


^ A kir^n is an age from 10 to 80 years; and some say to 1^0 years. 

® The proper name of a woman. 

3 An animal set at liberty in accordance with a vow, when he receives a dispen- 
sation from all further labour. 
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ies8,«ot]iatyoumay^at benuuledisrec^ctfd bjSaian;’**' ihencilyiidl; 
is, that when you talk in praise of some pious maU) be cautious how 
you use your tongue, so that you praise him in the manner which is 
due to a man; nay, even in this, say less, that you may escape being 
guilty of error, and aToid raving like a horse, lest you happen to show 
disrespect to God. Now it ought to bo understood, that the title 
'^Sa^d^r’* has a double meaning : one is, that the bearer may be a sole 
mater, independent of all allegiance and having power to do what- 
ever he likes, as an independent emperor on the earth. This is the 
attribute of God alone, and no one besides him is a Sardiir. The 
other is, that he is a subject, but of a higher grade, and is the channel 
of communicating the orders of the true ruler to others, as a Chaudhari 
is in his tribe, or a Zaininddr in bis village. In accordance with tlie 
last construction, each prophet is the Sardar of his followers, as well as 
Imdm of the people of his time, a learned man of his dependents, and 
a Pir of his disciples, and a tutor of his pupils. These great men first 
strengthen themselves firmly iu the way of God, and afterwards direct 
others in the same road. On this basis our Prophet is the Sarddr of 
the whole world, because, near God, he is higher in dignity, and firmer 
in obeying His orders, than others ; and every ono is in need of his 
aid to know the way of God. Hence, if we call him the Sarddr of the 
whole world, it matters not : nay, it must so be believed. But with 
reference to the former construction, ho lias not the power to interfere, 
even with an ant, 

'Aisha said : “ I purchased a carpet which contained drawings : 
when the Prophet saw them from the door, he did not come in, and I 
observed displeasure perceptible on his countenance. I said: '0 
Prophet of God, I repent to God and his messenger : what fault have I 
committed that you avoid coming in?’ His Highness then asked, 

^ What is this carpet for V I said, ‘ I have bought it for you to sit 
and rest* upon.’ Then the Messenger of God remarked: ^Verily, the 
makers of pictures will be punished on the day of resurrection, when 
God will desire them to bring them to life.’ His Highness farther 
added that, ' Verily, a house which contains pictures, is not visited by 
the angels.* 

Pictures are generally worshipped by the idolaters, and are tbere^ 
fore detested by the angels, as well as despised by the Prophet; and 
the makers of them will be duly punished at the day of resurrection, 
because they are the cause of providing materials for idolatry. It is 
manifest that those ignorant people who keep the pictures of the 
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Prophet, imdms, saints and pirs, and pay them every respect and 
preserve them, from a belief of their auspioions inflaence, have gone 
much astray, and are deeply involved in the crime of Shirk. The 
Prophet and the angels are disgusted with them. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take the pictures out of good houses, as impure things, 
and then the Prophet will be pleased with you, and your honse will 
be entered by the angels j and thus there will be blessings all over it. 
Ibn-Abbds related that the Projjhet said : ‘^Surely that person shall be 
punished most severely, who has killed a prophet, or has been killed 
by a prophet, or has murdered his parents, or who has made a picture, 
or a learned man who has derived no profit by his knowledge/*' It 
will be seen in the foregoing, that a maker o-f pictures is also included 
among sinners guilty of capital crimes. Hence the crime of making 
pictures is very great, greater even than that of Yazid and Shamar, 
who were not the murderers of the Prophet, but are guilty of equal 
iniquity. Abu-Huraira says, hb heard the Prophet observe, that God 
said : Who is more disrespectful than the person who attempts to 
make likenesses to the things created by myself? Let him create an 
atom or a grain of barley.”' Verily, the maker of pictures actually 
pretends to the power of the deity. He is therefore highly dis- 
respectful, and his pretensions are wrong, because he has not the 
power of creating even a grain of corn. He is merely a copyist. 

Anas said that he heard the Prophet saying: Do not exceed, in 
praising me, the dignity which has been conferred on me by God. I 
am the same Muhammad the son of Abd-ullah, the servant of God and 
his messenger.”' The Prophet is not so indifierent about the welfare 
of his followers as are some earthly Sardars, who are praised beyond 
bounds, because the latter have no interest whether the creed of the 
eulogists is corrupted or not, but the case is quite different with the 
Prophet, who is the great and kind patron of his followers, "flis 
attention was directed night and day solely in correcting their religion, 
knowing that his followers had a great affection for him, and felt very 
grateful ; and it is customary when one praises a person, whom he 
loves, that, being anxious to please him, he generally exceeds the legal 
bounds, and hence does injustice to God, thereby annihilating his own 
creed, and becoming a bitter enemy of the Prophet himself. His 
Highness warned his followers not to praise him beyond proper limits, 
saying : “ My name is merely Muhammad, and not God, Creator, or 
Sustainer; and like other men I was born of my parents; and to be the 
servant of God is my chief pride, but I have some distinction from 
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other people, having a knowledge of the ordinances of God, while 
others are ignorant thereof. The latter ought, therefore, to learn 
from me the religion of God.” 0 God, convoy our blessings and 
thopsands of salutations to such a gracious and benevolent Prophet; 
and be pleased to appreciate duly, the boundless exertions which ho 
made to teach the true religion to such ignorant people as ourselves. 
We are merely thy humble and helpless servants. As Thou hast 
taught us from thy own bounty, the true meaning of the terms Shirk^^ 
and Taiibid, as well as the intention of the expression ** La-ildha 
illallah” (There is no God but God), and having delivered us from 
among the idolaters, hast made us pure Mussalnians ; in a similar way 
teach us by thine own grace, the meaning of the terms Bid’at or heresy, 
and Sunnat or the Law of the Prophet. Also explain to us fully the 
signifioation of the term, Muhamniad*ur-rasul-Allali (or Muhammad is 
the Messenger of God), and separating us from the irreligious heretics, 
make us pure Sunnis and strictly sfebmissive to the Sunnat or Law of 
the Prophet. 0 Lord of the worlds ; all praises are justly due to 
Thee ! 


NOTES. 

The “ Usui” or fundamental principles of the faith of the Shi’a sect 
are five : Firstly, to believe in the unity of God. without any associa- 
tion ; Secondly, to admit that He is just ; Thirdly, to believe in the 
divine mission of all the [irophets, and that Muhammad is their own 
prophet; Fourthly, to consider Ali the direct successor of Muham- 
mad in* the Khdlifat without intervention, and also to believe his 
descendants successively, from Hasan to Mahdi, the twelfth imam, to 
be his rightful successors; and to consider them in excellence, virtue, 
and distinction, beyond the reach of the followers of the Propliet. If 
any one is wanting in the five ‘‘fundamentals,” he cannot bo a true 
Shi’a. There is a saying of the Prophet, that there is no age without 
an imdm. Hence the belief of the Shi’as is, that the last im4m, Mahdi, 
ie bom and is alive, but hidden from sight. If any of that sect die 
without bolding the belief of the existence of the imiim he is con« 
sidered faithless. It is evident from this, that they have the same 
faith in the twelve imdms, as in the Prophet; because as a man, by 
not having faith in the Prophet, cannot be a true believer, in the same 
manner he cannot be a true Shi’a without having a faith in the im^ims, 
VOL. XIII. 2 B 
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It is essential that they should hare faith in the latter as well as in 
Muhammad. Imdm Ja’far was the eminent doctor of the Shi’a seet^ 
and they follow his law. The superior excellence and spiritual 
perfection of the im^ms bear, in the opinion of the Shi’as, an exact 
resemblance to the high attributes of the Prophet. Hence they are 
entitled Ma’sum or innocent imams. It is said, that each of them was 
free from all sins, great or small, and was born perfectly pure and 
circumcised ; and when in the state of being born, put the palm of his 
hand first on the earth. His mind was never asleep, and he could see 
behind, as well as in front. His body was odorous, and so was his 
excrement. No one had ever seen his urine or excrement. He used 
to discourse with the angels. Before an imiim was born the advent of 
bis birth was foretold by his father, who also pronounced that he was 
to bo the future imam. One of the qualifications of an imam was, 
never to be wanting in giving a ready answer to a question : — nay, to 
know the nature of the query be*foro it was asked. He was superior 
in virtues and good habits to all the rest of the people of his time, and 
was also exceedingly polite and humble in his manners. Whatever 
orders were issued by him for the guidance of his followei^, he 
followed them himself most rigidly. Ho had been taught learning 
by no one, and his prayers were always acceptable to God. The 
Shi’as, the followers of the imams, allege that Imam Mahdi was born 
in the Hijra era 255, and disappeared in Samra in 265, t.c., when he 
was hardly ten years old. He will make his reappearance in the 
reign of a Khalif, named Mu’atamid, when heresy and infidelity will 
be at their height. 

The basis of the faith of the Sunnis is, to know God truly, to 
believe the books revealed by him, to trust in his messengers, and to 
expect the day of resurrection. 

According to their belief, the four Khalifs are next in point of 
pre-eminence to the Prophet: viz., Ab(i-bakr, Omar, OsmAn, and Ali, as 
well as the rest of the Ashara Mubashshira. These were ten of his 
most distinguished followers, including the Khalifs, to whom Muham- 
mad announced their certain entrance into paradise :-»these were, 
besides the Khalifs, Jalla, Zobair, Said-bin-Ali Wakas, Abd-ur-rah- 
man-bin-Awf, Abu-Abridat-bin-Jarrah, and Said-bin-Zaid. Next are 
the people of the house of the Prophet. Before his demise he said : 

** Verily, 1 am about leaving two things with you, which if you 
ardently seize you will never stray after my death : one of them is 
greater than the other ; one the book of God, which is like a long rope 
let down from the heavens to the earth ; the other, the people of my 
house And the book of God and the people of my house will never 
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be separate from mo, till they shall come to me at the ford of leather. 
Then look to how you conduct yourself towards them after me.”* 

The twelve imams are considered by the Sunnis among the people 
of the house, and are esteemed and respected accordingly, but they do 
not give them preference to the khalifs as the Shi’as do. They also 
believe in the coming into the world of the twelfth imam, Mahdi, but 
have no belief as to his being still in existence. They say he will 
be born and be descended from Fatima, the favourite daughter of the 
Prophet. 

There is another sect among the Muhammadans called Ishma’ilia. 
They believe in the imams down to Ja’far, and after him consider 
Isma’il (the founder of the sect) and his descendants who flourished 
towards Egypt, as imams. They confound the Mahdi, the sou of 
Isma’il, the son of Ja’far, who made his appearance in the west, with 
the Mahdi, the imam who is to come. 

The Sunnis, or traditionists, are divided into four orthodox sects, 
viz., the Hanifitos, the Malakites, the Shjifeites, an*d the Hanbalitcs, 
who^are all Sunnis. The founders of the law arc held in great 
veneration and respect by them as imams and lawgivers. In Hindus- 
tan, the Muhammadans are of the s'cet of Hanifi. 

The Chiefs of Lucknow and Moor.sheftihad, are of the Shi’a sect, 
while those of Hyderabad, the Carnatic, Bhopal, Tonk, Delhi, and 
Bhawalpore, are of the Sunni persuasion. The majority of the 
Muhammadans in India, are of the latter sect. I’lie Isma'ilias pre- 
dominate towards Bombay and Surat. The Bhuras arc all of this sect. 
The commonalty of tlje IVI ussalmans, and especially the women, have 
more regard for the memory of Hasan and Husain, than for that of 
Muhammad and his klialifs. The heresy of making Ta'ziyas, on the 
ajimversary of the two latter imams, is most common throughout 
India 4 so much so, that opposition to it is ascribed by the ignorant 
Mussalmans to blasphemy. Their example is followed by many of 
the Hindus, especially the Malirattas. The Muharrani is celebrated, 
throughout the Dckhan and Malwa, with greater enthusiasm than in 
other parts of India. Grand preparations are made in every town, on 
the occasion, as if for a festival of rejoicing rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The observance of this custom 
has so strong a hold on the mind of the commonalty of the Mussal- 
mans, that they believe Muhammadanism to depend merely in keeping 
the memory of the imams m the above manner. The preaching of 
Manlavi Isma’il has recovered many a Mussalman from this heresy. 
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Nawdb Vazir-ud-iliiula, the chief of Tonk, and one of the most rigid 
proselytes of the Saiyad, has prohibited the making of Ta’ziyas 
throughout his territory. Many of his subjects, however, are yet so 
much addicted to the old custom, that on the commencement of^the 
Muharrani, they undertake a journey to Bhopal in order to celebrate 
the anniversary of their favourite imams. Many other prejudices and 
superstitions also prevail among the common people, as is, perhaps, 
the case, more or less everywhere, and in every nation : several of 
them they have borrowed from their neighbours the Hindus, and some 
they have created out of their own ignorance. The majority of the 
Musealmans in the Dekhan are yet only half-converts to Islam. They 
yet have the Hindu idols in their houses, and Worship them as other 
idolaters do. There are many other sects in India, such as the 
Chishtias, Kudinas, Madarias, Kalandars, NakshabanJias, Zaidias and 
eight others, altogether fourteen in number, named after their respec- 
tive founders. They have numerous peculiar dastans and innovations, 
differing from the Shar’a or Law, to detail which would require volumes. 
Suffice it to say, that, comparatively, there are very few Muham- 
madans in this country who can be called true believers, conscien- 
tiously following the law delivered by the Prophet Muhammad.' 

# 

^ Experience teaches that the want of true observance of this law is generally 
prevalent everywhere, in Egypt, Turkey, Persia, &c. 


[The ’Amw’l-fil, or *‘Year of the Elephant,” referred to in the 
following statement, dates from the year 571 a.d. The incident which 
gave rise to it, was an attack made upon Mecca by Abiaha-Ibn'-al- 
SalnUi, an Ethiopian Christian, then viceroy or governor of Yemen. 
This chief, riding on an elephant, led his army against the sacred city, 
which was saved by a miraculous interposition of Providence, as cele- 
brated in the 105th Surali of the Koran, entitled A1 fil. — Ed.] 
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j Number^of Children. 

Daughters 

4 
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7 
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'Amina, daughter 
of W&hab 

Umm-ul-Khair, 
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bint Amir. 
Hautra^, daughter 
of H4siiim, son 
of Mufair4, son of 
*Abd-ullah. 
Arwai, daughter 
of Koraiz, son of 
Rabid, son of 
Habib, son of 
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Hashim, son of 
Mandf. 
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of the Prophet 
Fdtima 
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63 
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63 
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28 

47 
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ArI. XV . — Notes Introductory to Sassanian Mint Monograms 
and Gems, With a Supplementary Notice on the Arahico-' 
• Pehlvi Series of Persian Coins, By Edward Thomas, 
Esq.^ Bengal Civil Service. 


In June, 1839* I submitted to our Society a brief paper on the subject 
of the Pehlvi Legends occurring on the medals of the early Mobam> 
inedan conquerors of Persia. As the memoir in question was avow- 
edly left incomplete, consequent upon my return to my duties in 
India, I have since uniformly cherished the hope of being able, at 
some future period, to remedy the defects and supply the delioieucies 
of my first essay. In this view, on my arrival in this country a few 
months since, I commenced collecting new materials, and rigidly 
examining my previous inferences and conclusions, trusting that I 
mighf eventually succeed in compiling a treatise more worthy of the 
pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, than that which 
our Council had already complimented me by printing. 

I, however, again find myself necessitated to bring my studies to 
a hasty conclusion, and for a similar reason, an event which I did not 
contemplate when I entered upon the present scheme of revision. 
Up to this moment I may say that I have done little or nothing 
towards advancing the inquiry, beyond accumulating fresh examples 
of the monograms representing tho different mint cities of the Sassa- 
nian empire, and acquiring some few further illustrative speciipens of 
the jbeal currency of the Arabs in Persia prior to a.h. 76. 

‘In pursuing the general palseographic question, I have latterly 
entered more fully upon the subordinate branch, embracing the con- 
temporaneous system of writing in use on gems, seals, &c. Of these 
relics I have met with a considerable number of specimens, some of 
which contribute so much of novelty and variety in their leading 
devices and associate legends, that I have thought it advisable to 
append to the numismatic details which form tho more prominent 
object of this note, a concise letterpress description of tho former — 
aided by engravings of the more remarkable designs — together with 
written facsimiles of the latter, transferred by the anastatic process to 
the zinc plate, reproduced as pi. II. 

1 bad originally some hesitation in coming before the public with 
the half-developed results of an intricate inquiry. I have now no 
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apology to offer ; for I profess only to place before those who would 
interest themselves in the pursuit, a certain amount of unpublished 
materials I had collected for my own use, but which circumstances 
make it impossible for mo to take immediate advantage of. At «the 
same time I feel that the juncture is peculiarly auspicious for the 
contribution of any data that will aid in the elucidation of the 
capital question of the ancient philology of Central Asia, which is 
now attracting such deep attention in the learned world. And espe- 
cially with reference to the doubts which are being raised as to the 
authenticity of the Zoroastriari languages, I would point to the signi- 
ficant fact implied in tho extensively prevailing use of the Pehlvi 
character, as primd facie cvideuce of the existence and currency of 
the language itself, or of its mere dialectic modifications. 

I would cite the universality of its influence throughout nearly the 
entire Persian empire ; its employment as the vehicle of expression 
for the monumental records of tho kings; its uniform oificial cur- 
rency in the numerous mints of the Sassaniau empire, and the 
geographical definition of its boundaries from the Tigris and the 
Persian Gulf on tlie S.W., to Merv and Zabulistan on the N.ff, as 
manifested by the legends on the Arab coins issued within or near 
those limits. 

But beyond this I would now exhibit its acceptance in tho affairs 
of private life, as exemplified by tho prevalence of its literal forms on 
the signets and seals of every-day use. And I would claim this much 
of deduction from the facts available, that whatever other forms of 
speech may have existed in the land, whatever of more perfect 
systems of writing may have been known or employed, it is clear that 
tho seventeen letters of tho Pehlvi alphabet sufficed to express all that 
either official routine or ordinary business transactions required. 

From our inscriptions ami coins wo can fix with precision thp da‘tc 
of the currency of this style of writing, and unhesitatingly claim its 
dominance in Persia from a.p. 223 to A.il. 76. Our new authorities, 
the gems, do not of themselves similarly define their own epoch ; but 
we may hope, by testing the forms of the alphabet, and observing 
closely other significant indications, to fix approximately their place 
in history. 

However, beyond their Palseographic value, those incidental 
records of past civilization possess a merit peculiarly their own, as the 
unprepared contributions of scattered individuals, which were neither 
designed by their original owners to meet the eye of the general 
public of contemporaneous existence, nor tho inquisition of inquiring 
posterity, — standing in this respect in strong contrast to the more 
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public memorials exhibited by the current money, or the imperial 
self-laudation of the inscriptions, —here, each specimen represents the 
offerinsj of a separate unit of the national family, his favourite emblem 
typified in his chosen device, his name, title, hope, or creed, exem- 
plified in the legend which encircles his adopted symbol. As the 
signet of the king in its degree, these seals were equally of import in 
the estimation of those subordinate members of the Eastern race, in 
whose social code their stamp implied so much. Our collection, then, 
under one view of the seals an<l signets of men separated possibly by 
distance of time and place — united for us simply by one bond — the 
use of the same language — cannot fail to present us with ample matter 
for reflection. 

I forbear to enlarge upon the subject in its present crude state, 
and in conclusion of these few introductory words, I would repeat, 
once for all, that in the present paper I put forth no matured solu- * 
tions. I pretend to no enunciation of theories, though I oftcr problems 
without number to those who would seek to exercise their ingenuity 
ill this department of Oriental archmology. But if perchance I write 
an intToduction approaching to anything like a demonstration, it is 
upon the necessity of the case, that I would in all honesty communi- 
cate all 1 have learnt to those who may use it better. 


ALPHABETS. 

1 have but few remarks to add to my former observations regard- 
ing the Pelilvi Alphabets, except, indeed, to admit the probability of 
the letter ft* being, what Mr. Norris from the first asserted it to be, 
a long*^. My former objections to accepting this identification 
were chiefly founded on the fact that among the three vowels, which 
were all that the ancient Pchlvi could boast of, that alphabet already 
possessed a clearly-defined <5 [O] ; and that in the manifest paucity 
of vowel-signs, so imperfect a literal series would be unlikely to 
elaborate the nice distinction implied in the use of a second or long 
vowel (S, The Persian Cuneiform possessed but one alphabetical I; 
and the orthographical systems of the neighbouring Semitic languages 
were alike deficient in any distinguishing power whereby to express in 
writing the modified sounds of this vowel. I, however, observe that 
when the Parsi dialect came to be embodied in tlie more copious 
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Zend alphabet, full use was made of the two vowels J = i, and 
^ = T; besides the irregular emplo 3 niient g = ^ = e, and 

= e.‘ Moreover, singular to say, the long I, as fashioned ir>* the 
Zend type cut in Germany, exactly realizes the original outline of our 
debateable lapidary character. 

Accepting, then, this letter as an (^) I long^ let us for a moment 
examine how it will read in the well-defined words of the Sassanian- 
Pehlvi Inscriptions we are able to select for trial. De Sacy’s much- 
discussed word which he interpreted as Boman, will, under 

these terms, express in modern Persian the combination . This 
rendering is so far fully borne out by the corresponding word in the 
collateral Tablet of the Chaldmo-Pehlvi, which proves to be literally 
identical, or ^^2) of (121 Ohald. filius). 

The letter in question is of pretty frequent occurrence in the 
Bilingual Haji-dbdd Inscription; but in the Trilingual Records at 
Naksh-i-Rustam, Naksh-i-Rajab, and in the Sassanian tablets at 
Tak-i-Bost4n, it appears but rarely; generally only in the above- 
quoted word, and as the third letter of the word 
in the opening passage in each legend.^ 

The character is not found on Sassanian medals, but it is em- 
ployed, singularly enough, on the coins of the sub-Kings of Persia of 
the Arsacidan period, and is associated in the same term with 
its fellow Sassanian form of the letter B, in the presence of« the 


* The being represented and the 

being expressed hy ^ . See Spiegel’s Grammatik der Pdrsisprachc. Leipzig, 
1851. 

* The majority of these Inscriptions commence thus— 

which is translated in the Greek TO riPOSQIION TOTTO ; or, in other cases, 
TOYTO TO nPOSOnON.— See De Sacy’s Mem. sur div. Ant. de la Perse; 
Ker Porter; Rich’s Babylon, &c. I may add, that the third letter in the 
Hdjf-db£d plaster cast is decidedly a 

M. Louis Dubeux reads this ^^3/lD*~See Journal Asiatiquo, 1841, 
p. 650. 
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undoubted Cfaaldaeo-Peblvi characters which compose the remaiudet 
of the Goin-legeud ; so that the word would seem to have been bor- 
rowed in all its integrity of literal outline^ and incorporated with 
the fojreign letters of the inscription in the sister alphabet. The 
figure ^ is to be seen at times on the Sassanian gems, though it 
occurs as an exceptional case rather than as a letter of frequent 
requirement. 

Another palaeographic difiiculty that is still incompletely explained 
is the origin and progress of the several interchanges of the associate 
letters R and L. The two extremities of the chain of evidence which 
extends over the 409 years of the Sassanian domination in Persia, 
present us with a combination of contrasts. In the one case of the 
Numismatic Alpliabetical signs, the joint symbol, which, in the com- 
mencement, served to express both 11 and L, is, in process of time, 
entirely got rid of, and a totally different character is assigned to this 
double duty. In the second case of the contemporaneous Lapidary 
Alphabet, wo start in the possession of two independent letters, repre- 
senting the different phonetic powers of R and L. After the lapse of 
a little ftiore thaji a century and a half, the evidence of inscriptions 
fails us ; but, singular to say, a lapidary character is adopted into the 
numismatic literal series, and becomes in time the sole repository of 
the two sounds, one only of which it was originally competent to 
emblemize. 

1 am not prepared to theorise upon tho causes of these changes; but 
as the early Sassanian coins, which I have lately examined in detail 
for other objects, contribute several now items illustrative of the 
gradual transfers, I propose to sum up in one brief view all tho data 
that bear upon the question. 

N 0 . ’ t. — Naksh-i-Rustam. 

2 = *1 Chald.j in AHahshat^’, Arian, Minuchat/’i, Ban, &c. 

1 = *? Chald,, in Ma?ka. 

No. 2. — Naksh-i-Rajab. 

2 = 1 Chald.y and P Greeks in Shabpfihan, Artahshatr, Arian; 

and Chald, only^ in Ba7’i, Miniichatn. 

1 ChaULy in MaZka. 

No. 3. — Haji-dbdd. 

2 = 11 

_ \^)Ohald.y as in No. 2. 
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No. 4. — Kirixidnshah. 

2 = R in ShahpLihur, Narsebi, Auhamazdi, 

^ = L in Ma^a. 
i = R(1) in Airan, Minucbatri.^ 

Next in order, let us tnice the use of these letters on the Imperial 
Sassaiiian coins. 

At the (ibminoncenient of the series a character shaped like the 
lapidary 2 duty for both R and L.^ The first clearly-defined 
that we meet with, occurs on the reverse of a coin of Varahran 
II. (277, 294 A.D.),* but the obverse legend uses the 2 throughout, in 
accordance with previous custom ; and the money of succeeding 
iiionarchs equally adheres to the standard numismatic form of this 
symbol of many sounds. 

The next appearance of the i is on a most interesting medal of 
Hormuzdas II.® (303 — 310 a.d.), lately brought to this country by 


* De Sacy, Mem. sur div. Ant. ; Kcr Porter, Travels ; Malcolm's Persia ; 
Bord, Jour. Asiat. XI. ; Dubeux, ditto, 1843; Rich's Babylon, &c. 

^ And also for ^ , Ac. ; but I keep these out of sight to simpliiy the main 
argument. 

* Having given introductory facsimiles, I shall now use the type Pehlvi 2i 
for L, and 2 for R. 

* See note to mmt No. 24. 


* For facility of reference, I aimex a list of the Sassauian mouarchs — 


1. 

Ardeshfr Bdbig^n 

A.D. 

226 

17. 

Fi'rdz 


458 

2. 

Shapur I 

240 

18. Vologeses 


484 

3. 

Hormuzdas I 

273 

19. 

Kob^d 


488 

4. 

Varahrdn I 

274 

20. 

Jamasp 


498 

5. 

„ n 

277 

— 

Kobdd (again) 


502 

6. 

„ III. {SegdnShdh)... 

294 

21. 

Khusrd I. {Noshirwdn) 


531 

7. 

Narses 

294 

22. 

Hormuzdas IV 


579 

8. 

Hormuzdas II 

303 

23. 

Varahran VI 


590 

9. 

Shapur II. (ZuHaktaf) 

310 

24. 

Khusrd II. {Parvim) . . 


591 

10. 

Ardeshir 

381 

25. 

S.roes 


628 

11. Shapur 111 

385 

26. 

Ardeshfr 



12. 

Varahrdn IV. {Kermdn Shdh) 

390 

27. 

Pur^n-dokht 



13. 

Yezdegird I 

404 

29. 

Azermi-dokht 



14. 

Varahran V. {Oour) 

420 

30. 

Kesra 



15. 

Yezdegird II 

448 

31. 

Ferokhzad 



16. 

Hormuzdas 111 

458 

32. 

Yezdegird III. ... killed 

in 

651 


Smith's Dictionary » 
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Colonel Rawlinson, and now in the British Museum.* Here we see 
the 2 = R in Aiiliannazdi, iu company with the 1 = L in Maflca, and 
the article L in Za Bdkiishan, while on other typos of coins bearing 
nearly similar legends wo may remark the 2 in fbe king’s name 
exchanged for a dearly-defined % . 

*We have nothing very decisive to note between this epoch and 
the reign of Varahran IV. (390 — 404 a d.), when the ^ has 
obviously become both II and L, as is proved by its indiscriminate use 
in Va^-ahran, JMaZka, Ker[man]. 

Under Firoz its value as R is amply manifested in the name of 
Firoz «'^nd the date Arba; and its double value is again displayed in 

tlie Aramaic iiumemls on Khnsrii I.’s coins in tnn, and 

to/ta, and the Persian — ; so also as R in 

As?%a, and Auhannazi, on the coins of the king, 

fourth of that name. And, to conclude the joint history, under the 
Arabs the two consonants possess but the one modified alphabetical 
sign 3 j which may be sai<l to have come <lown to us in its almost 
integrity of outline. 

1 am desirous of noticing briefiy a modification the letter ^ ^ 

undergoes in becoming final. 1 nee<l scarcely trace the process 

upwards through the «? Persian, > final of modern Poblvi, the 

isolated > of the Arab coins (Nos. I., 11., III., and IV., PI. I.), all 


Gold. Weight, gr. 

• Ouv. King’s bust, facing to the right; the head is covered with a skin 

• of a lion, after the manner of Alexander the Great’s coin por- 

• * traits ; and the whole is surmounted by what may possibly be 

intended for flames of fire, below wliich again, appear the 
Sassanian fillets. 

Legend. 

jo‘?o wii/osa*? ntonnw on pntD 

Rev. Fire-altar, with ministering Mobeds. 

Legend. 

Above the flame of the altar. 
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of which are distinguished from the initial or medial form of the letter 
in their respective series. 

The contrast is not so uniformly marked in the ancient Pehlvi, 
but we have ample evidence to show that the system was fully recog- 
nised, and extensively taken advantage of ; indeed, it may be said 
that one of the great imperfections of the early Semitic schemes of 
writing, in which the Pehlvi participates, was the inability to mark 
the division of words, the necessity of which is shown by the methods 
subsequently adopted to attain this end, by means of discriminating 
forms of the same character. The Pehlvi itself seems indirectly to 
have effected this object, but to a limited extent, by supplementing 
one of its own letters; which, however satisfactory to the practised 
eyes of those who familiarly employed the language, offers a very 
serious obstruction to the progress of modern students. 

The indication of the final 3 , as I have observed it, consists 
merely in what might be called a forward movement in writing over 
the fixed line of characters; whereas, the ^ initial and medial was 
formed by a semicircular stroke downwards in the ordinary run of 
the onward course of the other letters. This is unquestionably the 
case in the most reliable monument we have to quote from - the 
plaster cast of the Haji-abad Sassaiiian Pehlvi, for which we are 
indebted to Sir E. Stannus, wherein the words are intentionally 
separated, ‘ so that the final declares itself in each instance without 
reference to any modern reading or interpretation. On the gems a 
similar system is adhered to, though not in such obvious uniformity ; 
but I may quote a seemingly striking example in the opening word 
of No. 19. 

Tn the Coin Alphabets, again, we are altogether thrown out of 
consecutive reasoning by the discrepancy of tho early numismatic 
writing; but in the very commencement, strange to say, some of the 
final ^ 8 partake of tho outline of modem days*; while others 
exemplify the over-hand style we are now remarking upon.* Again, 
when lapidary letters begin to appear on the coinage of the country, 
wo once more recognise the influence of the system, which continues 
with more or less absolutism, and always liable to provincial variations, 
until after tho reign of Firdz, subsequent to which we merge easily 
into the modern practice. 

I As examples, I cite the finals in Shahpuhur^, Bagt, Pdpekt ; the initials 
and medials in Mazdfsn, /ran, &c. 

* Coins of Ardeshir. Longp^rier, I. X Rev. in • 

^ Ibid. I. 2. 
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As the comparative alphabet of this Pehlvi fount bos been inserted in a different 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society to that in which the present 
paper is about to appear, I reprint the entire list of characters, for facility of 
reference; taking the opportunity of amending any errors or omissions discovered 
since fhc first impression. 

Moderm Peri.vi. 


1 



1 

A 



12 

1 

J) 

K 

2 

J 


B 



13 


u/ 

G 

3 




T 



If 

y 

J 

L 

4 




J 


i 

15 

•f 

f 

M 

5 


or 

e: 

Kll 



IG 

) 

a) 

N 

h 


A 

j 

1) 



17 

\ 


W 

7 


) 

j 

R 



18 

JU 

ib 

11 



s 

j 

Z 



111 

5 


Y 

\) 

A) 

or 


s 



20 

GU 

(T' 

ClI 

H) 



1 lP 

SFl 



21 

a 


P 

11 


1. 

. & 

GII 



22 

Mi 


Al 




COMMVT' 

kULE 

Ho 

rM)S 

IN MonKRN Persian. 


1 

' JU 

1 

^ c t e 

jA, H, 

11. 

Ah; ' 

1 

!) 



K 

2 

J 



B 


i 

1 

10 


f 

M 

3 



v:^ d 

T, T 

il. 

55 1 

1 

ll 

1 u 

or * 

N or W 


•J 



R or 


1 






• 





i 


‘ wlu'l 

1 ) pointed, answers to 

h 

5* 


J 

Z 


{ 

i 

12 

1 



(i 

7 

ji ■ 

-0 

u- 

if 

s 

SH 


i 

13 


ClI, convertible ns g ’ 

, and fja 

8 

1- 

e 

Gli 


i 

ll 

0 V ' 

[)r o , 

P or F 







Com PC 

»0NPS. 




1 

•HX 

I 

.*) 




0 

i 


cJJ 

2 

if 

and 

v CV 

G 


Y> 

o' 

I 10 

{ 

RX 

vlil 

3 

d 



7 


V 


> 11 

(O 

Cu 

i 



f' 

8 




i ,2 

t«^ 
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NUMERALS. 


The table of numbers, given at p. 276, (vol. XIL) of my previous 
paper, has been tested and verified as far as the means within my 
reach have admitted. The readings of the Aramaic unit numbers 
are fully confirmed, as are those of the ^various Persian numbers 
alreatly quoted. I have, however, some variants to notice. 

The unit prefixes to the tens, twenties, &c., are pretty constant 
in the following: — 


= Jl j 1 

a-p = = 2 





8 


But these are all liable to abbreviation, by the rejection of one 
or more of their concluding letters, in their conjunction with the 
decimal term. So that we have 


73 


VVc havo also an Eastern provinn.il variant in the form of 




== 63 



= 64 



= 45 



= 17 




=- 18 
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The number iiocUen I find expressed by as 

well as by ^ s^jLi . This so far differs from the 

Sassaniau 

== - 26 

= 36 

and the uniform prefix, under Arab treatment. 

The unit nine, in combination, presents itself under many forms, 
varying from =jy, ^\ = Ju , H = y. •"» = «>» 

to the of the later Arab governors. 

I have alrca<ly remarked that it was the occasional practice to 
to introduce a \ ^ to connect the unit and the decimal, as 

- 14. 

The abbreviation of the entire date is again often effected by the 
omission of the commencement of the word expressing the decimal 
number. This should not, under ordinary circumstances, create much 
difficulty ; but the combinations at times arc sufficiently perplexing, 
when the introductory unit happens to be imperfectly defined. 


; SASSANIAN MINTS. 

• • 

In introducing the following list of theSassanian mint-monograms, 
which in effect amounts to little more than a bare alphabetical enume- 
ration of th^ir component letters, I have a few remarks to offer in 
further explanation of the limited results I have confined myself to. 

I have elsewhere stated some of the obstacles attending any 
endeavour satisfactorily to appropriate these mint-marks, and effec- 
tively *to solve the enigma presented in the abbreviation of the full 
name into the syllable which formed its commencement ; but it would 
seem as if the deeper we advanced in the study, the less assured we 
felt of our most elaborate demonstrations. 

We have in effect to combat step by step the difficultly inherent 
in an unascertained nomenclature; an indeterminate and often Inter- 
VOL. XIII. 2 C 
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changeable orthography; tlio imperfection of the alphabet employed; 
and, lastly, the abbreviation, which adds so materially to the existing 
incertitude in leaving the given letters applicable to many different 
places whoso names had an initial sound in common. 

I am aware that I might have suggested many identifications that 
might have borne the light, and stood the test of present criticism, 
merely because there was nothing to be said against them; but I 
should myself be but little satisfied with this mere conjectural apprcH 
priation ; and therefore prefer putting forth my materials almost 
un<!ommented upon, rather than waste time— where I had nothing 
more to show — in the mere mechanical process of assigning to each 
monogram parallel initial letters from the geographical lists of Oriental 
authors. 

An examination of the series of the coins of the Sassanian dynasty, 
shows us that the kings of that race did not commence to distinguish 
their local coinages by the inscription of the names of the different 
mints, until the reign of Hormuzdas II. (303-310 a.d.) 

At this time, the practice seems to have been but partially fol- * 
lowed; and it is only with Varahran IV. (390-404 a.d.) tKat the 
custom became general, and, with his successor Yezdegird L, fell into 
the routine, subsequently followed throughout in the kingdom up to 
the date of the Arab supercession of the fire-worship coinage, in 
A.ii. 76 . 

With the last-named monarch only, did tljese records settle them- 
selves into the particular position on the coin, to the right of the 
device, which subsequently became their recognised receptacle. For 
some time after the establishment of this modification, the corres- 
ponding space to the extreme left of the field continued to be appro- 
priated generally to the repetition of the name of the king; and it is 
only with Fir6z that a new improvement is introduced by. assigning 
this corner to the exhibition of the <late of the year of issue. As these 
dates, however, have reference merely to the year of the reign of the 
monarch on whose money they are impressed, they but little advan- 
tage tlie historian, though they offer us certain minor points of 
Interpst, which I need not here enlarge up^ln. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES.— PEHL VI MINTS. 

No. 1. Unique . — This mint-mark' occnrs on 

a siifgle coin, similar to that figured as No. 4, PI. IX. in M. de 
Longperier’s "Essai sur les Medailles des Rois Pcrscs.”’ 

> In order to avoid repetition in fntare references, I cite in full in this place 
the editions of the various ^eo^raphioal works I am likely to quote in the course 
of my examination of the Sassanian mints. 

1. ‘ Liber Climatuin, auctore Scheicho Abu-Ishako el-Faresi, vulgo El- 
Tssthachri. Fttesimile Arabic tert. .T. H. Moeller, (xothfe, 1839. 

2. Geographie d'Edrisi, par P. Ainddde Jaubert. Paris, 1838. 

3. Yakuti’s Lexicon Geoj^raphicum, cut titulus est « 

e duobus Codieibus MSS. Arabice editum. Kd. T. G. .T. .Tuynboll, Lugduni 
Batavorum. 1862. (In course of publication). 

4. EL-CAZWiNrs i AjS- Ferdinand 

WUsteiifeld. Gottingen, 1847-9. 

6. Gdograpbie d'Aboulfdda. Textc Arabe. Par MM. Reinaud et Do Slane. 
Paris, 1^40. 

2 I am not disposed to concur in M. de L.’s assignment of this medal to 
Feroz. I dissent both on simple numismatic typical grounds, and on the still 
more decisive argument of interpretation of legends. The former question need 
not detain us here; but ns regards the latter, I may observe that the supposed 
name on the reverse is not susceptible, even from the specimen described, of 

transcription as Feroz : it might possibly be made into or 

these would be scarcely satisfactory readings. 

We have four specie ions of this type of coin in the British Museum: the 
obverse triliteral legend is seemingly uniform in all, and may be represented In 
modern ebaracter by The Reverses are as follows — 

rV 2 . I ? 


B 

The two latter examples probably give the correct orthography of the Paris 
medal, though the outline given in the Plate might answer for . I myself 
should be disposed to render the doubtful word as 

for ^ 10; 

but that I am aware I have no justification for taking any such liberty with my 
materials, as in this case the French engraving, and what remains o? the penul- 
timate letter on the third specimen now quoted, equally confirm the value of that 

character as ^ 
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No. 2. possibly |jd = Common. 

No. 3. — ^ 3.^1 5 &c. — I bavo met with only two 

examples of this monogram : one is to be found on a coin of ^Hor- 
muzdas TV., in the possession of N. Bland, Esq.; the other on a 
Khusru II., dated An 4, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris." See 
Arab Mints p, q, n inM. 

No. i, ffy =1 or — I distinguish this monogram 

from the of No. 27, in virtue of the two very clear 

examples I have transcribed in the plate. They occur, the one on a 
coin of Firoz, in Mr. Bland’s cabinet ; the other on a coin of Kobad, 
iu the same collection ; and they offer the sole instances I am able to 
quote of these letters being found inscribed in the space on the reverse, 
at this period uniformly assigned to mint records. The combined 
letters appear constantly on the earlier coins of Varahran IV. and 

Yezdegird I., as abbreviation of the word which 

€» 

itself, as well as its triliteral representative Ifty and still more 
curtailed form ffj , frequently occupies a place to the left of the 
area, subsequently formally appropriated to the reception of the 
name of the mint city. 

There are, however, decided objections to admitting that the 
word itself was used on these occasions to indicate any site 

of coinage, as it takes the place held by the word 
[Ar. Per. on the earliest fire-worship coinp, and 

replaces the word same position, above 

the altar, on that type of Varahrdn IVth coins which revert to the 
original reverse design of ArdesMr Babek’s medals,^ where the fire- 
altar stands alone, unsupported by the usual ministering Mobeds. 
Add to this, on the common coins of Yezdegird II. Aturi is 
inscribed on the extreme left of the reverse, behind the figure of the 

Pirc. 

J 

Perhang-i-Jehangiri, 

” Mordtmann wishes to read this word as 1 ** i sIjLajjj (p* 88.) 

♦ Longp^rier, Plates I. and II. Mordtmann, loco «/. p. 88. 
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Mobed, in the space hitherto invariably devoted to the exhibition of 
the name of the king; hero again it alternates with the term 
.>^1' (0«), and the proper name 

while the peculiar mint space in the two former instances encloses 
the letters or the mint-mark numbered 8 in the Plate. And, 
lastly, on the ordinary coins of Varabran IV., where the abbre- 
viations jjy or are placed to the right of tlio altar and of the 
supporting figure; or as the legends read in the last line, on the 
reverse, wo find tlie mint monograms jdJU No. 5,* and No. d2, 
inserted in other parts of the field. 

No. 5. . 

No. 6*. ~ ^|. — This monogram is unique on a coin of 

Horuiuzdas IV., dated Ann. 12. If the single spocimen has given us 
the correct form of the concluding character, wo have hero the 
solitary instance yet discovered .of the use of tho letter ^ ^ in 

the old Pehlvi of coins, gems, or inscriptions. 

No. 7. ^ example also stands alono, and has 

been met with only on’ a coin of Khusrfi L, Ann 37, of the Masson 
collection. 

No. 8. yu — I discriminate this mint from that classed 

under No. 9, with which it might possibly be associated as 
an** abbreviation, because I have, on the one part, undoubted 
evidence of tho value of the initial as a Sassanian ai = &8 it 

occurs under its normal form in the mint monogram on coins of 
Yezdegird II., in the presence of several Pehlvi .m’ 8= n> which 
exhibit the usual distinguishing outline of that character, in other 
parts of the legends on the same piece. On the other hand, I have 
corresponding data to prove that the initial in No. 9 is an 
in opposition to ^ = K > t as may be seen from the facsimile of this 
mint-mark engraved in PI. 11. fig. 16, Vol. XII. J. R. A. S. 

^ Wilson, Ar. Ant., PI. xiv. 15. 

Longp^rter, PI. Vlll. fig. I. 
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T observe on one of Yezdegird the Firsts coins, in the East India 
House Museum, an example of the mint-mark , with the additional 
letter ju = ^, which succeeds the j in a consecutive line to ^ the 

left of the flame on the altar. The third facsimile, figured under No. 
8, had already led me to expect to discover a more complete expres- 
sion of the name than was afforded by the first or second outlines 
given under the same heading; and now, rejecting the reading afforded 
by the imperfectly-preserved final of the first named monogram, I 
am prepared to adopt the transcription of the three characters as 
41^ = — the exact orthography of the commencement of the 

frequent royal name of Hormuzdas and the 

representative, we may suppose, of some of the towns re-edified by, 
and named after, their kingly patron. 

No. 9, . From the very first inquiry on the sub- 

ject, I was inclined to identify this mint monogram as the inarh of the 
capital of Khiizistaii. At the time of the publication of my first 'Essay 
on Pehlvi Coins, I had but little evidence to offer in support of my 
theory ; and being anxious to avoid needless conjecture, I omitted 
all hint of the possible appropriation of the name I am now in a 
better position to illustrate the question, and still more confirmed in 
my first !m])ression. To state the case broadly, I now read poy# as 
Arabic Hftth, Persian Ilt^s, for , hodie the capital 

of 

> Hyde de Relijr. Vet. Pers., cap 35, p. 415. — “ At quoad Elam' ipsins sedbin, 
ea apud Bar Bahlul statuitur in regions Ahipv&z, quee ost Elymais: 

Elam est reffio Ahw&z^ quse in Persarum Hbris ost Stephano 

Koar^^r, Herodoto KcaTtoi seu Kia^ioi. Idedque, vel Elam, vel aliquis alius 
habuit Hlium aut iiepotem a quo ista regio sic denominata fuit. Gen. xxii. 21 
memoratur Nachoris (Abrahami fratris) filius, qui videtur posted fixisse 

sedem in Elymaide, ibi reliquens sui nominis urbem Chiiz, quae nunc extat : unde 
tota regio hodife in libris uominatur ^ > Chuzutan, seu Cosseewum 

regio, Iste Chiiz fuit ex Arpaeshadi prosapia, seu eeris nepotibus, in succedente 
generatione 8''^ Is auteip ali^s, tarn a suis, quam ^ vicinis gentibus, dictus est 
]001 Huz (set jyt), unde supradicta urbs ad hodieriium diem in plurali form4 
appeilatur Nam Assyriis isti populi vucantur )alOOI Huzdye, Huzmi, 
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The interchuiUge of the PeUlvi yM = and the Sanscrit 
or has been sufficiently proved by Bawlinsou, x. 90, &e,, 
which will itself account for the Greek trovaa 
(R. xl. 88), and gives us in our Pehlvi m^tt^nlark the correct initial 
of .the local orthography of the capital of Susiana. It remains to 
decide upon the applicability of ^ to represent the true phonetic 
value of the concluding consonant of the old name. That tiu re was 
much uncertainty in the method of writing this final, as W(dl perhaps 
as in pronounclwf it, among the proximate tribes, is proved by the 
variants still extant, as ‘^Uraj’* (Cuneiform J — R., xi. 87), 

(R., ibid, note ^), 

I have tlicn to justify the reading of ^ - i, strictly ul», as a 

sound approximate to ^ or (j*- . As an example peculiarly 

■S' c» - 

applicable, I cite the wonl Jrabic, '^Mons consisteus arena 
molli*’ (Froytag), which gives the true orthography of Mirs in Birs- 
i-Nimriid (Borsippa).’^ Here wo have tho Arabic tk distinctly 
enunciated and j)assed into use with the proper Pm'sian mode of 
pronunciation, as S; may we not therefore, justly assume a similar 

vulgar use of the == c in tho instance under review ? 

Since tho above was actually in type, the illustrative plate duly 
transferred, and all presently available evidence collated, a handful 
of Sassanian coins, — rejected (liipiicates from the collection of Colonel 
Rawjinson, — has been sent to mo for examination. Singular to say, 
am<)ug^the number I find one, whicli, if I mistake not, boars a modified 
form of the identical mint-monogram vre are now occupied upon. The 
discovery is important, as, assuming the new monogram to represent 
tho place bf coinage, elsewhere expressed by > we have a variant 


et regio ipsa (qiiie Chuzistan) est |jiIOd AaJO Beth-Huzdye, locus Huzaeoruio." 
et hodl^ dicuntur Chuzepi, sou, ut Assyrii scribunt, Uuzcbu Ista est urbs 


qu£e iu SS. Bibliis vocatur Gozan, minus rccte, pro Persico 



Abulfeda, t^tl . Ouseley, 2, 72. Ruwlinsoii, pp. 87, xi. J. R. A. S. 
» Ouseley, pp. 73, 78. • 

' Rawlinson, xii. 436. 
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in the orthography, proving the applicability of the very articulation 
I was contending for. Certain it is that the facsimile 1 now give 
[c^] reads most distinctly or otherwise jysL* 

whether it shall eventually be glassed as a variant of the leaSling 
mint- sign under consideration, or whether it may claim an indepen- 
dent identity, is a matter I leave for future determination; but for 
the present I advocate the former opinion. 

Nos, 10 and 11. = ^1. — I am inclined 

to class these two monograms under one and the same head, looking 
upon No. 10 as the older sign, which I find only on the coins of 
Firoz and Kob^d: whereas No. 11 appears first on the money of 
Khiisru L, and is thereafter constant under its triliteral form. 

Nos. 12 and 13, jja — 

may, I think, likewise be associated under one heading; the two 
latter being apparently optional elongations of the original , .which 
is first seen on the money of Varahran V. 

No. 14. julj Ljo • — This monogram represents a mint whose 

locale I am specially anxious to identify. As yet I am by no means 
satisfied with my attempts in that direction ; but such information as 
I have, 1 put forth with all its imperfection. It has been attempted 
to fix this monogram as the index of the city of Babylon — the obvious 
reading naturally tempted the notion ; but we have a corrective to 
hasty guessing in the records on the coins of our Arab governors, 
which, taken in connexion with the historical data indicating 4he 
circle of government held by each, properly circumscribe the geogra- 
phical limits beyond which we must not stray in search of a fitting 
local correspondent for our coin -endorsed mints. 

The combination M \ , in its more modern form, occurs on the 
coins of two governors only in the entire Arabico-Pehlvi series— 
those of Selim bin Zidd and Abdallah bin Hdzim : the former, it is 
true, seems to have possessed at times certain westerly provinces. 
Abdallah bin Hdzim's association, as an independent ruler, was 
simply with the eastern division of the empire of the Khalifs, and it 
is on this side alone, therefore, that we must look for any mint he 
inscribes on bis coins. The first facsimile given under No. 14 repre- 
sents the outline the mint -mark displays on its first appearance in its 
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present form on a coin of Feroz. The sketch of the second example 
is taken from the money of Selim bin Zidd ; and the third figure, 
which I doubtingly place in the same category, obtains on the earlier 
medkls of Varahran IV. and Yezdegird I. 

I was at one time inclined to look upon the monogram as repre- 
senting the Pehlvi word and, as such, to connect it with the 
• • 

Arabic and to expect to find that it referred to some frontier 

‘*city of a pass;” such a system of nomenclature being common 
enough at no great distance to the westward. I then tested the 
question as to whether the combination should be read as ; and 
previous to iny discovery of the undoubted 1 final on the earlier 
medals of the Sassanians, I was disposed to adopt the city of 
otherwise as the town indicated by this perplexing mint- 

mark. I have for the present, however, arrived at a much less 
interesting conclusion, namely, that the monogmm expresses the 
name* of a more suburb or quarter of the city of Merv, of whose own 

Ferhang-i-Jehangiri, Pehlvi Vocabulary, 

^ Si? y 

^ jjb* ^ :5 

y ^ ^ ^^yi\ i^y^ y *La31 

o i. o 

«Xa£ ^{3 aJLTLm 

Abulfeda, pop 

« ♦ * * Bonn is one of the towns of Bazghees. * * * The author of 
this work says further : for Boon they write Bubnut likewise, with two single 
the first with a futtehy and the second $akin; and he adds, this is a city in 
Bazghees, near the said Bameeyun.** 

See also Mer4sld-ul-ltteld, in voce ^ ^ ; and Istajdiri, p. 112 : 

c^aT ^ iUAj ^ 
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proper minUproduoe we have already eo altundant a enpfdy. 1 base 
my eonelation to this effect npon the following passage from the 
Murisid-ul-Ittila : — 

‘-r-'W 

I must not close this note without adding, that if the first and 
second examples given among the facsimiles under No. 14 are to be 
disconnected from the third form, now doiibtingly classed with them, 
it will be necessary to seek for an independent site for the city repre- 
sented by the monogram last in order. 

In this case, the letters composing this mint index must be 
examined under their own separate configurations, and we must 
inquire whether they may not bear a different interpretation to tliat 
obviously pertaining to the better defined characters of the more 
modern A reference to the earlier Sassanian coins of Varaliran 

V. and Yezdegird I., whereon the third outline chiofiy occurs, discloses 
the fact that the opening letters of the word == » 

which is constant in the principal legend on the obverse, are ideiUical, 
under their imperfect expression, with the two characters which 
commence the rrynt- monogram. I notice more prominently this pal- 
pable degradation of the old Pehlvi letter n-s it is a literal sign 
that is subsequently lost sight of, — so completely indeed, that its very 
existence has been questioned. 

If the incomplete fashioning of the one letter of ascertained value 
in a word on a given piece, is to be taken as a test of the functions 
pertaining to a similarly dcsigne<l character in another part of 
the medal, the mint-mark in question might possibly be rendered 

but I must confess myself unprepared to adopt ^this 

orthography. 

No. 15 exhibits under one number three apparent varieties of the 
same monogram, though we may possibly find reason to separate the 
concluding form from its two associates. The sign placed third in 
the present order I judged to stand as an abbreviation of the name of 
Busrah*; but if I am to recognise the identity of the three mint- 
marks now quoted, I must abandon this position indefinitely, inasmuch 
as the two loading outlines occur severally on monies of Khusru I. 


' ** ct-'WW tfWW 

* Journal Hogral Asiatie Society, XII. 327* 
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and Horniuzdas IV., both of whom, as we know^ died luaiiy years 
before even the foundations of the Arab city were laid. Supposing 
these two leading signs, however, to represent a different mint, let us 
examine the claims of the third and similar figures to symbolize the 
mint of Busrah. The example in question is found upon a piece 
which has not hitherto been described, and which presents us with 
certain peculiarities in the affiliating name which reads Yeskerd 

j C ... . as distinguished from the old style of 

— or the orthography in use elsewhere during the 

Arab period, of 

The coin purports to have 
been minted in the year 10 and is totally defi- 
cient in the usual or any sign of Moslem intervention; 

but this need not deter us from accepting it as an issue under Arab 
auspices. If there is nothing j»ositive, there is equally nothing 
negative, upon the point; and if other argiimcnts should hereafter 
lead ns to admit that the two characters which compose the doubtful 
monogram wore designed to express the initial letters of the name of 
Busrah, wo may very reasonably adjudge this piecj to have been 
coined in the mint of the southern metropolis, uinler the government 
of Abu-Mousa-al-Ashgari. The next occasion upon which this mint- 
mark is met with is on the coins of Abdulrahman, A.ir. 52, whoso 
legends are figured under No. XVI, PI. II L, Vol. XI 1. p. 346, Jour. 
Rl. As. Soc., and fig I. PI. I. accompanying. In this po.sition it leads 
us very naturally to the more fully devc]oj)eJ name that obtains 
uniformly iu and after the year 55 a. it.,- from which date 
is engraved in all legible completeness. 


No. 16. J) - — We <Io not meet with this monogram pre- 
vious to the reign of Khusru 1. 1 am not altogether satisfied that 

the initial letter is a_J; but judging from the best outlines I am 
able to refer to, this letter represents the preferable reading, though 
in the parallel case of No. 24, whose early formation proves its later 
alphabetical value, the mo^^t modern examples of the initial R assi- 
milate closely to the expression given to many specimens of the 
opening character of the mint under notice. 

Supposing the value oi the B to be admitted, the city indicated 


^ Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XI 1. p. 280. 

* Coin of ZiAd, No. 6, p. 288, Vol. XIL, et s^q. 
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might poi^ibly be associated with the Sassanian^ (UmJ)? that 
we do not well know when the town lost its ancient name of 
Rameshasan^ j otherwise, the interchange, of the 

second consonant would matter but little. 

• » 

No. 17. ^ . — I have seen but one specimen of the mono- 

gram copied under No. 17, and that occurs on a rudely-fashioned, 
deeply-impressed coin of Varahrdn V., with a reverse similar to 
those figured by M. de Longperier as VIII. 5, IX. 5. 

The letters which compose the other legends of the coin, though 
coarse, are sufficiently intelligible. On the obverse may be read 

^ Varahrin. 

On the reverse -j „ 

( JS 

1 may remark, with a view to settle definitively the value cf the 
second letter of the mint-mark, that it corresponds in form with the 
opening charader of the kings name on the obverse : the reverse 
J = ^ is not so perfectly preserved. 

No. 18. for Beiza. I have had no reason to 

modify iny first interpretation of this mint-mark. 

No. 19. ^ proposed to read 

these letters as conveying the commencement of the word Pars (Pbrsia 
Proper). There is, however, a fatal objection to this conclusion, in 
in the fact that, whatever irregularities in orthographical expression 
may have obtained in Pehlvi, in the interchange of approximately 
homophonous consonants, it was not the custom to omit the vowels, 
which performed far ton important a function to be dispensed with at 
will. Now Persia is uniformly written in its own languages with a 

long A,* as (Cuneiform) (Pehlvi) ) (Persian) 

and in no case of abbreviation of names or min,t-indices have I 

* Abulfeda, p. . Mohl, Mojiudl A1 Tawirikh, Jonr. Asiat. XI. 333. 

* The Pehlvi ^ is really a, as tfie Zend ^ is di in the former alphabet. 

® Rawlinson,‘X. 119. 
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observed any process other than what might be called a rejection 
upwards of an indeterminate number of letters, the commencement of 
the word in each case being scrupulously preserved is all its original 
int^ity. 

No, 20. 41^ = (Darabgerd).— I adhere most unreservedly 

to my hrst identification of this mint city: it appears as early as the 
reign of Feroz among the list of Sassanian mints, and, to judge by 
the specimens extant, must have contributed freely to tlie currency of 
the kingdom. 

No. 21. — This mint must not be confounded 

with the == ^ of No. 32. It occurs too often, and with too 

great distinctness of outline, to leave a doubt about the correct deci- 
pherment : its application to any fixed locality is a question for the 
future. 

^ 0 . 22. occurs but 

twice in the entire Sassanian series. It occupies the section of the 
coin at this time j)eriuanontly devoted to the reception of the mint- 
monogram, and is to be seen only on two coins of Kobad, now in the 
British Museum. 

No. 23. . — This is a very rare monogram. I have 

observed only two instances of its use, on the coins of Hormuzdas IV. 
and Khusru 11. respectively. 

I have already (XII. 328) suggested its applicability to Ram 

HoJ*niuz, or any of the Rests” of olden days. I may add that 

•• . , 1 
was specially abbreviated into • 

No. 24. ~ tXJ • — The true form and intent of tb© initial in 

this monogram are fortunately proved for us, by the early specimens of 
its outline still extant, which, as has been already remarked (XII. 
278), in their more exact adherence to the recognised literal forms 
of the Rock Alphabets, afford us very valuable tests of the correctness 
of the interpretations proposed for the later examples of the same 
sign expressed in modified and less accurately defined characters. 

I imagine I am able to detect still earlier examples of the associate 


Mojmel A1 Tsw4rikh, Jour. Afliat. VII. 274. 
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oharaeiers of this mint-mark than those I have copied in the plate, 
which, if their identity be sustained, will contribute enlarge<l means 
for the verification of the name of the mint-city, by supplying us with 
an additional or third letter. 

On a coin of Varahran V. I observe the letters 

inscribed on that portion of the reverse field, to the left of the altar- 
flame, where wo have already seen so many monograms of other 
cities inserted, previous to the special appropriation of the space *on 
the extreme right to the reception of these records. 

Ascending still higher in the scale of dates, we find on the reverse 
of a new medal of Varahran II., of the type -figured by M. de Long- 
p6rior as IV. 4, the following legend — 

:S hey 

IKnnm n "imit 

T isolate the word or name of in this legend, not only 

because it agrees with the same triliteral word on Varahran V/s 
coin, but for a reason I am much prepared to rely on in certain cases, 
though I confess to its being an argument as yet unconceded, viz., 
that the j preceding and the ^ concluding the word are both shaped 
as finals.^ 

I have called attention in another place to the peculiarity dis- 
played hy this coin in offering the first known instance of the 
numismatic use of the heretofore strictly lapidary character X , to 
which, ill this case, I assign, as the preferable rendering, the sound 
of L. 

No. 2.5. ^ ^ yfi represents one of the most prolific 

mints of the Sassano-Persian empire: from the reign of Piroz to the 
extinction of the dynasty its forms recur with sufficient frequency, 
and are marked in their onward progress by the alphabetical modifi- 
cations indicated in the order of the four examples reproduced in the 
plate. 

No. 26. ^ original 

from which to quote this mint-mark — an undated coin of Khusrfi 
Parviz. 


See also Gem 56, in/m, and note on Alphabets, p. 379. 
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No ?7. . — The mint indicated by the initial 

letters Sat claims our ititerest under the double aspect of the uniform 
succession of its issues from the days of Fir6* to the Arab conquest^ 
and^its retention as a place of coinage by the Mohammadans after 
their acquisition of the country. 

Its produce bears record of the Khilafat of the servant of God” 
( Yezid), in A. II. 63; and subsequently, under the niinta^s of the years 
60 and 70, intimates to us that Auniar-i>Obeidullah presided over its 
administration.^ 


No. 28. ~ . q'jjc single specimen of this monogram, 

which I have copied under So. 28, is in scarcely a sufficient state of 
preservation to authorize ino to separate it delinitively from the 
original ol the facsimile of No. 7 ; but the inclination of the lines of 
the leading letter, still visible, give it a decided appearance of an Ji 5 , 

• 

No. 20. • — I refiain from making any extended 

remarks upon this mint, fis I am not <|uite satislied with the reading ; 
still I fool hound to affirm the correctness of my own copies from the 
originals , but, as has been repeatedly noticed, the similitude of the 
forms of M and is one of the real difficulties of the later numis- 
matic Pclilvi, when it is necessary to discriminate, not the actual 
semblance, but tlic original intent, for the due expression of which 
the imperfect kiiovA ledg(i or careless execution of the die-sinker has 
proved insufficient.' • 


* As purely conjectural readings, a choice of Sad iJormuz, Sad Behmcn— both 
nairies of revenue divisions under the Arabs— might bo suggosted (see Asiatic 
Journal, 

^‘Should ^ (S) prove the correct letter, it might be a question whether the 

•• 

inonogr|iih could not claim to represent ^ . Tabari distinguishoB this 

city very plainl} in the following passages — 




if. if 


MS., Kloyal Asiatic Society, 99. }syj 


Abulfeda, . Istakhrf, Tab. VIII. No. 55. 
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No. 80. — I have little hesitation in attributing 

this mint-niark to the ancient ^^Shiz/' the Atropateniau Ecbatana 
(Canzaca), the Sassanian capital of Azerbijdn^ and now Takht-i- 
Soleimau. Major Rawlinson, in his admirable paper on the identifi- 
cation of this city,^ has entered so elaborately into the geographical 
question, and so thoroughly exhausted all that Oriental authors have 
contributed towards our knowledge, that nothing remains to be said 
on these points. 1 have merely to trace the numismatic progress of 
the monetary sign of the onco great capital of Media. 

The earliest appearance of this mint-mark is on a coin of Varahran 
IV., whose money, as I have previously remarked, first introduces us 
to the practice of inscribing on the piece a record of its place of 
mintage. On this occasion we find the name of the mint-city ex- 
pressed in its full integrity. The two letters which 

subsequently become the standard mint- monogram, are placed to the 
left df the flame which surmounts the altar; and to the right of the 
fire, or in what would constitute a lower and succeeding line in tho 
order of reading, are figured the concluding letters ^ 

I should have hesitated somewhat in joining together these separate 
portions of the name, had I not a most apposite instance on the coinage 
of the king next on the list, which seems fully to authorize the 
association. The engraving of the coin of Yezdegird I., in M. de 
Longpeiiers Plate VII. fig. 2, exhibits a precisely similar division of 
the niinogram I have classed as the third outline of No. 14, in the 
detail of Sassanian mints: here wo find the two B’s to the 

left of tho flame, and the succeeding A [ai] to the right of that 
object. 

The monogram is first seen occupying its proper position — 

in the portion of the reverse field permanently appropriated to the 
reception of the name of tho mint — on a medal of Feroz ; henceforth 
it becomes sufficiently common on Sassanian money; and, finally, it 
is met with on coins apparently of the Arab period,* or those bearing 

the name of and having the word inscribed 

on the margin, of which mintage we have specimens bearing the 
several dates of 18 — 25, 2fi, 27 — SI’, 32, &c. 

No. 31. ^ (From a coin of Kobad — iV. Bland, Esq ,). — 

I should have had some reserve in quoting this unique initial-syllable, 

’ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. X. 1840. 
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as distiDguishoil from the common form of 4i^ = , had I not met 

with two instances of its use, at the ooromenoemeut of a name()), 
which reads in full == first occasion, the 

word is found on a coin of Varahran IV. (Kirmdn Shdh), and it is 
arranged within the field of the piece after the same manner as the 
(SjfJli in No. 30, just noticed ; the being to the left of the 
altar-flame, and the appearing to the right of that object. The 
word recurs on a medaP of the succeeding monarch (Yezdegird I.), 

’ As this coin is of considerable interest, both for the superiority of tho execu- 
tion of its dies and for the novelty and unusual fulness of its legends, I transcribe 
the latter in modern Pehlvi. 

Obvxrsb. 

i 1 lona ls^^o nmos'? I 'aa lonto 

Reversf. 

:S 

n ■?»« 

The name of Yezdegird commences the circular mtra-niargiiial scroll, which 
continues, as above arranged, around the field; tho word Atishx occupying tho 
space immediately at the top of tho piece, above tho flame of the fire-altar, I 
have been careful m distinguishing in my mere servile transcript tho R’s and L’s, 
the former of which are rcprcbeuttd in the original by ^ , which sign, it must be 

remembered, answers e<|Ually for the modem letter ^ . The letter L ^ I use as the 
equivalent of the Sassaiiian 2i . It will be seen that I adopt a different letter for 

the initial of the term (title?) Ldmasktari, as found on the reverse, I do 80 
strictly in accordance with tho oulmes employed in my mcdallic text; but the 
letter in question may fairly be taken for an 7 , Of the other examples of this 
word I may note the following ; 

British Museum Coin. One of Colonel Rawlinson’s duplicates. 

nwasn 

Generally % may be accepted as the favourite reading, as the word is by no 

means of uncommon occurrence, though it is seldom perfectly expressed. It will 
be seen from this that I do not coincide in Mordtmann’s interpretation of Hastachi. 
In the same manner I must explain that 1 have rendered tho tliird letter of the 

Atishi in accordance with the form employed on the piece I am 

2 D 


VOL. xur. 
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being similarly placed; and, to complete the circle of evidence, I may 

note the inscription of the two isolated letters 41 ^ in the same 

position, but unaccompanied by the concluding characters, on a smaller 
. ^ « 
coin of the same sovereign.^ 

No. 32. = jJ*. — I associate this mint>mark with the ancient 

abbreviation of Kermdn; the characters which compose it duly cor- 
respond with the opening letters of the name of the province as 
expressed on the gem of Varahran Kerman Shah 

.C:,>W 

given by Ouseley as No. 3 of his “ Medals and Gems.’'® 

We meet with numerous introductory examples of the monogram 
on the coins of this king, whose title, as we know, was derived from 

describing, though I am by no means satisfied that the word is anything else than 
the common , with its third and fourth letters joined, which, in effect, 

would make them into the single character which stands for however, the 

lower limbs of the characters , if such they are, have been unduly elongated ; 
and AHshi must for the present bo taken as the preferable reading. 

' I observe a further peculiarity in this last coin, which I may as well take 
this opportunity of noticing. A practice obtained in the mintages of the Sassanian 
monarchs^ from Sapor Zu’laktaf to Yezdegird II., of inscribing the word ja4i2i 

in the parallelogram which forms the column of the altar. The word, however, 
varies considerably, both in completeness and accuracy of expression, on the 
different coinages, and on some of the better executed samples the inscribed letters 
seem to necessitate a variation in the reading. The coin in question- offers^ us a 

case in point, as the letters run , Mi de 

Longp^rier’s coin, depicted as No. 2, PI. VII., the characters engraved form the 

word \ . 

* 1 would draw attention to the uniform use of % both as R and L in the 

legends on this gem ; the same alphabetical sign doing duty for R in Pdhuri, 
and for L in ATa/ka, &c. 

3 Quarto. London, 1801. I venture to differ from Ouseley in the transcrip- 
tion he adopts for the legend of this gem : I would suggest the following — 

■*M0 V“-^H 

nmwD nms isoia wvn-j 

I f 

[iai]r I to 
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the principality itself. In these cases the mint-mark occupies the 
position originally assigned to these records-~-the space to the left 
of the altar-flame. Under Varahrdn V. the sign appears in the now 
fixed i^int location, at the back of the figure standing on the right of 
the altar. Henceforth, this monogram is of common occurrence, until 
it merges into the more comprehensive expression of the full name on 
the coins of the Arabs, given under e, Plate I. 

No. 33. L« . — It has been attempted to fix this mint- 

mark as applying to the town of Madain, the capital of the Khusriis ; 
but here again I must object to the orthography, as the name of this 
city is invariably written in Tabari, &c. with the short 

vowel d, and not with the long one, as would bo necessary to make it 
accord with the monogram now before iis. 

The monogram itself is of rare occurrence, being seen only on the 
coins of Firdz. 

No. 34. . — I do not think I can well err in assigning 

this most common monogram to the city of Merv, From the time of 
Kobad the sign appears with regular uniformity, modified slightly in 
the outlines of its component letters, until we find it amplified into 
the complete form it assumes under the Arabs. (See w, Plate I.) 

No. 35. Jii or \ . — 1 give the prefei'ence to the 

modern transcription first in order, because I have not met with 
any example of this monogram that assures me positively that the 
se^iad letter is designed for an ^ . The mint-mark is not of very 
ancient date, as far as the extant coins show us, inasmuch as its 
earliest appearance is on a modal of Hormuzdas IV. It subsequently 
becomes common enough. 

No. 36. 41} = ^ . — This also is a monogram of later date, and 

is introduced to us only by the coins of Khusru IL It seems to 
have continued in currency during the early part of the Arab rule. 

Dr. Mordtmann has proposed as one of the readings for a mono- 
gram he reads as ^ the name of the city of Nehawend the 


Abulfada, . 


2 D 2 
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scene of the great Arab victory ’over the Persian hosts. I do not see 
any obvious objection to the identification as applied to the mint 
now before us^ an assignment which is, to a certain extent, supported 
by the numismatic evidence, and is clearly preferable to th% alter- 
native suggested by the same author of iVocAtshivan. 

No. 37. = U or ^ is unique on a coin of Khusrh II., of 

the year 30. 

No. 38. — The monogram is met with as early 

as the reign of Fir^) 2 ; is frequent on the .coins of Khusru I., Hor- 
nuzdasIV., and Khusrd II., extending well into the Arab period; and 
is finally used on the money of Ziad bin Abd Sofuin, under the 
dates 52 and 53 A.u.^ 

No. 39. — This mint-mark dates only from Khusru 

I. : it is of common occurrence, and the reading, so far as it goes, 
seems pretty well assured. I have not met with the sign on any 
proved Arab coin. 

No. 40. == — This is one of the earlier mint indices of 

the scries, being introduced on a coin of Yezdegird T. It is common 
up to the time of Khusru L, after which it is entirely lost sight of. 
There is a degree of suspicion in this fact, taken in connexion with 
the initiatory appearance of the similar, and possibly identical, sign. 
No. 36, on the coins of later date, when we call to mind that in many 
instances the old 2=9 became the L z= . in the more moflern 
writing which preceded the Arab conquest.® In this case, wo must 
abandon the identification of Nahavend, suggested for No. 36, which, 
under the amended reading, would stand for instead of . 


' Vol. XII. p. 288, and fig. 8 of PL II. See also «Le Genie de rOrient.’* 
Bruxelles, 1849. 

* See also, Longperier, VIII, 5, Wilson, Ar. Ant. XVI. 5. 

• Vol. XTI. 270 . I am bound, however, to state that my best evidence of 

the use of |, for ^ is in its employment as the initial in • If it be 

allowable to r^ad this initial as f ) , and transcribe the date in modem letters 
as , the argument above will be considerably shaken. 
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No. 41. -=^ monogram figured nndor No. 41 

ie incomplete in its outline, and I have no second example whereby 
to supply its imperfections The original now cited occurs on a coin 
of Kobad, in the British Museum. 

No. 42. Yezd. — I am not thoroughly satisfied 

with this interpretation, though I have but little to urge against it, 
and certainly have no better reading to propose. My difliculties ou 
this head have been already stated at Large (Vol. XII. pp 281, 325).^ 
I have placed the facsimiles now cited among the Imperial Sassanian 
Mints, because they occur on coins bearing the name of Yezdegird IT.; 
but, properly speaking, they should — in virtue of the which 

is emblazoned on the margin of the pieces — be classed in the list of 
the Arab mints, as 1 have <liscovercd no distinct instance of their 
employment on the money of the earlier Sassanian mouarclis. 

• 

No. 43. p — — This sign first makes its appear- 

ance, in the form given under No. 43, on a coin of Khiisru I. Two 
examples under this reign, and one from a B'lsnihllah coin, of the 
year 35, * are all I am able to quote of this monogram. 

No. 44. — The monogram which concludes the list of Sassanian 
mints is mot with only on a class of Imperial fire-worship coins, 
whose nominal legends are couched either in a very unusual form of 
Pehlvi or some kindred modification of the alphabet, to wliicli wo 
h^ve not as yet acquired the key; and the mint-record is expressed 
apparently in a similar form of characters. 

The Pehlvi word though curiously fashioned, is legible 

enough ; and an analogous marginal inscription on the obverse may 
bo represented in modern characters by^^Oju or, as other coins give 

it. • 

> These doubts do not now extend to tlie accuracy of the transeription of the 
fourth letter of the name of Yezdegird II. os ) = R, which is satisfactorily 
confirmed both by new examples and variants m the alphabetical style. 

2 VqL XII. p. 282 . 
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ARAB MINTS. 

t 

45 

a 


Busrah ** 

46 

h 


• 

47 

c 

= u- — 

1 Khubus 

48 

d 


Khordsan 

49 

e 

II 

G 

Kermdii 

50 

f 


? 

51, 52 

g, A 


? 

53, 54 

h j 


? 

55 

h 



56 

l 



57 

m % 

»K = 

Merv 

58 

n 


Mervalrud 

59 

0 

a-i 

? 

60 

P 



61 


= '5' 

Balkli 

62 

r 

= '5* 

t 

63 

s 


Sejistdn 

64 

t 

A Herdt 

65 

u 


? 

66 

V 


? 


This last is a new mint, which I have only lately met with on a 
coin of Obeidullah bin Zidd, dated apparently 58 a.h. 

I have previously (XII. 326) ventured, somewhat in defiance of 
obvious readings, to suggest that the mint names classed under 
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of Baikh; the*subjo?ned referable to the city 

impression, that I have now definlf”**]** «mfinn my first 

»t which Hyde had already ar • *'^i ‘**® identification,* 

induction.* ^ ^7 ^ different process of 


, , 

. u ^ ^ v-utir ^ 

__ w’j** j?l^ 

t , 

s^ 3 ^ » V' iiyfj ^ _,j ,r .ooCiiT .u 

^u, i.1 jjSjTy.r*^ - . 

‘V ^ iJ jj sJsCiijr^^ 0^15 , . .. . — 

^ ^ ^ fjO Oywl^ 

s' .w~ , *^L. f,.,. ^., - 

f • 

MS.Forh«.g.WehtogW. 3^ 

' may be objected, that I have el«,.he« (Mi„t No 41 

already medallio authority for tbe\Zl te variation., had I not 

^ Lionel Bawlinaon.. coin. Jted 
g^ et, Pers., p. 524 (Edit, 1760). 
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The first number of the “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlfindlsohen 
Gesellschaft’* of 1850 publishes a series of letters from Dr. Mordt- 
mann, addressed to Professor Olshausen of Kiel^ on the subject of 
Sassanian Coins. As the major part of Dr. Mordtmann*s investiga- 
tions refer to the Sassanian proper^ or Imperial; serieS; 1 do nbt 
propose to enter, in thjs place, into any general examination of the 
points touched upon by him; but I feel myself bound to notice his. 
laudable endeavours to illustrate the very difiicult question of the' 
identification of certain Sassanian mints. 

I avoid reproducing Dr. M.’s facsimiles, which in many cases are 
decidedly faulty, and content myself with quoting his entire list, by 
attaching the numbers corresponding with similar outlines figured in 
the accompanying Plate (No. I.) to a reprint of his detail of inter- 
pretations. 

Dr. Morotmann’s List (p. 93, loco cit). 


No. 19. Pars. 

„ 29. Si Stan. 

[not met with] Ad erbeigan. 

No. 33. Ma da (Medien). 
,, 34. Maz enderdn. 

„ 8. Su sa. 

„ 9. Sind, ^ 

„ 21. Ker man. 

[not met with] Zab lestan. 

No. 16, Zer endsh. 

„ 24. Zad riaspa. 


No. 39. Nishach pur. 

„ 40. Nach tshivan odcr Neh avend. 
„ 27. Si achr. 

„ 20. jSTarki^ia odor iTade^ia. 

„ 14. Babylon ? 


Ninive? 


,, 29. Kabul. 

? ? 

„ 11. Achm atana = Ecbatana. 

,, 38. Jezd, 


As I have already given my own tentative readings in detail, I 
will not here recapitulate my differences with Dr. Mordtmann, but 
simply confess, with but little satisfaction to myself, to the validity 
of the following summary, which sets forth the state of the case 
between us. 


1. I disagree altogether in the interpretation proposed for Nos. 
14, 29, 38, and 


2. 1 do not object to the reading, but am not convinced of the 
applicability of the identification suggested for Nos. 19, 33, 27, 
and 11. 

3. I do not read the given letters in the same manner as Dr. M. 
ill Nos. 34, 8, 9, 16, 24, 39, 40, 20. In 21, the facsimile inserted in 
the text is apparently an error for 32, which last unquestionably 
represents the letters 
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Ab I have pointed out, without reserve, my objections to many 
of Dr. Mordtmann's interpretations of mint monograms, I am glad 
to have it in my power to quote, with general acquiescence in its 
tenor, the passage wherein my fellow-labourer rectifies M. de Long- 
p&ior*B erroneous attribution of several medals of the Sassanian 
Monarchs. 

• Though this, like much I have avoided referring to, does not 
directly concern my present purpose, yet a just correction of so much 
faulty Pelilvi reading cannot fail to be valuable to all who would 
study the earlier suite of I’crsian medals as introductory to a know- 
ledge of the later scries, inscribed with but little modified legends 
in a similar tongue. 

“Ferncr kann ich Ihncn bci Longpericr folgende Irrthiimcr, bcz. 
Zusiltze, nachweisen: 

“PI. VII. Nr. 2 ist iiicht Artaxorxes II., sondern Jezdigird I. 
Die Unischrift auf dem Avers ist : 

Mazdaia&n bag Rastachi Jezdktrii Malkan Malka, 

Das Wort Kastachi ist mir unbekannt, wie ich beroits oben 
erwahnt babe. Dagcgeii freut cs niich, aus dem Text (Vor- 
redo S. II. Anm. 3) zu erfahren, dass Hr. Tychsoii den Namon 
Jezdkerii sclion gaiiz so gofunden hat, wie ich : ein Zusamiucn- 
treflfen, welches die llichtigkeit unseror Ansicht gegon Long- 
perier wohl sicher stcllt. 

“PI. VII. Nr. 3 ist cbcnfalls ein Jezdigird I. 

“ PI. VIII. Nr. 3 u, 4 sind nicht Jezdigird I., sondern Jezdigird 
II. 

“PI. X. Nr. 1 ist ein Kubad vom J. 12. 

»“P1. X. Nr. 3 ist koin Dshaniasp, sondern ein Kubad. Dio 

, • Aufschrift auf der Vordcrscite ist Kawat a/[zud]. Die Miinzo 
ist aus Ispahan, vom J. 18. 

“PI. X. Nr. 4. Die Umschrift auf der Kehrseito heisst yollstandig: 
links Chusruh, Tshetar si, Chosroes 34. 
rechts/mw. Afzud dire/sh, Persion; Es lebc das Reichspanier. 

“ PI, X. Nr. 5 ist ein Chosroes I, vom J. 26, aus Susa. 

“ PI, XI. Nr. 2 enthiilt ganz deutlich die aramaische Zahl eins 
"THN mlt dem Finalstrich. [This is ten.] 

“ Hinsichtlich PI. XI. Nr. 3 behalte ich mir vor, in Wien, wo 
sich das Original befindit, die vollstandige .Deutung der 
Legeuden zu versuchen. 
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COINS, 

Among some duplicate Sassanian coins tliat have been left in thie 
country by Colonel Rawlinson^ I notice one bearing the name^of 
Ziad bin Abd Sofidn^ which purports to have been minted at Beiza^ 
in the year 56 a.h. Historical evidence incontestably proves that 
Zidd died in Ramzan, a.u. 53; so that the piece in question must 
have been struck, and in like maitner the reverse die, used in its 
coinage S must have been prepared, some three years subsequent to 
his decease. This is not by any means the first posthumous coin of 
this governor I have had to quote; indeed. Nos. 5 and 6 (p. 228, 
XII.) commence an independent series (a.h. and 65), of which the 
present medal furnishes, for the time being, the completion. 

I do not look upon the appearance of posthumous coins as con- 
stituting any real difficulty in these inquiries, though I warned my 
readers from the very first (p. 257, XII.) not to rely too much upon 
any later dates that were at all opposed to other testimony. The 
practice of putting forth these continuations of an established coinage 
undoubtedly detracts materially from the complete value of coins as 
evidences to dates ; but when known, and regarded with due caution, 
it should bo but little liable to mislead. 


No. 1. PI. I. (No. 55, PI. III. fig. XVI. previous series, Vol. XII. p. 317 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society). Silver. Mr. Bardoe Elliot. 


Obv. Left. 


Left. 


1 

1 


Marg. 


Rbv. Left. 
Right. 





^ . ;i 

>» 


— A 


^ 

• 


L,-cv ;; .,5 a . h . 62. 

JEJ 

^ . Busrah ? 


' It would be a curious subject of inquiry to ascertain whether the obverse die 
was renewed on these occasions. 

* It has been suggested that this monogram should be interpreted as 
s Silver. Apart from the deficiency of the requisite letters in the 

original, I note Jhe Mrious objection to the rendering proposed, in the fact that 
the monogram in question is used on the copper coinage* 
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1 quote this coin as affordin^o^ in its well-preserved legend a satis- 
factory confirmation of the reading formerly proposed for the only 
fellow-example of the money of this governor yet published. I am, 
however, still unable to offer any further historical information calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the identity of the person here named as 
Abdalrahman-i-Zeid. 


No. II. PI. I, (variant of No. 63, PI. III. fig. XV. previous series, Vol. XII. 
p. 316). Silver. Weight, 43 gr. My Cabinet. 




Mug. 



Bxr. 


Left. 

Bight. 40 



¥ 






63 A.ii. 

Diir^bgerd. 


No. II. a. A second unpublished specimen of this mintage, lately 
purchased for the British Museum, bears date 

Ddrilbgerd 


No. 2 (variant of No. 30, PI. II. fig. VI. previous series, Vol. XII. p. 302). 
Silver. The Asiatic Society of Bengal. Unique. 


Obv. -j 



Marg. 

m ^ ; 


Rsv. Left. 


66 A.II. 

Right. 

^ -j — : 



I have previously given a coin of Aomar-i-Obeidallah, struck in 
this same year in Kerman. 

The class of coins of which No. II. is a specimen have hitherto 
been but imperfectly described, as, when I published the notice of the 
four pieces grouped under No. XV. Plate III. Vol. XII. of this 
Journal, I folt some hesitation in pronouncing them, what in effect 
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they prove to be, anonymous coins, impressed with the ordinary 
titular designations appertaining to the dignity, but wanting in the 
identificatory name of the ruling Khalif. The previously made known 
examples, together with those I am now able to cite, furnish the 
following list; — 

1. No. II., above described Darabgerd, a.h. 63 1 

2. No. XV. (previous series) „ a.h, 64>Moaviah. 

3. Second specimen above quoted ... „ a.h. 571 

4. Nos. XV/a, XV/4, p. 316, Vol. XII. a.h. 63 Yezfd. 

6. No.XV/j. ditto KoHndnsir.A.H.Cel^’’!^^'^’”’ 

To complete the series, and bring under one view all coins bearing 
collateral legends, as well as to prove the legitimacy of 4ho interpre- 
tation proposed, I would also cite the introductory coin of Moaviali, 
No. 52, p. 316, Vol. XII., and refer to the concluding specimen of 
this mixed scries entered below under No. IV. These two coins will 
be seen to vary from the anonymous pieces, only so far as in exhibit- 
ing the proper name of the Khalif at the commencement of the legend, 
in lieu of the general term Abdallah, which was elsewhere much used 
as a leading prefix,^ and was common to all as assumed “ servants of 
God,’* 

The legends of these medals afford further subject for remark, in 
the expression of the title of the Khalif, which is seen to be Amir of 
the Koreish, and not Amir-ul-Muomunin, or ** Commander of the 
Faithful,” as is affirmed by written history to have been the form 
officially adopted by Omar.* The term j,k^\ does not 

occur on the coinage of the Khalifs until the age of A1 Mansur, 
A.11. 136—158. 

Having now assembled under a separate heading all the medals of 
this class, I would take this opportunity of adverting to a philological 
question that arises out of a comparison of the tenor of their legends. 
It will be observed that Nos. 52, 53 (old series), Nos. II. and II. a 

' Ockley, I. pp. 174, 321, &o. : “ From the servant of God, Omar,” Ac. 

Tabari, MS. (^>5^ 

^ «Xac tXxfi ^ 31^ 

Bebaiki, MS. 

* Ockley, 1. p. 121: “ Omar being tlio first that ever was called by that title.” 
See also D'Hcrbelot, in voce Omar. 
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(now quoted), as well as a coin published by Mordimann (p. 91, L c.), 
all of which arc the produce of the Darabgerd mint, express the con- 
necting particle forming the genitive, which follows the word Amir^ 

and precedes the name of the tribe, by the Pehlvi letters 

which combination I suppose to be identical in use with the same 
particle as it occurs in the Apestan-aZ-Yezdan of the gems. Whereas 
ill the coins numbered 54, 55, XV/3, and XXIV., old series (the 
latter of whicli is reproduced as No. IV. of the present list), which 
issued from the various mints designated by the monograms 27, y, h, 

and 9, PL I., we find the ordinary sign of the genitive ^ ^ 

prefixed to tjje term Koreish, which is itself so far modified from its 
orthography in the other examples as to require a separate initial 


The contrast then stands as follows : 


D^r^bgcrd 
Other mints 




Whether the indications now noticed ovidiuice any dialectic dif- 
ference as existing on the sites whence tlic variations emanated, is a 
point which may fairly arise, supjiosing my deductions from the 
materials available are just. 1 must, bow ever, admit to myself that 
the position I have suggested is sufficiently hazardous, inasmuch as 
the Ul I assume to be a scpaiato particle may possibly prove to be a 
more inapt effort of the Persian artizaiis to express, in tlioir own 


imperfect alphabet, the Arab articulation of 0 
equally the local use of the especially if it bo an addition as 
oppojed to a substitution, may merely indicate a system of omission, 
intentipCal or otherwise, on the part of the moneyers of Ddr^bgerd— 
an omission, I must add, I find not infrequent in the money of Zidd 
bin Abu Sofidn. 


No. III. PI. I. Unpublished. Silver. 

Mr. Bardoo 'Elliot. 

Unique, 

0.., 1 



^ V 


Harg. ytw. , 1 



Rbv. Left. 

mIU k 

^ /.H. 


Right. * Herat. 
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I identify the Governor, whose name is impressed upon the above 
coin, as Mohmmotd^ the son of AhddUdh bin Hdzimy of whose appoint- 
ment Tabari affords us the following confirmatory details : — 

£ > ^ I * ^ ^ ^L> 

&c. (KS«Xi.«l 

Extracted from an Indian MS. Tabari, in the possession of Sir H, M, Elliot. 


In the Royal Asiatic Society’s MS., No. 99, the passage varies, as 
follows : — 

yy^v ^y^ ^ b^y^ y^ f3^ Ciy* y 

if, if. lyoiSii K4^y^ uIam# cI * A ^^ln if if ^ jT 

1^*1 \jSyL ^ iUii y y 

&c. 4X3^-<1 ^y^ £y\y^ ^ ^yf ^ y^^^ 


No. IV. PI. I. (No 66, PI. III. fig. xxiv., previous series). Silver. 
74 6 gr. British Museum. Unique. 




y— A— tSluXUx^i 


M^eight, 


Marg. 

Rbv. Left. ?J 

Right. psyu 


— ■ J 

d>L-)L-i-Jb ^ 
ci..^ ^ 


A.H. 73. 
Mint, No. 9. 


^ This coin possesses an additional interest in the fact of its being the only one 
in the entire series of Arabico-Pehlvi money that presents us with the name of 
Mohammad; indeed, it affords, probably, the single extant monument of the 
expression of the designation of ^ Arabian Prophet in the Pehlvi character, as 
well as ofFering*^ one of the earliest mstances of its then infrequent use as a com- 
memorative appellation. 
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In describing this citito on a previous occasion (p. 319, Vol. XII.), 
1 transcribed, the legends precisely as I propose to do at present. I 
was not, however, at that moment so confident in niy decipherment 
as tck venture to place it among my ofher proven readings. My cause 
of doubt arose chiefly from the fact of the existence of one unquestion- 
able coin of Abdalmalik, which displayed not only a varying ortho- 
graphy in the leading name, but whose affiliating legend continued in 
a totally diflferent style from that observable on tlio piece under 
review. In the one case (No. 45, p. 312, XII ), the nominal formulae 
ran 

Abdulinalik'f- ( j 
* Merw^iiiiu. j 

while in the other instance it was necessary to reconcile the appro- 
priation, to the same ownership, of the following strikingly contrasted 
legend: 

My late investigations into the histoiy of the coinage of this 
period have, as I have before remarked, led me to expect a much 
lower degree of either orthographical exactitude or general uniformity 
of style in tlie adaptation of Arab names and titles than I was at one 
time prepared to demand, and as tho determination of ono portion of 
the subject naturally contributes to the elucidation of the remainder, 
the definite appropriation of this coin to the i tiling Khalif is almost 
iieces&itatcd in itself by the assignment lately made of the class of 
mon^ detailed under No. IT. 


Abdalmalik Attiir- 
f-Uruishuikdn. 


Among subsequent contributions to tho general series, I must not 
omit to quote a coin of Hejaj bin Yiisaf, now in the British Museum, 
dated Beiza, a.h. 78. The annual date is slightly imperfect in the 
concluding portion, but is otherwise quite satisfactory in its import, 
retaining in full legibility the letters 

The obverse die differs in its details from the original used in the 
coinage of No. 47 (p. 814, XII.), which piece was issued from the 
same mint in the succeeding year, inasmuch as it reproduces the 
entire Arabic legend which occurs on#e margins of (he coins of 
. instead of the shorter invocation of aJJI 
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SASSANIAN GEMS. 

1 have but few observations wherewith to preface my oatalogine of 
gems. 

In detailing the brief descriptions of the devices peculiar to each, 
in their serial order, I have thought it might be useful to append a 
modem Pehlvi transcript^ of the legends, whose facsimiles appear in 
Plate II. 

Although I pretend to a very limited knowledge of the language 
itself, I trust that even a mere mechanical reproduction of the ancient 
writing, in a defined and uniform type, may aid those whoso eyes are 
less accustomed to the vagaries of Sassanian seal-engravers, than mine 
have necessarily become. 

My second, or printed list of legends, has been taken de novo from 
the original monuments, which have served in some cases to correct 
errors and ommissions in the previously completed anastatic copy. 

The majority of the gems or seals, — for to the latter class do they 
more correctly pertain, — seem to belong to the Sassanian period of 
Persian history. Some of those, whose devices are distinguished by the 
use of the Parthian cap, and an old style of writing, I should be dis- 
posed to refer to a very early epoch in the domination of the race of 
Adeshir Babek, if not to a date even prior to the empire founded by 
that individual ; but, generally speaking, the form of the characters of 
the legend will afford the safest basis for a determination of the rela- 
tive era, duo regard being always had for what must be considered 
local or provincial peculiarities in the fashion of the letters, &c. . 

The more modern specimens, such as Nos. 63, 74, 75, 76, 77, 83, &c.. 


* I have generally distinguished tlm ^ j and ^ 1*^ *beir modem 

Pehlvi diacritical points, as the repetition of the unmarked 6 y which in its normal 
form answered for d, o, and b, &c , tended to complicate rather than simplify the 
reading. 


I have also taken a liberty with my type of making use of ji, properly ^ > to 
mark the ju = ^ as discriminated from 41 = I, for had I followed the modern 


Pars! practice of employing one character to represent the two diverse sounds, I 
should have left my transcript less legible than the originals, for whose elucidation 
it was intended. 


For the distinction between ^e ^ ^ , and | = , I have been 

obliged to rely upon the Persian type, nnd the obvious difference in the fac- 
similes. 
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may, I think, be adjudged to a much more recent period, and one con- 
aiderably "eubseqment to the date of the Arab conquest. 

« In regard to the arrangement adopted in the classification of these 
ob|^cts, as I did not venture to rely conclnsively on any epochal dis- 
tribution founded on the form of the character, and had still less 
reason to trust my own most imperfect efforts at linguistic interpreta- 
tion, 1 was forced to adopt the only remaining resource, and to group 
these relics after the devices they chanced to hold in common. 


No. 1, — Large lapis-lazuli gem. Stcuart Collection, British Museum, 
No. 6 -{I 23.^ 

Device , — Bust of a man, facing to the right ; head surmounted 
by the Parthian tiara, behind which are seen the regal 
fillets : the hair is arranged in formally-twisted plaits ; the 
beard also seems to have been curled after the ancient manner, 
though it is short in comparison to those of Achmmenian’s: 
a large globular etfi-ring depends from the car. 


* Where not otherwise specified, the gems in this list nre to be niidcretood as 
belonging to our national Muss'iim. 

1 append a notice of the three interesting gems piibiisiied by Ouseley, in 1803, 

A, — ifiist of prince to the right; head-dresB and general appoaraiico veiy similar 

to the figure described under No. 1 above. 

Kegend — Alreafly quotcfl, under Mint No. 32, supra. 

• * 

B. — Bust, with profile to tlie right ; the hair is arranged in close curls over the 

entire skull, but depends behind in plaited twists; the whisker is also 
plaited, while the beard itself is uncurled ; an ear-ring and necklace adoni 
the figure. 

See also gem 70. 

^,w.Bust to the right, bearded; the hair smooth, and in short curls round the 
temples and back of the head. 


* I am doubtful whether the 12th letter aMhre should not be tendered 
instead of 41 . 




2 .E 
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No. 2. Device, — Coarsely-executed bust and profile, to the right, 
with Parthian cap; the hair is. in straight jplaits; the beard 
is short and uncuHed. 

Legend , — ‘ 

No. 3. Device, — Bust to the right, face in profile, with Parthian tiara 
and fillets ; the beard is short, and the hair slightly curled 
at the back of the neck ; below the breast and around the 
shoulders appear objects that elsewhere are seen to be wings. 

Legend . — 

No. 4. Device, — Bust of a male, to the riglit ; tlie head is uncovered, 
but the hair is arranged in close short curls around the fore- 
head and back of the neck ; the beard is moderately long 
and pointed; the ear-ring and a close-fitting plain dress 
complete the picture. 

No. 5. Device, — Nearly similar to No. 4, with the exception of the 
beard and ear-ring, which are wanting. 

Legend— 

No. 6. Device, — Bust, with close cap and fillets ; the hair is curled 

in ringlets at the back ; the beard is short ; ear-rings, <kc. 
Three stars arc seen on the front of the breast. 

Legend. 

No. 7. Device, — Head similar to the last, with the exception of the 
back-hair, — which is in close circular curls, — and the three 
stars, — which are replaced by a single star and a crescent in 
the field, located respectively on different sides of the figure. 

Legend.— 

^ I question whether the .«ir and penultimate letters in this legend, 

well as those to be seen in a similar position in an analogous word on No. 88, 
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No. 8. Devi€€.--^k female bust, nearly identical with that engraved 
under No. 12, PI. HI., ^ with the exception of the hands and 
arms, which are here altogether omitted; a flower is seen 
above the front of the head, attached, as it were, to the 
circlet of the fillet. 

Legend.— 

No. 9. Devwe , — See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend.— 

No. 10. Device. — See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend. — i^'f*^** 

No. 11. Device — Coarsely-executed bust, similar to No. G. 

Legend (imperfect) — 

ought not to be rendered ' as the single vowel «*i . I have met with several 
apparent instances of wliat I should term the duplication of two final = c’s 
supplying the place of an jLi j and, as in the case of the 39 , we have found the 
optional modification of the normal form of the letter into a character nearly 
similarly outlined to that now under notice (Khubus, PI. I. c, and Vol. XII. 
pp. 8§9, 342, 343, PI. Ill- 9, 10 ). 

So w*e may fairly admit the applicability of a parallel system to a letter pos- 
sessing so many analogous dctoHs as the 41 evinces in common with the 31 . 

I imagine I detect an occasional difference between the open forms of the two 
letters, such as would accord directly with the origmals of each, in the lower 
comers of the 41 being kept at a more direct angle than was requisite to form 

the more inclined lines of 35 ; but, as we have seen in the case of the prototypes 
themselves, it will not do to rely upon these apparent indications. 

In gems Nos. 6 and 40 I have adopted the M in my tranEcription of a nearly 
identical character, and 1 should propose a like jj^ading for the doubtful letters in 
31 and 38. 

^ See Gem 35. 


2 E’2 
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No. 12. Device. — See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend. — tte) 

Inner Circle . — 

No. 13. Device. — See engraving, PL III. 

Legernl , — 

No. 14. Device. — Bust, to the right; the hair is arranged in small 
close curls over the whole of the upper part of the head, 
and formed into a large knot at the back; thin beard, 
ear-ring, and supporting wings, as described under No. 3 : 
to the right of the gem is seen the Triqueta — a symbol 
which forms the leading device on the reverses of certain 
Sub-Parthian coins. 

Legend . — 

No. 15. Device, — Imperfectly-designed bust; the hair is in close 
curls; no perceptible beard. 

Legend. 

No. 16. Device. — Bust, coarsely executed ; the hair is arranged like 
a close skull-cap; the beard is long, ana apparently 
pointed. 

Legend.— 

No. 17. Device. — See engraving, PL III. 

Legend . — 

^ Nanaia of the Indo-Scythian coins, (Artemis, Aphrodite,) the tutelary god- 
dess of Armenia; Bfbf N4tii of the Indian Moslems, &c. See Jour. As. Soc. 

Beng., III. 449, V. 266; Ariana Antiqua, 362; II. Maccabees, i. 13. 

• xLi Shih^ is written ^ on Ouseley’s gem. No. 3. 
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No. IS. Device. — A well-designed beardleds head; the hair closely 
smoothed down over the upper part of the head, and is 
encircled by a band, below which are arranged a row of 
close curls, which are doubled at the back of the neck ; the 
ear-ring and the upper portion of a close-fitting tunic com- 
plete the figure, which is supported by half-extended wings. 

No. 19, Device, — A gryphon.* See engraving, PL III, 

No. 20. Device, — A gryphon. Sec engraving, PL III. 

, Legeiul.— %$^ >>>•*€> 

No. 21. Device, — The Assyrian bull. See Engraving, PL HI, 
Legend,— 

No. 21. A. — I am anxious to call attention to the degraded type of the 

• Assyrian bull, and the Arabic (Kufic) legend that encircles 
it, delineated in Plate 111. as No. 21 a. It is difficult to 

• say in what precise light we ought to view the indications 

• • afforded by the association of the emblem of that most 

ancient form of worship with the sacred alphabet of the 
Koran — whether the mythological symbol is to be accepted 
- as indicating the continuance of popular reverence for its 
rites and ceremonies, or whether our Arab owner is merely 
to be supposed to Rave adopted for his signet-device a 
picture pleasing to his fancy, without reference to its intent 
and meaning. Of the two, the former interpretation seems 
to claim most favour. However, bo this as it may, our 


1 See Layard, II., p. 469. 

* The 8th and 15th letters in this legend are doubtful; the original may 
possibly stand for y = or 2, 5 • 
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gem proves most clearly that the remembrance and pictorial 
use of the sacred emblem of Assyrian fiiith survived in the 
land till after the propagation of the creed of Mohammad, 
for it was with his self-assumed mission only that fhe 
invention of the Kufic character originated. 

The Legend itself seems to have been fairly defined in the first 
instance, and probably would have been legible in its entire 
length, had not the gem received extensive injury on the 
edges whereon the inscription is engraved. I read, how- 
ever, subject to correction, the following portion of the 
scroll : — 




# 

No. 22. Device. — See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend.— \ 

No. 23. Device, — A winged horse. ** 

Legend.— 

No. 24. Device. — A winged horse. 

No. 25. Device. — A winged horse. 

Legend . — 1 ' 

■ 

No. 26. Device. — A man on horseback. See engraving, PI. III. 
Legend.^^^^\f^ 

No. 27. Device. — Sec engraving, PI. III. 

Legend . — 

No. 28. Device. — A rude figure of a bear. 

Legend. — ^4i) 


A second specimen has • 
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No. 29. ZJerice.— See engraving, PI. Ill, 

Legend .— ^ 

/y W 

No. 30. . Device.— A buffalo, ke. Sec engraving, PI. III. 

Legend . — 

No. 31. Dcvice.~^K huiiipod bull. Sco eii^niviu^, PI. III. 

Legend.^— 

No. 32. Device. — A humped bull. 

Legend.— 

No. 33. Device. — A lion, marchunt. 

No. 34. Device. — A lion, coucltxint. 

Legend. — ju) 

A second gem, bearing the same device, has the legend 
AimMn-ul- Yazddn. 


No. 35. Device. — The winged fore-quarters and head of a tiger. See 
^ engraving, PI. III. 

•* • Legend . — 

iS C^C— amIj 

^ See also coin legends noticed p. ante; Wilson, Ar. Ant., PJ. fig. 

* A portion of this legend is inserted in the plate after No. 73. 

® I have transcribed this as ^ . ^UIaJL.< , instead of ^ ^ , as I find 

that the Pehivi word for men is [WNDIJIID]; MUUer, Jour. 

Asiatique, tom VIII. p. 332. At the same timo, I am aware that 

must have been in very ancient uso, as it is noted among the favourite Sassanian 

names in the Mojmel-al-tawfin'kh, Merddn Shah, &c. ^ 

I would take this opuortunity of referring to the occurrence of Y^ftrv on the 
coins of Visu L^va, No. 16, previous series. 
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No. 36. Device. — A full front tiger’s Lead, below wLioL apnears « 
bullock’s Lead of the same size : the fool of the devibe and 
lower scroll of the legend is filled in with an object similar 
to that figured under No. 70, PI. II. and No. 70 a. PI. I5J. 

heyeniJ . — 

No. 37. Devive. — A full front tiger’s head, coarsely executed. 

No. 38. Device. — An ibex, similar to No. 40. 

Legend.— 

No. 30. Device. — See engraving, PI. TIL 
Legend . — 

No. 40. Device. — Sec engraving, PI. Ill, 

Legend- 

No. 41. Device. — An ibex, cowhant. 

Legend. — ) ^^0^5 

No. 42. Device. — A tiger’s head,/wZ^ front. 

Legend.— 

No. 43. Device. — A sta^. See cu^raving, PI. Ill 
Legend.— 

No. 44. Device. — Two scorpions. 

Legend.— 


No. 45. Device , — A scorpion. 
Legend , — 
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No. 46. Device.— K tiger, oouchant. 

^ Legend . — 

No. 47. Device , — See engraving, PI. III. 

No. 48. Device . — Two birda. 

No. 49. Device . — A bird on the wing. 

No. 50. Device . — An exceedingly rude figure of a man standing 
erect, holding in the one hand a cliaplet upraised, and in 
the other an object not intelligibly defined. 

or 

No. ^1. Demce.— An erect figure of a man, with both arms upraised. 
Legend.- ^ 

No. 52. Device . — An erect figure, apparently in the act of dancing; 

the left arm is elevated, and presents a flower, while the 
right hand is depressed, and holds a circular object which 
• may be designed for a chaplet. 

Legend.— 

Nti’sa ZJmce.—Sco engraving, PI. III. The is oxjireBsoJ 

in a new variety of Pchlvi. 

No. H.^Device . — Nearly similar to No. 58. 

Legend . — 

No. 55. Device.-- A female figure, standing to the right, holding a 
flower. 

Legend . — 

A second gem, with a similar figure, has Apeetdn-uUYazddn. 
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No. 56. Device. — A female figure, holding a flower, 
Le<;end 


No. 57. Device. — See engraving, PI. III. 
Legend.— 


No. 58. Device . — See engraving. PI. III. 

Legend. — 3 ju^ 

No. 5iK Device . — A male figure, seated and half reclining upon 
cushions ; to whom a female, seated on a low stool or 
cushion, offers a chaplet. 

Legmd.-yt^S^ 

Ai^XfU 

> ” - « « 

No. 60. Device . — A single male figure, reclining; the loft arm rests 
upon cushions, while the right hand holds up a circlet, 
from which depend the broad [Sassanian] fillet-ends. 

Legend . — 


No. 61. Device. — A hand. See engraving, PI. III. 
Legend . — h 


No. 62. Device. — ^See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend - — 

No. 63. Device. — A six-pointed star and a crescent.' 
Legend.— 


^ These symbols formed a very common device on the reverses of certain sub- 
Partliian or early Persian coins. The obverse bears the crowned head of the king, 
whoso hair and beard are elaborately plaited in close rows. The legends are 
expressed in a debased style of Chaldseo-Pehlvi writing. 

A second valriety presents us with a man's figure on the reverse, in addition to 
the star and crescent. See Num. Chron. VoL XII. ; Wilson’s Ar. Ant., PL XV. 
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No. 64^ Device. —Star and crescent. 

There are several examples of modifications of these 
devices, bearing the common legend Apastdn-ul-Ymdt'm. 
■ Of these I may note — An eight-rayed star and crescent, 
with a well-designed outline of a bee inserted in the inner 
circle of the latter. 

No. 65. Device. — As outlined in PI. II. 

No. 66. Device. — As outlined in PJ. II. 

Legend.-^M\QlS^^^ 

No. 67. Device. — As outlined in PI. II. 

• Legend.^ 

No. 68. Device.— A b outlined in PI. IT. 

Z^end — VoShfiJ 

No. 6i). Device. — As outline in PI. II. 

Legend.— 

Noj 70. Device, — As outlined in PI. II. ‘ 

^ Legend . — 

No. 70 a. Device. — See engraving, PI. III. 

Legend. — Ajyaetdn-vl-Yazddn. 

No. 71. Z>ceic 0 . — A cross. See outline, PI. II.; and engraving, 
PI. III. 

Legend.— 

* There arc a great variety of types of this device, as also numerous subordinate 
modifications of No, 68, exhibiting the whole or portions of the stkndard Legend 
Apastdn^ul- Yazddn. 
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No. 72. Deoice , — A peacock 
Legend.— 

No. 73. Device— A. singular^ long-neoked aoimal, possibly a paather. 
Legend.— 

Another specimen with an analogous legencf bears the 
device of a stag ; a third has an ibex ; while a fourth 
example displays a rudely executed winged horse^ with 
objects similar to those seen in the lower portions of the 
fields of Nos. 74, 75, respectively — placed above and below 
the animal. w 

No 74 Device — See outline, PI. II 

Legend 

No. 75 Device — See outline, PI II 


No 76 See outline, PI II 




nr«-Hn 

fi) 


No 77 See outline, PI II 




No. 78.^ (B.) Device , — A bust. 




' The gem f^m whence the above legend is taken, was sent &9e for inspection 
by a friend, some years ago. My note«book gives ihh the writing, but t lli)d I 
have omitted to keep a record of the device. 
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No. 78 . (B.) Dmee.~AB figured, PJ. IJ. 

ue» 3,^ 

*i)V4Ai .A.. “I 

■ ”' '" «s.,d r„ . 




No 81 > ” 

k/i, 

u==^’>-y. UL. 


li^3 


!3. (B ) Deriee —A lion 


Legeriy 




No. 84. Dexice. — A female figure recliniij^ arm rests on 

cushions, while the right sup[»orts a"6W4l, who horJc .* 
a chaplet ornamented with three large flowers, and from 
whicli depend the ends of the Sassanian fillets. The hair 
. of the head of the chief figure is arranged after the manner 
exhibited in No. 12, pi. III.; the hair of the child is plaited 
in a single tail, and is wanting in the how or fillets which 
decorate the head of the larger figure. 

Legend . — 


t 8/3. Gem in the possession of Lady Sale. 

Device — Female figure standing to the left , the right hand is 
elevated, and the left arm support's an infant. 

Legend 


I 


The gems marked B arc the property of W, B. Barker, Esq.^ 

Mj copy of tliis legend in PI II. hrs been imperfectly drawn, having been 
from an inoi^li^letG outline in my note-book. A re-exntoination of the 
determitSaP^ initial letter to be ju = , and suppliesWhat has been 

•d in the Plate ti*anBcript. \ 





